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CHAP. LII. 

The Two Sieges of Constantinople hy the Arabs .— 

'Their Invasion of France, and Defeat by Charles 
Martel.—Civil War of the Ommiades and Abbassides. 
—Learning of the Arabs.—Luxury of the Caliphs .— 

Naval Enterprises on Crete, Sicily, and Home ,— 

Decay and Division of the Empire of the Caliphs.— 

Defeats and Victories of the Greek Emperors. 

■t _ 

When the Arabs first issued from the desert, A CHAP, 
they must have been surprised at the ease aud 
rapidity of their own success. But when they ad- The limits 
vanced in the career of victory to the banks of Arabian 
the Indus and the summit of the Pyrenees; when conqmo. 
they had repeatedly tried the edge of their scyme- 
tars and the energy of their faith, they might be 
equally astonished that any nation could resist 
vol. x. u 



* THE DECLINE AND EALL 

CHAP, their invincible arms, that* any boundary should 
confine the dominion of the successes of the pro¬ 
phet. The confidence of soldiers and fanatics 
may indeed be excused, since the calm historian of 
the present hour, who strives to follow the rapid 
course of the Saracens, must study to explain by 
what means the church and state were saved from 
this impending, and, as it should seem, from this 
inevitable, danger. The deserts of Scythia and 
Sarmatia might be guarded by their extent, their 
climate, their poverty, and the courage of the 
northern shepherds; China was remote and inac¬ 
cessible ; but the greatest part of the temperate 
zone was subject to the Mahometan conquerors, 
the Greeks-were exhausted by the calamities of 
war and the loss of their fairest provinces, and the 
Barbarians of Europe might justly tremble at the 
precipitate fall of the Gothic monarchy. In this 
inquiry I shall unfold the events that rescued our 
ancestors of Britain, and our neighbours of Gaul, 
from the civil and religious yoke of the Koran; 
that protected the majesty of Rome, and delayed 
the servitude of Constantinople; that invigorated 
the defence of the Christians, and scattered 
among their enemies the seeds of division and 
decay. 

First siege Forty, six years after the flight of Mahomet 

stanUno- fr° ra Mecca, his disciples appeared in arms under 
Arabs y th * Constantinople 1 . They were ani- 

a. D. mated by a genuine or fictitious sayihg of the pro- 

> Theopjianes places the seven years of the siege of Constantino¬ 
ple in the yearof owr Christian sera 673 (of the Alexandrian 665, 
Sept. 1.), and Ute peace of the Saracens, fwtr yean afterwards; a 



OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

phet, that, to the first army which besieged the®CHAP. 
city of the Cmsars, their sins were forgiven: the 
long'series of Roman triumphs would be meritori¬ 
ously transferred to the conquerors of New Rome; 
and the wealth of nations was deposited in this 
well-chosen seat of royalty and commerce. No 
sooner had the caliph Moawiyah suppressed his 
rivals and established his throne, than he aspired 
to expiate the guilt of civil blood, by the success 
and glory of this holy expedition 2 ; his preparations 
by sea and land were adequate to the importance of 
the object; his standard was entrusted to Sophian, 

.a veteran warrior, but die troops were encouraged 
by the example and presence of Yezid, tbe son and 
presumptive heir of the commander of the faithful. 

The Greeks had little to hope, nor l^d their ene¬ 
mies any reasons of fear, from the courage and vi¬ 
gilance of the reighing emperor, who disgraced the 
name of Constantine, and imitated only the inglo¬ 
rious years of his grandfather Heradius. With¬ 
out delay of” opposition, the. naval forces of the 
Saracens passed through the unguarded channel 
of the Hellespont, which even now, under the 
feeble and distfrdefly goverriSient of the Turks, is 

'v ; ■■ - . 

glaring inconsistency! which Petavips, Goar, and Pagi (Crttioa, 
tom. iv. p. 63, 64,), have struggled to- remove. Oftoe Arabians, 
the Hegira 52 (A. & 672 , January 8 .) is assigWd Ehnacin, 

Ote year 48 (A. D. 66 S,; Feb. 20 .) by Abtdteda, whose testimony 
I esteem thcmost convenient and creditable. , 

* For this first siege of Constantinople, see Nicepbonis (Br®. 
viar. p. 21, 22.); TheOphanes (Chrotii>§Mph; p,^8<)4.) j Cedrenua 
(Coropend. p- 437-); Zonaras (Hist. tom. ii 1. *Sv. p. 89«)} Wr" 
matin (Hist. Saracen, p. S 6 , 57-); Abulfcda (Annal. Modem, p. 

107, 108.' venr. Rnske) 5 D'Herbelot (Bibliot. Orient. Consunti* 

nah) | Oekley’s History of the Saracens, vdJ. t»- p- t2?j Utf-r ; 

■ ■: . . ' 
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CHAP. 

LI1. 


maintained as the natural bulwark of the capital s . 
The Arabian fleet cast anchor, and the 1 troops were 
disembarked near the palace of Hebdomon, sevcA 
rtiles from the city. During many days, from the 
dawn of light to the evening, the line of assault 
was extended from the golden gate to the eastern 
promontory, and the Jbremost warriors were im¬ 
pelled by the weigfit and effort of the succeeding 
columns. But the besiegers had formed an insuffi¬ 
cient estimate of the strength and resources of Con¬ 
stantinople. The solid and lofty walls were guard¬ 
ed by numbers and discipline : the spmt of the 
Romans was rekindled by the last danger of their 
religion and empire: the fugitives from the con¬ 
quered provinces mote successfully renewed the de¬ 
fence of Damascus, and Alexandria; and the Sa¬ 
racens were dismayed by the strange and pri&gibus 
effects of artificial Are. This firm and effectual re- 
.sistance diverted their arms to the more easy at¬ 
tempts of plundering the European and Asiatic 
coasts of the Propontis; and, after keepinig the sea 
from the month of April to that of September, on 
the approach of winter they treated fourscore 
miles from the ,capital tft the islfe of Cjzicus, in 
which they had cnpcol' 

and provisions. Sgp parient was their persev&aiice, 

3 The state and defence of the QankBy^s ia «wpqsed in the 
Mejijftirs of the Baron de Tott (torn. waa 

sent to fojrtify them against the Russians. From a principal actor, 
I shahid have expected tnore accurate details; but he seems .to 
Wn^s for the ,|^uaemerit> rather than thenwtruorion, of his reader. 
Perhaps, on the approach of the enemy, die minister of Constan¬ 
tine was occupied, like that of Muetapha, in finding two Canary 
birds, wiro ifrpuld sing jascisely the: same note. 
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or *so languid were their operations, that tiicyre- CHAP, 
peatqd in the six following summers the same at- 
tack and retreat, with a gradual abatement of hope 
and vigour, till the mischances of shipwreck and 
disease, of the sword and of fire, compelled them to 
relinquish the fruitless enterprise. They might, 
bewail the loss, or commemorate the martyrdom, of 
thirty thousand Moslems, who fell in the siege of 
Constantinople; and the solemn funeral of Abu 
Ayub, or Job, excited the curiosity of the Chris¬ 
tians themselves.^ That ,venerable Arab, one of 
the last of the fehmpahibns of Mahomet, was num¬ 
bered among the ansars, or auxiliaries, of Medina, 
who sheltered the head of the flying prophet. In 
his youth he fought, at Beder and Ohud, Under the 
holy standard: in his mature age he was the friend 
and follower of Ali; and the last remnant of his 
strength and life was consumed in a distant and 
dangerous war against the enemies of the Koran. 

His memory was revered*, but the place of his 
burial was neglected and unknown,* during a period 
of seven hundred and eighty years, till the con¬ 
quest of Constantinople by Mahomet the Second. 

A seasonable vision (for such are the manufacture 
of every religion) revealed the holy spot at the foot 
o,f the walls and the b^^tv^f the harbour; and 
the mosch of Ayub has been deservedly chosen for 
the simple and martial inauguration of the Turkish 
sultans 4 . 1 

The event of the siege revived, both in the East ■' 

and West, the reputation of the Roman arms, and a!d. &?f. 

* Deiaeyiiw Cantttriir's Hist, of the Othniau 105, 

106. RycjRit’s State of the Ottoman Empire, p. 10’ il.'^VoyagM 
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CHAP, cftsl a momentary shade over the glories of the Sa> 
racens. The Greek ambassador was* favourably 
received at Damascus, in a general council of the 
emirs or Koreish: a peace, or truce, of thirty 
years was ratified between the two empires; and 
the stipulation of an annua] tribute, fifty horses of 
a noble breed* fifty slaves, and three thousand 
pieces of gold, degraded the majesty of the com¬ 
mander of the faithful The aged caliph was 
desirous of possessing his dominions* and ending 
his days in tranquillity and repose: while the 
Moors and Indians trembled at his name, his 
' palace and city of Damascus was insulted by the 
Mardaites, or Maronites, of Mount Libanus, the 


firmest barrier of the empire, till, they were dis¬ 
armed and transplanted by the suspicious policy 
of the Greeks 6 . After the revolt of Arabia and 
Persia, the house of Ommiyah 1 was Deduced to 
the kingdoms of Syria and Egypt: their distress 
and fear enforced their compliance with the press- 


de Thevencrt, part i. p. I 89 . The Christians, who suppose that 
the martyr Abu Ayub is vulgarly confounded with the patriarch 
Job, betray their own ignorance rather than that of- the Turks. 

.* Theophanes, though a Greek;, deserves credit- for these tributes 
(Chronograph, p, tgs, 296 .300, 301which ire confirmed, with 
koine variation, by the Arabic History of Abtd^hknghis (Dynast. 
p» 128. vets. Pocoelt). 

® The censure of. Theophanes is just and pointed, ‘Po/Mnir 

tayarnw attp»?i)fi*9»j , . . . vtwhv'a KaxamrafavM 'rvpiyia ihro rtn 
rov w (Chronograph, p.302,303.). Theseries of these 
events may be traced iir the Annals of Theophanes, and ia the 
Abridgment of pie Patriarch Nicephorus, p. 23.84. 

f‘ These domestic revolutions are related in a dear and natural 
W«yle, in' the'History of the Saracens, 
^.' S63-rf70. Besides ohr pasted authors,.be draws his mate- 
'/:Wds''fiv^ : ‘%e Ara 8 ^tt^.'-#‘Oxfordi ; .which hi wonld have 
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ing demands of the Christians; and. the tribute CHAP- 
was increased to a slave, an horse, and a thousand 
pieces of gold, for each of the three hundred 
and sixty-five days of tile solar year. But as soon 
as the empire was again united by the arms and 
policy of Abdalmalek, he disclaimed a badge of ' 
servitude not less injurious to his conscience than 
to his pride; 'he discontinued the payment of the 
tribute; and the resentment of the Greeks was 
disabled from action by tfie mad tyranny of the 
second Justinian,, the jiisirelSetlion of his subjects, 
and the frequent change of his antagonists and 
successors:./. Till the reign of Abdalmalek, the 
Saracens had been content with the free possession 
of the Persian and Roman treasures, in the coin of 
Chosroes and Csesar. By the command of that 
caliph, a national mint was established, both for 
silver and gold, and the inscription of the Dinar, 
though it might be censured by some timorous 
casuists, proclaimed the unity of the God of Ma¬ 
homet B . Under the reign of the caliph Walid, 

more deeply searched, had he been confined to the Bodleian library 
instead ofthe city jail; a Site how unworthy of. the man and of his 
country!'; ...* ■ 

• Elmacin, who dates thtfirst coinage A. H. 70, A. D. 695 , fiveor 
six yean later than the Greek historians, has compared the weight 
of the best or common gold dinar, to the drachm or dirhem of Egypt 
(p. 77-), which may be equal to two pennies (4s gains) of our Troy 
weight (Hooper’s Enquiry into Ancient Measures, p. 24—36.),and 
equivalent to eight shillings of our sterling money. From the same 
Ehnacin and the Arabian physicians, some dinara at high as two 
dirhems, ns low as half a dirhem, maybe deduced. Thepiece of 
silver was the dirhem, both in value andwejght; but an old, though 
fiur com, struck at Waset, A: H. 88 , and preserved in theBodleian 
library, wants four grains of the Cairo standard (see tbp Modem 
Univi Histor^, tom. j. p. of the French - 
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_ and characters were deluded 
from die accounts of the public revenue 9 . If this 
change was productive of the invention or familiar 
use of our present numerals, the Arabic or Indian 


cyphers, as they are commonly styled, a regulation 
of office has promoted the'most important disco¬ 
veries of arithmetic, .algebra, and the mathematical 
sciences l0 . 


Whilst the caliph Walid sat idle on the throne 
of Damascus, while his lieutenants, atchieved the 
conquest of Transoxiana and Spain, a third army 
of Saracens overspread the provinces of Asia'Minor, 
and approached the borders of the Byzantirie capital. 
But the attempt and disgrace of the second siege 
was reserved for his brother Soliman, whose am¬ 
bition appears to have been quickened- by ajnore 
active and martial spirit. In the revolutions of 
the Greek empire, alter the tyrant Justinian had 
been punished and avenged, an humble secretary, 
Anastasias Or Artemius, was promoted by chanCe 
or merit to the vaeast purple. He was alarmed 
by tbksouad qf war; and his ambassador returned 



news, that the 


a&A’ Ago.Suns aura SmfMqpayqrBai T**’ nrwft) iSvralar tjj 

mwa> ykmatni fuvata, q Juo!a, q TguiSq, n oktu ‘ijijm n rgia ygup«re<u. 
Iheophan.Chronograph. g. 3,14. This defect, if it really existed, 
musthayestiinuktedtheingenuity of the Arabs tp invent or bprrow. 


10 According to a new, though piofiable, notion, maintained by 
bhde^^Hoi»on '(Ap«!dota Gnu, tom. ii. p. 152—157.) our cy¬ 
phers art'not of Indian or Arabic invention. Theywere used by* 


hlUb. 


aiiucr uic exuncupn oi science in tne west, tney v 
the Atahfeyejqi^!) 

T a' aWw'— ,k - 
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Saracens were preparing an armament by sea and chap. 
land, §uchas would transcend the experience of the 
paSt, or the belief of the present, age. The pre¬ 
cautions of Auastasius were pot unworthy of his 
station, or of the impending danger. He issued a 
peremptory mandate, that all persons who were not 
provided with the means of subsistence for a three 
years siege, should evacuate the city: the public 
granaries and arsenals were abundantly replenished; 
the walls were restored and strengthened; and the 
engines for casting stones, or darts, or fire, ,were 
stationed along the ramparts, or in thebrigantiries 
of wax, of which an additional number was hastily 
constructed. To prevent, is safer, as well as .more 


honourable, than to repel,, an attack.; and a design 
was meditated, above the usual spirit of the Greeks, 
of burning the naval stores, of the enemy, the 
cypress timber that had hem hewn in Mount 
Libanus, and was piled along the sea-shore of 
Phoenicia, for the service of the Egyptian fleet. 
This, generous enterprise wal defeated %y the. 
cowardice or treachery of the troops, who, in the 
new lai^uage of the.erapire, ware styled of the 
Obsegu^ Tkemls ^^^ef murdered their ehie£ 
deserted their standard in the isle of' Rhodes, dis- 

deserved pirdon ttr; reward byin vesting with the 


- 


11 In the diwHonoflb t Themes* or preSitspe* described by Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitua (fleThetttatibns,!. ujnp.lO 
Isatin appellation of die armyand palace, was the fourth in tbepuhlio' 
order. Nice - was the metropolis,‘and its jarisdictiob extended Uom 
the Hellespont over the adjacent parts ofBithynia and Phrygia (tee the 
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chap, purjjle/a sin^ie officer of the revenue. The name 
of Theodosius might recommend him to the senate 
i and people; but, after some months, he sunk into 
a doyster, and resigned, to the firmer hand 6f Leo 
the Isaurian, the urgent defence of the capital and 
empire- The most formidable of the Saracens, 
Moslemah the brother of the caliph, was advancing 
at the head of one hundred and twenty thousand 
Arabs and Persians, the greater part mounted on 
horses or camels; and the successful sieges of 
Tyana, Amorium, and Pergamus, were of sufficient 
duration to exercise their skill and to elevate their 
hopes. At fhe well-known passage of Abydus, on 
the Hellespont, the Mahometan arms were trans- 
,, ported, for, the first time, from Asia to Europe. 
From thence, wheeling round thdThracian cities 
of the Propontis, Moslemah invested Constanti¬ 


nople on the land side, surrounded his camp with 
a ditch and rampart, prepared and pl a n ted his 
engines of assault, and declared, by words and 
actions; a patient resolutionofexpecting the return 
of seed-time and harvest, should the obstinacy of 
the besieged prove equal to his p^^;^3s^(»reeks 
would gladly have ransomed their religion and 
empire, by a fine or assessment of » pieqe. of gold 

liberal offer was rejected with disdain/ and the pre- 
^^ Modemah WM tx^ted by the speedy 

and Syria. ' Thev are said ho have to 


o . ——\ uciua^e uiur 

inomddernble s»e; jtnd of twenty stmit and 
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their 


capacious vessels.wboee 
prepress, each was maimed with no more Chan 
one hundred heavy armed soldiers. This huge 
armada proceeded on a-smooth sea, and with a 
gentle gale, towards the mouth of the Bosphorus; 
the surface of the straight was overshadowed, in 
the language of the Greeks, with a moving forest, 
and the same fatal night had been fixed by tbe' 
Saracen chief for a general assault by sea and 
land. To allure the confidence Of the enemy, the 
emperor had thrown aside the chain that usually 
guarded the entrance of the harbour; but while 
they hesitated whether they should seize the op¬ 
portunity, or apprehend the snare, the ministers 
of destruction were at hand. The fireships of the 
Greeks were launched against them, the Arabs, 
their arms, and vessels, were involved in the 
same flames, the disorderly fugitives Were dashed 
.against each other or overwhelmed in the waves; 
and 1 no longer find a vestige of the fleet, that 
had threatened to extirpate^ the Roinan name. 
A still more fataland irreparable loss was that of 
the caliph Solimaa, who died of an indigestion 1 * 
in his camp near Riimisrin of Chalcis .in Syria, as 
he waspreparing to lead agarast Constantinople 
the remaining forces of the East. The brother 

he swallo^ie^ alternately,' andthe repast Wm copel»4ed with mar- 


raw aqd tugar.' In one of hupfigrimagw to M^cca, Sbliman ate, 
at* a (ingle mealj aayeityyp o mtgiBimta, alrid, m fewl», and a huge 
qaantiijr of thegtajK*of Tajef,. Tf, the bill of fate be correct, we 
must admire the aggetite, rather than ibehasiry, of the sovereign 
of A«ia (AhuJfi^'AnnathSsi^ro. gnife) 1 


CHAP. 

Ltl. 

VW 
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' ■ "4V . ' - •’ "F-V.s t> ' I -■* • . 

chap, of Hosletsfah yr&s ^succeeded by a kinsman and an 
eiiamy ; add die throne of an active and able prince 

- was degraded by rite useless and pernicious virtues 
of a bigot. While he started and satisfied the 
scruples of a blind conscience, the siege was con¬ 
tinued through the winter by the neglect, rather 
than by the resolution, of the caliph Omar “ The 

- printer proved uncommonly rigorous: above an 
hundred days the ground was covered with deep 
snow, and the natives of the sultry climes of Egypt 
and Arabia lay torpid and almost lifeless in their 
frozen camp. They revived on the return of spring; 
a second effort had been made in their favour; and 
their distress was relieved by the arrival of two 
numerous fleets, laden with com, and arms, and 
soldiers; the first from Alexandria, of four hun¬ 
dred transports and gallies; the second of three 
hundred and sixty Vessels from the ports of Africa. 
But rihe Greek fires were again kindled, and if the 
destruction was less complete, it was owing to the 
experience which had taught the'Moslems to re¬ 
main at a, safe distance, o# to the perfidy of the 
Egyptian mariners, who derorted with their ships 
to the emperor, of the Chrisjfciatisf TEhe trade and 
navigation of the capital were restored; and the 
produce of the fisheries supphed' the wants, and 

, >■ iv -’ 1 •' 

13 See the .article of Omar Ben Abdalasii, in the Bibliothdque 
Orjpttafe tp. 689 , {^iO.jit.pnef^ren*,' says Ehnadn (p. 91 .), rtli- - 
sksiett suanvrebus suis'inundatas. ' He was so desirous of being ; 
with God.^thal'he would abt have anointed hi* ear (his oWn sa^ 
ing)to dlaaih avi>erfert cure of hts bat malady/ The catiph h^i 
only-Sue shift; and iu an age of annuli !■ wti r no 

more than two 'fa ’ 1315 ; diai: 

iso principe fait orbij Mosleum* (AWfieda, pi igj.). 
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even the luxury, dr tliliiaHtants. „ But the ca- c {^ p 

' ’• t > ■*’«*.' ' ■ • ■ v#>"' .'*< i* * < ... JLIX. 

, lamities offamrae anadiseasewere soon felt by y^/^i 
the*tro*ops of Moslexuah, and as the former was 
miserably‘assuaged, so the latter was dreadfully 
propagated, by the pernicious nutriment which 
hunger compelled them to extract from, the most 
unclean or unnatural food. The spirit of conquest, 
and even of enthusiasm, was extinct: the Saracens 
could no longer straggle beyond their lines, either; 
single or in small parties, without exposing them¬ 
selves to the merciless retaliation of the Thracian 
peasants. An army of Bulgarians was attracted 
from the. Danube by the gifts and promises of 
Leo; and these savage ^auxiliaries made some 
atonement for the evils which they had infficted on 
the empire, by fhe defeat and slaughter of twenty- 
two thousand Asiatics. A report was dexterously 
scattered, that the Franks, the unknown nations 
of the Latin world, were arining by sea and land 
in the defence of the Christian cause, and their 
formidable rid .was expected vrith far different sen¬ 
sations in the camp and city. . At length, after a 
s^ge of thirteen, months ”, the hopeless Moslemah Failure 
revived from the caliph ihew<dcome permission of $ t£ trwt 
• retreat. The march of the Arabian cavalry over Saracens, 
the Hellespont and through the provinces of Asia, 
was executed^withont/delay or mofetation; but 


A* Both Niccphoi^andThwph^^ that the siege of 
.CpastaiKjnjjjskwaa j^sed-the Vstfcof AdgUst (A.0. 718); but a» 
... t^ifenper, DoivliiNitaiitae«s,'.'UB(hit'continued thirteen 
months, the latter tttftt be mistaken it* supposing that it began on 
the same-df^ at dKi)>teceding:^6)i. l^k> not Ipd that Pagt haa 
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an amy\m tneir oretnrerir hadlieen cat in pieces 
on the aide of Bithynia, and the remains of the 
fleet were iso repeatedly damaged by tempestrZnd 
fire, that ably fire gullies entered the port df Alex¬ 
andria to relate the tale of their various and almost 
incredible disasters 15 „ 


invention^ In the two sieges, the deliverance of Constan¬ 
ce Seek tinople may be chiefly ascribed to the novelty, the 
foe - tamos, and the real efficacy of the Greek fire 
The important secret of compounding and direct¬ 
ing this artificial flame was imparted by Calliniens, 
a native of Heliopolis in Syria, who deserted from 
the service of the caliph to that of the emperor ”. 
The skill of a chyffijst and engineer was equivalent 
to the succour of fleets and armies; and this dis¬ 
covery or improvement of the military art was for¬ 
tunately reserved fear the distressful period, when the 
degenerate Romans of the East were incapable of 


**. In the second siege of Constantinople, I hare followed Nice¬ 
phoros (Bmv. p. 33—36,)/ Theophancs (Chronograph- ,p. 324— 
334.), Cedrenus (Compepd. j». 44g-^45i.), Sonatas (tom. «■ p. $8 
—108.), Eknaan (HistSar&cen. p, 88.), Abulfeda (Armal. Mo»r 
few- p. J26,), and Abulpharagiut (Dynast, p, 1 30.), thernost satis- 
; factory,'Ofthe Aahs, 1 A\-\. ■ . v 

*• Q«r 6ure ip iad,Bp,; 

; aantina history, Chsries da Fresnedn Caiige, !]^ treated in several 
places-Of the Greek fire, and his collections Wye few; gleanings be-, 
hind. See partjinilaiiy Glossar. Med, et InfipK .Ctsecitat, p. 12?fi. 
•ubvocenuf Aaaomnar, jyp’. GMia^Med.etfafihs.dU^itat,4M* 
Grape. Observations -gar 
tionssprJoinviHe, 


' V T h oc fb anes styfeshin Cedi; 
y 437.) bring* thi&gfitt' 5n ' ' 

■ and. chemistry was ,f“ J *- J —-—- i: 
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fal vigour of theSaracena. The historian who pre- chap. 
sumes to analyaetlus<»^ \J^%j 

shqpld'suspect his own ignorance andthat ofhisBy- 
aantine guides, so prone to the marvellous, so care¬ 
less, and, in this instance, so jealous of the troth. 

From their obscure, and perhaps fallacious hints, 
it should seem that the principal ingredient of the 
Greek fire was the naptha 19 , or liquid bitumen, a 
light, tenacious, and inflammable oil' 9 , which 
springs from the earth, and catches fir^ as soon 
as it comes in contact with the air. The naptha 
was mingled, I know not by what methods or in 
what proportions, with sulphur and with the pitch 
that is extracted from ever-green firs 40 . From 
this mixture, which produced a thick smoke and 

18 The naptha, the oleum incendiaiiura of "the history of Jem- - 
salem (Geat. Dei per Francos, p, 1167-)', the Oriental fountain of 
James do Vitry (1. iii. c. 84.), is* introduced on slight evidence and 
strong probability. Cinnamus (1. vi. p. ids.) calls' the CMt fire 
wi Met*oy ; and die naptha is known to abound between die Tigris 
and the Caspian Sea. According to Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 109 .), 
it was subservient to the revenge of Medea, arid & either etymo¬ 
logy the « mu«v Mifiuu, or KeStwir (Procop. de Bell. Gothic. I. iv. 
c. 11.), may fairly signify this liquid bitumen. ; 

>9 On the different sorts ofoih and bitumens.se? Dr. Watson’s 
(the presentBishopofUandaflfsjChejnieal'Essays.yol. iii. essayi. 
a classic boolc, the best atfapt^ to infeile the taste and knowledge 
of chemistty. The lew perfect ideas Of t^e 1 .ancients may be found 
m Strabo (Geograph. 1. xvi. p. 1078.) and; Pliny (Hist. Natur. ii. 

108, tog.). Huie fNapt/ue) magna’cognatio eat ignhun, .transi- 
liuntqne j&othins in earn nndecunqne viaam. Of our travellers 1 
'ra best p!eased^thO&erftom.t p. ISS, 1*8.), ; 

.*> Anna Comnena has partly drawn aside the curtain. . Am ne 
W«*l|r, nu atom ram. vmovW Jntym esdtour mrwytkt 
eencvv, lW« /uh Asu* TftoSftssv mltMiliu «> atixumv, Mtmtitm 
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the decline AND FAT.L 

a loud ex;|»K)e^eCp^ *nd obstinate 
j “*0^ wfopb not only gfgln ptfendieidar as- 
cent, butdjfcewise frtirnt with equal vehem<5nce,in 
.descent or lateral progress; instead o£ being ex- 
tjii|Tii^ed, it nonrtslied .and* quickened, 'fey 
the element of water; and sand, urine,'or vinegar, 
w^re the only remedies that could damp the fury 
of this powerful argent, which was justly denomi*. 
nated by the Greeks, the liquid, or the maritime, 
fire. Tpr the annoyance of the.enemy, it was; 

b y sea and M, in, 
battles or in aegw. It was either poured from 

the ampart m large boilers, or launched in red- 
hot balls of stone and iron, or darted in arrows 
and javelins, twisted round with' fix and tow, 
which had ( d%^'iMbad the inflam^He oil;" 
sometimes it was .d^osit^ in fire-ships, the vie, 
tims and. instruments of** more ample revenge, 
and was most cdmtoonTy biown tlirough long tubes 
of copper, which were planted on. the prow of a 
galley, and fancifully shaped into the mouths of 
savage moniters, thatseemedto vomit a stream of 
iiquiiv aod ecmsjmaiBi &e. -This important art was.,’ 
preserved 4$- £<mtantmopi^as flu? palladium of; 
the stater^ occa- -: 

sionally be % of^me; but thef 

composition of the^rieek fire was' concealed with 1 

K ■ - ■ fi ■ -J . ■ . -y'f. \ ..(ft 

die*' pilfi 

^XiST#***.**!* ■*&. in the 

■gtjMh* Ttffar (@pefe atetarrf^.tomFvi;'i)V $43. edit. T^i 
spaak«’of u the new WWtioiiiof’irty pfa faovlrptcia. 
KanM -: Megemunetyid Imperial testjaifenies. 
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the most jealous scruple, and the terror of the chap. 
enemies was encreased and prolonged by their 
ignorance and surprise. In the treatise of the 
administration of the empire, the roy^r author 1 
suggests the answers and excuses that might best 
elude the indiscreet curiosity and importunate 
demands of the Barbarians.^ They should be told 
that the mystery of the Greek fire had been 
revealed by an angel to the first and greatest of 
the Constantines, with a sacred injunction, that 
this gift of heaven, this peculiar blessing of the 
Romans, should never be communicated to any 
foreign nation: that the prince and subject were 
alike bound to religious silence under the temporal 
and spiritual penalties of treason and sacrilege; 
and that the impious attempt would provoke the 
sudden and supernatural vengeance of the God of 
the Christians. By these precautions, the secret 
was confined, above four hundred years, to the Ro¬ 
mans of the East; and, at the end of the eleventh 
century, the Pisans, to whom every sea and every 
art were familiar, suffered the effects, without 
understanding the composition, of the Greek fire. 

It was at length either discovered or stolen by the 
Mahometans; and, in the holy wars of Syria and 
Egypt, they retorted an invention, oontrived against 
themselves, on the heads of the Christians. A 
knight, who despised the swords and lances of the 
Saracens, relates, with heartfelt sincerity, his own 
fears, and those of his companions, at the sight 
and sound of'the mischievous engine that discharged 

51 Constantin. Pnrphyrogtnit. dc Adniinistrat. Imperii, c. xiii. 
p. 64, (i.5. 

VOI.. X. 


C 
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chap, a torrent of the Greek Gxe^hefeu Gregeois, as it 
is styled bythe more early of the French .writers. 
It came flying through the air, says Joinvifle®, 
likjp a winged long-tailed dragon, about thfe thick¬ 
ness of an hogshead, with the report of thunder 
and the velocity of lightning; and the darkness of 
the night was dispelled by this deadly illumina¬ 
tion. The use of the Greek, or, as it might now 
be called, of the Saracen fire, was continued to the 
middle of the fourteenth century 8 *, when the 
scientific or casual compound of nitre, sulphur, 
and charcoal, effected a new revolution in the art 
of war and the history, of mankind", 
invasion Constantinople and the Greek fire might ex- 
by the Ce elude the Arabs from the eastern entrance of 

Arabs, 1 ' ! 

A. D. 721, m Histoire de St. Lonis, p. 39- Paris, 1(568, p. 44. Paris, de 
' f ' l’lmprimerie Royale, 1761. The former of these editions is pre¬ 

cious for the observations of Ducange; the latter for the pure and 
original test of Joinv&e. We thust have recourse to that text to 
discover, that the feu Gregeoi6 was shot with a pile or javelin, from 
an engine that acted like a sling, 

83 The vanity, or envy,, of shaking rite established property of 
Fame, ■ has tempted some modems to carry gunpowder above the 
xivth (see Sir William Temple, Dutens, &c.), and (he Greek fire 
above the vlith century (see the Saluste du President des Brasses, 
tom; ii. p. 381.). But their evidence, whiehprecedes the vulgar sera 
of the invention, is seldom clear or satisfactory, and subsequent 
writers may be suspected of fraud or credulity. In the earliest 
sieges, some combustibles of oil and sulphur have been used, and 
the Greek fire has some affinities with gunpowder both in nature 
and effects: for the antiquity of the first, a passage of Procopius (de 
Bell. Goth. I. iv. c. II.); for that of the second, some facts in the 
Arabic history of Spaih (A. D. 1249. 1312. 1332. Bibliot. Arab. 
Hisp. tom. ii. p. 6, 7, 8.) are the most difficult to elude. 

83 That extraordinary man. Friar Bacon, reveals two of the in¬ 
gredients, saltpetre and sulphur, and conceals the third in a sen¬ 
tence of mysterious gibberish, as if h.e dreaded the consequences of 
his own discovery (Biog. Brit. vol. i. p. 430. new edition). 
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Europe; but in the. West, on the side of the CHAP. 
Pyrenees, the provinces of Gaul were threatened 
and invaded by the conquerors of Spain® 5 . The 
decline of the French monarchy invited the attack 
of these insatiate fanatics. The descendants of 
Clovis had lost the inheritance of his martial and 
ferocious spirit; and their misfortune or demerit 
has affixed the epithet of lazy to the last kings of 
the Merovingian race® 6 . They ascended the throne 
without power, and sunk into the grave without a 
name. A country palace, in the neighbourhood 
of Compiegne " 7 , was allotted for their residence or 
prison: but each year, in the month of March or 


a For the invasion of France, and the defeat of the Arabs by 
Charles Martel, see the Historia Arabum (c. 1J, 12, 13, 14 .) of 
Roderic Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, who had before him the 
Christian chronicle of Isidore Pacensis, and the Mahometan history 
of Novairi. The Moslems are silent or concise in the account of 
their losses, but M. Cardonne (tom. i. p. lsg, 130,131.) has given 
a pure and simple account of all that be could collect from Jim 
Halikan, Hidjazi, and an anonymous writer. The texts of the 
chronicles of France, and lives of saints, are-inserted in the Collec¬ 
tion of Bouquet (tom. iii.) and the Annals of Pagi, who (tom. iii. 
under the proper years) has restored the chronology, which is anti¬ 
cipated six years in the Annals of Bafonius. The Dictionary of 
Bayle {Abderamc and Mumna) has more merit for lively reflection 
than original research. 

26 Eginhart, de Vita Caroli Magni, c. ii. p. 13—1 8 . edit. Schmink, 
Utrecht, 1711 . Some modern critics aecuse the minister of 
Charlemagne of exaggerating the Weakness of the Merovingians: 
but the general outline is just, and the French reader will for ever 
repeat the beautiful lines of Boileau’s Lutrin. 

*1 Mamace.ee, on the Oyse, between Compiegne and Noyon, 
which Eginhart calls perparvi reditus villam (see the notes, and the 
map of ancient Fiance for Dom. Bouquet’s Collection). Com¬ 
pendium, or Compiegne, was a palace of more dignity (Hadrian. 
Valesii Notitia Galliaruru, p. 152.), and that laughing philosopher, 
the Abbt 1 dalliani (Dialogues sur lc Commerce des Bleds), may 
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May, they were conducted in a waggon drawn by 
oxen to the assembly of the Franks, to give au¬ 
dience to foreign ambassadors, and to ratify the 
acts of the mayor of the palace. That domestic 
officer was become the minister of the nation and 
the master of the prince. A public employment 
was converted into the patrimony of a private 
family: the elder Pepin left a king of mature 
years under the guardianship of his own widow 
and her child; and these feeble regents were 
forcibly dispossessed by the most active of his 
bastards. A government, half savage and half 
corrupt, was almost dissolved; and the tributary 
dukes, the provincial counts, and the territorial 
lords, were, tempted to despise the weakness of the 
monarch, and to imitate the ambition of the mayor. 
Among these independent chiefs, one of the boldest 
and most successful was Eudes, duke of Aquitaiu, 
who, in the southern provinces of Gaul, usurped 
the authority, and even the title of king. The 
Goths, the Gascons, and the Franks, assembled 
under the standard of this Christian hero: he re¬ 
pelled the first invasion of the Saracens; and Zama, 
lieutenant of the caliph, lost his army and his life 
under the walls of Tholouse. The ambition of 
his successors was stimulated by revenge; they 
repassed the Pyrenees with the means and the 
resolution of conquest. The advantageous situa- 
-tion which had recommended Narbonne 28 as the 

truly affirm, that it was the residence of the rois tri's Chretiens et 
tr£s chevelus. 

88 Even before that colony, A.U.C. 630. (Velleius Paternil. i. l r>.), 
in the time of Polybius (Hist. 1. iii. p. 265. edit. Ground), Narbonne 
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first Roman colony, was again chosen by the chap. 
Moslems: they claimed the province of Scpteinania 
or Languedoc as a just dependence of the Spanish 
monarchy: the vineyards of Gascony and the city of 
Bourdeaux were possessed by the sovereign of Da¬ 
mascus and Samarcand; and the south of France, 
from the mouth of the Garonne to that of the 
Rhdne, assumed the manners and religion of 
Arabia. 

But these narrow limits were scorned by the Expedi- 
spirit of Abdalrahman, or Abderame, who had ^"“orics 
been restored by the caliph Hashcm to the wishes ° r Atlde - 
of the soldiers and people of Spain. That veteran a. I)! 731 
and daring commander adjudged to the obedience 
of the prophet whatever yet remained of France or 
of Europe; and prepared to execute the sentence, at 
the head of a formidable host, in the full confidence 
of surmounting all opposition either of nature or 
of man. His first care was to suppress a domestic 
rebel, who commanded the most important passes 
of the Fyrenees: Munuza, a Moorish chief, had 
accepted the alliance of the duke of Aquitain; and 
Eudes, from a motive of private or public interest, 
devoted his beauteous daughter to the embraces of 
the African misbeliever. But the strongest for¬ 
tresses of Ccrdagne were invested by a superior 
force; the rebel was overtaken and slain in the 
mountains; and his widow was sent a captive to 
Damascus, to gratify the desires, or more probably 
the vanity, of the commander of the faithful. 

was a Celtic town of the first emineocc, and one of the most 
northern places of the Jtnowaf'world (D’Anville, Notice de l’Au- 
cienne Gaulc, p. 473.). 
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chap. From the Pyrenees, Abderame proceeded without 
delay to the passage of the Rh6ne and the aege of 
Arles. An army of Christians attempted the re¬ 
lief of the city: the tombs of their leaders were 
yet visible in the thirteenth century; and many 
thousands of their dead, bodies were carried down 
the rapid stream into the Mediterranean sea. The 
arms of Abderame were not less successful on the 
side of the ocean. He passed without opposition 
the Garonne and Dordogne, which unite their 
waters in the gulf of Bourdeaux ; but he found, 
beyond those rivers, the camp of the intrepid 
Eudes, who had formed a second army, and sus¬ 
tained a second defeat, so fetal to the Christians, 
that, according to their sad confession, God alone 
could reckon the number of the slain. The victo¬ 
rious Saracen overran the provinces of Aquitain, 
whose Gallic names are disguised, rather than lost, 
in the modern appellations of Perigord, Saintonge, 
and Poitou: his standards were planted on the 
walls, or at least before the gates, of Tours and of 
Sens; and his detachments overspread the king¬ 
dom of Burgundy as far as the well-known cities 
of Lyons and Besanjon. The memory of these 
devastations; $at Abderame did not spare the coun¬ 
try or the people, was long preserved by tradition; 
and the invasion of France by the Moors or Maho¬ 
metans, affords the greund-work of those fables, 
which have been so wildly disfigured in the ro- 
1 mances of chivalry, and so elegantly adorned by 
the Italian muse. In the decline of society and 
art, the deserted cities could supply a slender booty 
to the Saracens; their richest spoil was found in the 
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chinches and monasteries, which they stripped of CHAP, 
their ornaments and delivered to the flames: and 
the. tutelar saints, both Hilary of Poitiers and 
Martin of Tours, forgot their miraculous powers 
in the defence of their own sepulchresA 
victorious line of march had been prolonged 
above a thousand miles from the rock of Gibral¬ 
tar to the banks of the Loire; the repetition 
of an equal space would have carried the Sara¬ 
cens to the confines of Poland and the High¬ 
lands of Scotland: rile Rhine is not more impass¬ 
able than the Nile or Euphrates, and the Arabian 
fleet might have sailed without a naval combat 
into the mouth of the Thames. Perhaps the in- 
terpretation of the Koran would nopr be taught 
in the schools of Oxford, anid her pulpits might 
demonstrate to a circumcised people the sanctity 
and truth of the revelation of Mahomet 30 . 

From such Calamities was Christendom delivered Mga (,f 
by the genius and fortune of one man. Charles, C ens by 
the illegitimate son of the elder Pepin, was content ^artlT 

• ’ A.D. 732. 

2 9 With regard to the sanctuary of St. Martin of Tours, Roderic 
Ximcnes accuses the Saracens of the deed. Turonis civitatem, 
ecclesiam et palatia vastatione et incendio simili dintit ct con- 
. sumpsit. The continuator of Fredegarius imputes to them no 
more than the intention. Ad donmm beatissiimMartini evertendam 
destinant. At Carolus, &c. The French annalist was more'jea- 
lous of the honour of the saint. 

20 Yet I sineerely doubt whether the Oxford mosch would hare 
produced a volume of controversy so elegant and ingenious as the 
sermons lately preached by Mr. White, the Arabic professor, at' . 

Mr. Bampton’s' lecture. His observations oft the character and 
religion of Mahomet, arc always adapted to his argument, and ge¬ 
nerally founded in truth and reason. He sustains the part of a 
lively and eloquent advocate; and sometimes rises to the merit 
of an historian and philosopher,. 
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CHAP, with the titles of mayor or duke oftfeg Franks ; 
but he deserved to become the fewer of a line of 
kings. In a laborious administration of twenty- 
four years, he restored and supported tHe dignity 
of the throne, and the rebels of Germany and 
Gaul were successively crushed by the activity of 
a warrior, who, in the same campaign, could dis¬ 
play. his banner on the Elbe, the Rlidne, ancj the 
shores of the ocean. In the public danger,‘ he 
was summoned by the voice of his country; and , 
his rival, the duke of Aquitain, was reduced to '' 
appear among the fugitives and suppliants. 

“ Alas !” exclaimed the Franks, “ what a mis- 
“ fortune! what an indignity! We have long 
“ heard of the name and conquests of the Arabs : 

“ we were apprehensive of their attack from the 
“ East; they have now conquered Spain, and 
“ invade our country on the side of the West. 
“Yet their numbers, and (since they have no 
“ buckler) their arms, are inferior to our own.” 

“ If you follow my advice,” replied the prudent 
mayor of the palace, “ you will not interrupt their 
“ march, nor precipitate your attack. They are 
“like a torrent, which it is dangerous to stem 
“ in its career. The thirst of riches, and the. 
“ consciousness of-success, redouble their valour, 

“ and valour is of more avail than arms or num- 
“ bers. Be patient till they have loaded them- 
“ selves with the incumbrance of wealth. The 
“ possession of wealth will divide their counsels 
“ and assure' your victory.” This subtle policy 
is perhaps a refinement of the Arabian writers; 
and the situation of Charles will suggest a more 
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Barrow and selfish motive of procrastination; the chap. 
Secret desire of humbling the pride, and wasting 
k the provinces, of the rebel duke of Aquitain. It 
is yet* more probable, that the delays of Charles 
were inevitable and reluctant. A standing army 
was unknown under the first and second race: 
more than half the. kingdom was now in the hands 
of the Saracens: *according to their respective 
situation, the Franks of Neustria and Austrasia 
were too conscious or too careless of the impend¬ 
ing danger; and the voluntary aids of the Gepidae 
and Germans were separated by a long interval 
from the standard of the Christian general. No 
sooner had he collected his forces, than he sought 
and found the enemy in the centre of France, 
between Tours and Poitiers. V His well-conducted 
march was covered by a range of hills, and Ab- 
derame appears to have been surprised by his 
unexpected presence. The nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe, advanced with equal ardour to an 
encounter whieh would change the history of the 
world. In the six first days of desultory combat* 
the horsemen and archers^f the East maintained 
their advantage: but in the closer onset of the 
seventh day, the Orientals were oppressed by the 
strength and stature of the Germans, who, with 
stout hearts and iron hands 31 , asserted the civil 
and religious freedom of their posterity. The 
epithet of Martel, i^ HamTmr, which has been 

- 31 Gens Austrue membrorum pre-eminentiA valida, et gens Ger¬ 
mans corde et corpora prastantiisima, quasi in ietu oculi, manfl 
ferret, et pectore arduo, Arabcs extinxerum (Roderic. Tolettn. 
c.xiv.). 
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CHAP, added to the name of Charles, is expressive of his 
weighty and irresistible strokes: the valour of 
Elides wasexcited by resentment and emulation; 
and their companions, in the eye of hiistory. are 
the true Peers and Paladins of French chivalry. 
After a bloody field, in which Abderame was 
slain, the Saracens, in the dose of the evening, 
retired to their camp. In the disorder and despair 
of the night, the various tribes of Yemen and 
Damascus, of Africa and Spain, were provoked 
to turn their arms against each other: the re¬ 
mains of their host were suddenly dissolved, and 
each emir consulted his safety by an hasty and 
separate retreat. At the dawn of day, the still¬ 
ness of an hostile camp was suspected by the 
victorious Christians : on the report of their spies, 
they ventured to explore the riches of the vacant 
tents; but, if we except some celebrated relics, a 
small, portion of the spoil was restored to the 
innocent and lawM owners. The joyful tidings 
were soon diffused over the Catholic world, and 
the monks of Italy could affirm and believe that 
three hundred and fifty, or three hundred and 
seventy-five, thousand of the Mahometans had 
been crushed by the hammer of Charles 31 ; while 
no more than fifteen hundred Christians were slain 
in the field of Touts. But this incredible tale is 
sufficiently disproved by the caution of the French 
general, who apprehended the snares and accidents 

32 These numbers are stated by Paul Warnefrid, the deacon of 
AqnUcia (de Gestis Langobaid. l. vi. p. 921 . edit. Grot.), and Anas* 
tonus, the libiarian of the Roman church (in Vit. Gregorii II.), who 
tellta miraculous story of three consecrated spunges, which rendered 
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of a, pursuit, and dismissed Ms German allies to 
their native forests. The inactivity of a conqueror 
betrays the loss of strength and blood, and the 
most cruel execution is inflicted, not in the ranks 
of battle, but oh the backs of a flying enemy. 
Yet the victory of the Franks was complete and 
final; Aquitain was recovered by the arms of 
Eudes; the Arabs never resumed the conquest 
of Gaul, and they were soon driven beyond the 
Pyrenees by Charles Martel and his valiant 
race M . It might have been expected that the 
saviour of Christendom would have been canon¬ 
ized, or at least applauded, by the gratitude of 
the clergy, who are indebted to Ms sword for 
their present existence. But in the public dis¬ 
tress, the mayor of the palace had been compelled 
to apply the riches, or at least the revenues, of 
the bishops and abbots, to the relief of the state 
and the reward of the soldiers. His merits were 
forgotten, Ms sacrilege alone was remembered, 
and, in an epistle to a Carlovingian prince, a 
Gallic synod presumes to declare that Ms an¬ 
cestor was damned; that on the opening of Ms 
tomb, the spectators were affrighted by a smell 

invulnerable the French soldiers among whom they had been 
shared. It should seem, that in- his letters to the Pope, Eudes 
usurped the honour of the victory, for which he is chastised by 
the French annalists, who, with equal falsehood, accuse him of 
inviting the Saracens. 

33 Narbonne, and the rest of Septimania, was recovered by 
Pepin, tile son of Charles Martel, A. D. 765 (Pagi, Critica, tom. 
iii. p. 300.). Thirty-seven years afterwards it was pillaged by a 
sudden inroad of the Arabs, who employed the captives in the 
construction of the moschof Cordova (DeGuignes, Hist, des Buns, 
tom. i. p. 364.). 
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chap, of dre and the aspect of an horrid dragon ; And 
that a saint of the times was indulged with a 
pleasant vision of the soul and body of Charles 
Martel, burning, to all eternity, in the* abyss of 
| hell 34 . .J l* 

Elevation The loss ofau army, or a province, in the 
bassidcs.’ Western world, was less painful to the court 
746^750 ^ aBia8CUS » than the rise and progress of a do¬ 
mestic competitor. Except among' the Syrians, 
the caliphs of the house of Ommiyah had never 
been the objects of the public favour. The 
life Of Mahomet recorded their perseverance in 
idolatry and rebellion : their conversion had been 
reluctant, their elevation irregular and factious, 
and their throne was cemented with the most 
holy and noble blood of Arabia. The best of 
their race, the pious Omar, was dissatisfied with 
his own title: their personal virtues were in¬ 
sufficient to justify a departure from the order 
of succession; and the eyes and wishes of the 
faithful were turned towards the line of Hashem 
and the kindred of the apostle of God. Of 
these the Fatimites were either rash or pusil- 
lanimous; but the descendants of Abbas che¬ 
rished, with courage and discretion, the hopes 
of their rising fortunes, From an obscure resi¬ 
dence in Syria, they secretly dispatched their 

^This pastoral letter, addressed to Lewis the Germanic, the 
grandson of' Charlemagne, and most probably composed by the 
pen of the artful Hincmar,is dated in the year 658,and signed by the 
bishops of the provinces of Rheims, and Rouen (Baronius, Anna). 
Eccles. A. D. 741. Fleuty, Hist Eccles. tom. x. p. 514—516.). 
Yet Baronius himself, and the French critics, reject with contempt 
tliis episcopal fiction. 
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agents and missionaries, who preached in the chaj.\ 
Eastern provinces their hereditary indefeasible 
right; and Mohammed, the son of Ali, the son 
of Abdallah, the son of Abbas, the uncle of the 
prophet, gave audience to the deputies of Chp- 
rasan, and accepted their free gift of four hundred 
thousand pieces of gold. After the death of 
Moham&ed, the oath of allegiance was admi¬ 
nistered in the name of his son Ibrahim to a nume¬ 
rous band of votaries, who expected only a signal 
and a leader; and the governor of Chorasan con¬ 
tinued to deplore his fruitless admonitions and the 
deadly slumber of the caliphs of Damascus, till he 
himself, with all his adherents, was driven from the 
city and palace of Mcru, by the rebellious arms of 
Abu Moslem Jj . That maker of kings, the author, 
as he is named, of the call of the Abbassides, was 
at length rewarded for his presumption of merit 
with the usual gratitude of courts. A mean, per¬ 
haps a foreign, extraction could not repress the 
aspiring energy of Abu Moslem. Jealous of his 
wives, liberal of his wealth, prodigal of his own 
blood and of that of others, he could boast with plea¬ 
sure, and possibly with truth, that he had de¬ 
stroyed six hundred thousand of his enemies; and 
such was the intrepid gravity of his mind and 

countenance, that he was never seen to smile 

* 

y? 

33 The steed and the saddle which had carried any of his wives 
were instantly killed or burnt, lest they should be afterwards 
mounted by a male, twelve hundred mules or camels were, 
required for his kitchen furniture; and the daily consumption 
amounted to three thousand hakes, an hundred sheep, besides 
oxen, poultry, &c. (Abulpharagius, Hist. Dynast, p. 140.). 
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CHAP, except on a day of battle. In the viable separa- 
tion of parties the green was consecrated^ to the 
Fatimites; the Ommiades were .distinguished by 
the white ; and the black, as the most adverse, 
was naturally adopted by the Abbassides. Their, 
turbans and garments were stained with that 
gloomy colour: two blade standards, on pike-staves 
nine cubits long, were borne aloft in tfie van of 
Abu Moslem; and their allegorical names of the 
night and die shadow obscurely represented the 
indissoluble union and perpetual succession of the 
line *of Hashem. From the Indus to the Eu¬ 
phrates theEast was convulsed by the quarrel of the 
white and the black factions: the Abbassides ware 
most frequently victorious; but their public suc¬ 
cess was clouded by the personal misfortune of 
their chief. The oourt of Damascus, awakening 
from a long slumber, resolved to prevent the pil¬ 
grimage of Mecca, which Ibrahim had undertaken 
with a splendid retinue, to recommend himself at 
once to the favour of the prophet and of die people. 
A detachment of cavalry intercepted his march 
and arrested his person; and the unhappy Ibra¬ 
him, snatched away from the promise of untasted 
royalty, expired in iron fetters in the dungeons of 
Haran. His two younger brothers, Saffah and 
Almansor, eluded the search of the tyrant, and lay 
concealed at Cufa, till the zeal of the people and 
the approach of his Eastern friends allowed them 
to expose theft persons to the impatient public. 
On Friday, in the dress of a caliph, in the colours 
of the sect, Safiah proceeded with religious and 
military pomp to the mosch: ascending the pulpit, 
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he frayed and preached as the lawful successor of CHAP. 
Mahomet; and, after his departure, his kinsmen 
bound a willing people by an oath of fidelity. 

But it was on the banks of the Zab, and not in 
the mosch of Cufe, that this important controversy 
waS determined, Every advantage appeared to 
be on the side of the white faction: the authority 
of established government; an'army of an hun¬ 
dred and twenty thousand soldiers, against a sixth 
part of that number; and the presence and merit 
of the caliph Mervan, the fourteenth and last of 
the house of Ommiyah. Before his accession to 
the throne, he had deserved, by his Georgian war- 
fere, the honourable epithet of the ass of Meso¬ 
potamia 30 ; and he might have been ranked among 
the greatest princes, had not, says Abulfeda, the 
eternal order decreed that moment for the ruin of 
his family; a decree against which all human 
prudence and fortitude must struggle in vain. The 
orders of Mervan were mistaken, or disobeyed: 
the return of his horse, from which he had dis¬ 
mounted on a necessary occasion, impressed the 
belief of his death; and the enthusiasm of the 
black squadrons was ably conducted by Abdallah, 
the uncle of his competitor. After an irretriev¬ 
able defeat, the caliph escaped to Mosul ; but 
the colours of the Abbassides were displayed from 

58 & Hemwr. He had been governor of Mesopotamia, and the 
Arabic proverb praises the courage of that wairiifce breed of asses 
who never fly from an enemy. The' surname'of Mervan may jus¬ 
tify the comparison of Homer(IliadVa57, &c.), and both will 
silence the modems, who consider the ass as a stupid and ignoble 
emblem (IPHeibelot, Btbliot. Orient, p. 658 ). 
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the rampart; he suddenly repAssed the Tigris, 
cast a melancholy look on his palace of Haran, 
crossed the Euphrates, abandoned the fortifica¬ 
tions of Damascus, and, without halting in'Pales¬ 
tine, pitched his last and fatal camp at Busar on 
the hanks of the Nile ®V His speed was urged by 
the incessant diligence of Abdallah, who in every 
step of the pursuit acquired strength and reputa¬ 
tion : the remains of the white faction were 
finally vanquished in Egypt; and the lance, which 
terminated the life and anxiety of Mervan, was 
not less welcome perhaps to the unfortunate 
than to the victorious chief. The merciless in¬ 
quisition of the conqueror eradicated the most 
distant branches of the hostile race: their bones 
were scattered, their memory was accursed, and 
the martyrdom of Hossein was abundantly re¬ 
venged on the posterity of his tyrants. Fourscore 
of the Ommiades, who had yielded to the faith 


Four several places, all in Egypt, bore the name of Busir, or 
Busiris, so famous in Greek fable. The first, where Mervan was 
slain, was to the west of the Nile, in the province of Fium,, or 
Arsinoej the second in the Delta, in the Sebennytic nomej the. 
third, near the pyramids; the fourth, which was destroyed by Dio- 
clesian (see above, vol. ii. p. 135.), in the Thebais. I shall here 
transcribe a note of the learned and orthodox Michaelis: Videntur 
in pluribus iEgypti superioris urbibus Busiri Coptoque arma 
sumpsisse Christiani, libertatemque de religione sentiendi defen- 
disse, sed succubuisse quo in bcllo Coptus et Busiris diruta, et 
circa Esnam magna sfrages edita. Bellum narrant sed caussam 
belK ignorant scriptores Byzantini, alioqui Cop turn et Busirim non 
rebellasse dicturi, sed caussam Christiatiorum suscepturi (Not. 211 . 
p. 100.). For the geography of the four Busirs, see. Abulfeda 
.(Descript. JEgypt. p. Q. vers. Michaelis. Gottingac, 1776, in 4to.), 
Michaelis (Not. '122—127. p. 58—63.), and D’Anville (Mcmoirc 
sur l’Egyptc, p, 85. 147. 205.). 
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quet at Damascus. The 1 laws of hospitality were 
violatedby a promiscuous massacre: the board was 
spread -ov* their,iadlenh^^ ; andthe festivity 
of the guests was ^hyened hy^tfte.^Upc of their 
dying groans. By th$K event of^theciyU war the 
dynasty of the was fenly established; 

but the Christians ordyvcouid triumph in the 
mutual hatred aiid coiqmon loss of the disciples of 
Mahomet* ■ 

Yet the thoUsahds who were swept away by the .Revolt oi 
sword of war might have been speedily retrieved 
in the succeeding generation, if the consequences . 
of the revolution had not tended to dissolve the 
power and unity of the empire of the Saracens. 

In the proscription of the Omniiades, a royal 
youth of the name of Abda lrahman alone escaped 
the rage of his enemies, who, hunted the wander¬ 
ing exile, from the banks, of the Euphrates to the 
vallies of Mount ‘Atlas. His presence in the 
neighbourhood of Spain revived the seal of the 
white faction. The name and cause of the Ab- 
bassides had been first vindicated by the Persians; 
the West, had beeq ,putb.jiom arms; and the 

servants of the abdicated family .still held, by a 
precarious tenure,, the inheritance' of their lands 
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were invited to a ban- chap. 


38 See Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem. ,p. 136—145.), Eutychh** 
(Anna!, tom. ii,. p. 393 . vets. Pocock), Elmacin .(Hist. Saraom. p. 
log—121.), Abulpharagius (Hist. Dynast, p. 134— 140.), Roderic 
of Toledo (Hist. Arabum, c. 18. p. 33.), Theophane* (Chronograph, 
p. 356, 357. who speaks of the Abbas sides under the names of . 
Xugaranlu and Moufo^ojw), and lie BibliotMque of D’HerWpt, 
in the articles of Oirmtadet, AUtamdn, Mtervan, Ibrahim,- Hffffak, 
Alou Moslem. 
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C HAP - and the offices of gov^i»eht ,S^»giy prompted 
v^py^/ by gratitude, indignation, and fear, they invited 

throne of bis ancestors; and, itt jhis desperate con- 

abaost the same. Hie acclamations of the people 
saluted bi» landing on.the coast of Andalusia; 
and, after a successiMstruggle, Abdalrahman 
established the throne of Cordova, and was. the 
father of. the Ommiades of Spain, who reigned 
above two hundred and fifty years from the. At¬ 
lantic to the Pyrenees ®. He slew in battle a 
lieutenant of the Abbasades, who had invaded his 
dominions with a fleet and army :>■ the head of Ala, 
in salt and camphire, was suspended by a daring 
messenger before the palace of Mecca; and the 
caliph Almansor rejoiced in his safety, that he was 
removed by seas add lands from such a formidable 
adversary. Their mutual designs or declarations 
of offensive war evaporated Without effect; but in¬ 
stead of opening a door to the conquest of Europe, 
Spain was dissevered from .the trunk of the mo¬ 
narchy, engaged in perpetual hostility with the 
East, and in^ined to peace and friendship with 
the Christian sovereigns of Constantxnople and 
TripU di- France. The example of the Ommiades was imi- 
th^° f tftted by the real or fictitious progeny of Ali, the 
H P hate - Edrissites of Mauritania, and 1 the more powerful 
Fa^imites of Africa and Egypt.' In the tenth 


*(• For tin revolution of Spain,, consult Roderic of Toledo (c. 
rviii. p. 34, StcO> the Bibliotheca Arabico-Hispana (tom. ii. p. 30. 
108.), and Cardonne (Hist, de l’A&ique et de l’Espegne, tom. i. p. 
1^-197. SOS .*78, 3*3, &c.). 
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Cttiioan, and Cordova; €xcoiB- 




mtUjicatect 
ciple 


eriminal than «n:%^emrer * 

Mecca was the^atrimony of thq line uf-HasKem, 
yet the Abbassidea whenever tempted to reside 
either in the birth-place"® 

luted mth tfie blood, of the Ommiades p 
some hesitation, Almansor, tlte brother and suc¬ 
cessor of lajd. thefoundations of Bagdad ?, 
the Impe^ stet of hia posterity during* reign of 
five hundred years 44 . The chosen spot is on the 
eastern hank of the Tigris, about fifteen miles above 

40 t shall not stop to refute the strange errors add. fancies of Sir 
William (his Works, itol, ; iii.j>. 371 —3>4. octatro edi^jn) 
and VplifdiB' ffttshtire Generale.c.xxviii. tom: ir. '.pi : 124, 125. 
edition de'Lauaaime), concerting the division of the, Saracen em- 

-.Jill. r Tl —' 3 __ f 1 
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postor, who has framed an apocryphal history of the conquest of 
Spain by the.Arabs. ;; : r~y i'.vif . 

41 The geographer ilfAnvtie g^nphrara et k'Rgre, p J 21 — 
123.), and the Orientalist IVHerbtlot(KbMdthdqtie, p. 167 , 16 #.), 
may suffice'for the knowledge ofTSagdad.Oi»r travellers, Pietro 
della Valle (tom. i. p. 688 -^ 698 .j, Thveraier (tom-tp, 230—S38-), 
Thevenot (part ii. p.SOj)—-212.), Otter (tom. i. p-lfo)—168-), «»d 
Niebuhr (Voyage en Arabic, torit'n. p. 23g—271.), har* seen poly 
its decay; and'the Nubian geographer (p. 204.), and the travelling 
Jew, Beryanna of Tudela (Irinetariutmp. 1 12—133. & Coast. 
PEmpereur, apud Efaevir, 1633), are the only writers, of my ac¬ 
quaintance, who have known Bagdad under the reign of the Ah' - 
bassidei. •' ’ ,V V< - • 

*' The foundations of Bagdadwere kid A. ft. 14S> A.d>.^P(t. 
Mostasem, the last of rite Abbsastdes, was takes and pte to (hath 
by the Tatters, A. R. 656 , A.D. the gOthof February. 
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the ruins of Modain: tbe^Tifife^ was of a cuctt- 

tnl, now '^wirfled to a proviiicialtown, that the 
ifuneral of a popular saint aright-be attended by 
eight hnn$ed tboua(Rid ped and sixty thousand 
whiten of &lgdad and the adjjaeent Mllages^ In 
this city pf peace*, amidst therichesof the East, 

abstinence and 


wars and buildings, Almansdr left behind him 


this treasdfe' 
vices or virtues of his children. His 00. ;Mahadi, 
id 4 tingle pilgrimage to. Mecca, expended six 
milBoUs of dinars of gold. A pious :*md charitable 
motive may sanctify the foundation of cisterns 
mid cairavattseras, which ,be distributed along a 
measured road of hdadted • mdeefclMsfc his 


snow, could serve -only 








the income . of., a provinje^a ^ miHions 
four hundred thousand;-gold ffiwB^.he&«e A |^ 
drew his. foot from..'l^j.Blanuj,the. ;mqrtp| 
of the samp prince, a thoa^and pearls of the largest 
size were showered os th®?lpsd.i?f die bpde^, *ftd 
a lottery of lands and .houses; delayed the cap?i- 
dous bounty of fortune.. ". The glories of jtbe court 
were brightened, ia^er i'than ; impai?cd, «}, the 

feeble ■ Moctader “ Tie ea%l^ wh^. a^ay*” 
says the historian Abulfeda, “ both hjoj^Mwl ftw* 
“ was, under arras* whfelj together made a body 


“ the winder blade. ^ door* 

“ fcetepers9 ptunbe: #ved ■*,:*% Barges 
“ and bdatSi decorations, 


“ were seen.SwraiBiKW.u 
“ the pahme j 


WWm.?*-** 


Nor was. 


I A^era worf AiS^f^ eatpre^ the lilimfh'ti 

Rofjua ’~| 1 |(ffrijli ¥“»*. I*"*.** 


cau^it*MB^aa *hey»tJS 


1 crowd. 
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OB 

hia&* 

rwi^alt^perto 
"rare 

wasatree of gold and 
into. ^tteten laige branches, 
u tat whi<A, and ph ^e lesBet. bougbg, sat a variety 
“ of birds iw of'the came precious metals, as 
“ wellas the leaves of the tree. While the ma- 
“ eBneiy affected spontaneous motions, the several 
“ K»3s warbled their naturkl harmony. Through 
“ tins; scene bf magnMcehe^. the Greek- atnbas- 
t" sadcsr ^as led by the vim to t^ foot of the 
“ caliph’s throne 48 .” In the West, the Ommiades 
of Spain supported, with equal pomp, the title of 
commander of the 'fiutihMr Three mites from 
Ondoyaf hl h by favourite sultana, tire 

third and greatest of tin Abdahfahmans con- 
'structed the city, palace,: had gardens .of Zehra. 
Tweniy-fivc yearn,’ ifi$i above three .rn£Ditms ster¬ 
ling, w^^eh^Eoye^by the founder:, his liberal 
taste ‘ the. 


■ v ■^" wr 

- -jfSBWWa p. w$nk>M#mr m 

of 

AWfiifc, I bin used, Inth.-i*®* kuMkmm,' She Enfftiftfetatte- 
Shn’**®#* lemod and msitMe |$ Hutu of‘ _ ' 4v '‘‘ ' ‘' 

*M ‘ ' ’ * ' 





0S.THB mmm- 

a "ti taiiaa, mm * au * 

fiflBc^L^crugted 

c^ousafid costly figurw^f ,^ 6 and tpadrupeds. 
-Ia. a lofty pavilion of tjSe: gjitdfhs, <Hie of thdse 
basons and fountain*. so delightful in a sultry 
climate, whs replenished not with wa ter, but with 
the purest quicksilver. The seAgfio of Abdal- 
rahman, bis wives, concubines,; and black eunuchs, 
amounted, to - six thousand three hundred persons-; 
«ad he was attended tb-i&e field by a guard of 
twdve thousand hors*~ whos belts, and scymetars 
were studded with gddf^fT ' J V; 

In a private-condition,, our desires areper- 
petually repressed by, povertyaj&d subordination; 
but the lives and labours of ,naiflions are devoted 
to the service of a despotic pnnc^ whine laws are 
blindly obeyed* and s|pe wishes are instantly 

dictates of. reason, there are few among us who 
would ohi$nhtdy rrfuie a .trial of the comforts 
and the cares of royalty. It may therefore be of 
some uaoito borrow -^a '.eoqperlc^ee-'<«- “JO® 

Abdalralanan, whose- magn^pnce has perhaps 
excited oar admiration and enyy, and to trans¬ 
cribe an"authtdric memorial which .wm found in 
the doset of ih^ decea^. “ 1‘havfe now 

'■ 'A*' ' s 



or Jieace; 

—.iV-ja*t idea J*f &e ***** *#4 SrchitecUtf* of the Arabian* 
. of &*ia|0i«B'Jhe conceived front she description end. of, the 
a j. Travel*, p. 17tT*-l68 jt- 


St 



Its conse¬ 
quences on 
private and 
public 
happiness. 
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enemies, 
lendurs, 
#r 



'*■.ine Ka^ffi CTs whi^ihave f&flen to> ravlot: ; ,they 
“amount to FoUETklEN,:■»- O: mqn ! _ place not • 
“ thy, confidence ip this presentworld *!” / The 
lmcuiy of the caliphs, soHselfSS'.to ihduf'.'l private 
hapjnness, relaxed the nerves, and terminated the 
progress,, of the Arabian empire,,. Temporal and 
Rinata] .conquest hadbeen the sole occupation of 
the first successors of MAomet j and after supply*- 
ing themselves with the necessaries of fife, the , 
whole revenue was scrupulously devoted in that 
salutary work. The Abbassides were impoverished 
.by the . multitude of their^fants and their contempt 
of ceconomy. Instead of pursuing the great object 
of ambition, their leisure, their affections, the 
powers of their mind, wpre diverted by pomp and 
pleasure; Ihe revwds of valour w^c mnb^zled by 
women and eunuchs, andthe.roy^l camp was en* 
cnmllaed by W to A similar 


emperor 


h ? 

lalP'V'await .expectafiob*. .Mf;e*nnmonly 
jfc uirpiff iproli 

(the w% peuoitir ciSp^Wi I caaf tp3i)i£wiEfc certainty), 
my . hij^-lroajt^aw farewe&ft; 


fHWJtoMtian. '• 




ail prosperity: ,tl 


wwi|n» vuu nuyjvuM} Vi 1 the ca- chap. 

^th? e^tibuio^xt wks roftq^liiy1|ine *^L, 

■”'*'* "maS®!*" ; *ii.y in the occupa- 

te ip the pursuits of literature, 

i 4 rtf nm n llA, 


tWfiB 


ancLhappinessin the tJ^uJUity of dorae&tic life, 

War wais no longer the passion'of the Saracens; 
and the increase of pay, the repetition of donatives, 
were mSthicierit to allure the posterity of those 
voluntary champions who had crowded to the 
standard of Abubeker and; Omar for the hopes of 
spoil and of paradise. 

Under the reign of the Ommiades, tire studio Introduc- 
of the Moslems.were confined to. the utia^i^at|pn ieam»^ 
of theKoran, andthe eloquence ana poetry of 
their native tongue. A people continually ex- a.d. 754, 
posed to the. dangers of the filld must, esteem the jj£ 813 ’ 
healing poivers of medicine or father q£ surgery: 
but the starving physicians of Arabia murmured a 
complaint that exercise 'Hind . temperance - deprived’ 
them of the greatest part of thfeir: practice ®. After 
their civiland domestic wars, the sublets of the 
Abbassides, awakeninfffrom .this mental lethargy, 
found leisure arid* felt cajdosity for-. tite. acquisition 
of profane science, Tm&Jpirit diet encouraged 
by thecaliph Ahnanswy stiivtafiidW^.knw- 


^thedetiens of’his 

90 r&i^'i^e'c^w*£ion of Mahomet 
^Reniu^V-iri Fabriciui, Biblipt. Crratt. 
mwrn* et himiijjdf was skilled io the aitof me- 
Mabpthet, tom ifi. |S. 9fft— 40S.}ha« 
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"vJvL/cient seats, Hifl-ambasSSdoii aft"X&hsta^inople, 
his agentii?M Artiieaial Syiiapi^d Egfirt, collected 
the rcthuiea of Grecian science: at his cpftitnand 
the^ were translated by the most skilful inter- 
1 : peters into the Arabic language: bis siilgecis wefe 
eihorted assiduously to 1 peruse, these instructive 
wHtingsI; and the: successor of Mahomet assisted 
; ndth pleasure and modesty at the assemblies and 
disputations of the learned: “ He was not igno¬ 
rant,” says Abulpharagius, “ that they are the 
“ elect of God, hia best and most useful servants, 
“ whose lives are devotdite ihe improveanentof their 
“rational faculties. The'mean ambition of the 
“ Chinese or the Turks may glory in the industry 
“ of their hands or the indulgence * of their brutal 
“ appetites.* Yet these dexterous artists must view, 
“ with hopeless emulation, the hexagons and py- 
“ ramids of the cdls of a hs^Wve ^: these fertitu- 


... . f „ „, v , v eness 

“ of the lions and tygers ;ttnd in their ambrous en- 


w » v , ^ ■**r5".-- < ' uv '*g vu> V* . 

“ the' grossest and -Tadpfcsardid quadrupeds' The 
“ teachers of wisdom iu® ^be true luminaries and 
“ legislators of a weil&'which, 'without their aid,, 


tom, v,' 


of AfetiMW-: sides'MTOtajd: a^ asniroujd 
occbffijtHsh tbe _|^Ten end with ttie Waflesk owmtijjj possibly of 
materials, were ^^ned .by.a^^mat^l;:; ^ « 

miimtee for the Jfsger, 70 degroy; 34 minute* for tlje smaller.: 
actual measure is 10 $ degrees,^ minutes,' $ ' 

.Yet this perfect harmony raises the wodt atjhe' the, 

Wttst: the bees are not masters.c^" 
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, succeeding princes of the line of Abbas: their 
rivals, -the Fatimitcjs of Africa and the Ommiades 
of Spain, were the patrons of .the learned, as well 
as the conunajiders of the faithful: the same royal 
prriogstitfe wasclaimedby i^4Bdeprii&»t emirs 
of the provinces ; and their emulation diffused the 
taste and the rewards of science from Samarcand 
and Bochara to Fez and Cordova. The virirofa 
sultan consecrated a sum of two hundred, thousand 
pieces of gold to the foundation of, a college at 
Bagdad, which he endowed with an annual revenue 
of fifteen thousand dinars. The fruits of instruc¬ 
tion were communicated, perhaps at different 
times, to six thousand disciples of every degree, 
from the, son of the noble to that of the mechanic: 
a snfficimit allowance was provided for rite, indi¬ 
gent scholars; and the merit or industry ofthe 
professors was repaid with adequate stipends., ; In 
every city the jmriuctimm of > 
were copied R»d<^ of the 

studious-and . A private 

doctor refused the invitation ‘of the sultan of 
Bochara^ because the carriage of his hophs would 
have required four hundred camels. The royal 
library of the Fatimites consisted of one huhdred 
thousand manimcripts, defiantly transcribed and 
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Sited Kin Who died A.H. 462, A.D. 

* ipj-hii fijnrisbed (Dynast 'p. UJQ.) with thk 

ifuipfis pMMge, u wtfl as VUHthetext' of Pocock’s Specimen 
Ahbnm. ABtunberof^iEraijranecdote#ofphdosejdten, 
Tfcfc. Who -flourishdJ under each caliph, fopn tha 
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CHAP. spleudidfybbundj which wete-lent, withdtitjealousy 
or avarice, to die' students of'Cabo. Yet fjiis col¬ 
lection fetbt appear Moderate, if we can believe 
that the Ommiades of Spain lad-formed, a library 
of Six hundred thousand volumes, forty-four of 
whiehwere employed in the mere catalogue. Thfeir 
coptal, Cordova, with, the adjacent towiis of Ma¬ 
laga, yAlmeria, and Murcia, had given birth to 
more than three hundred writers,; and above se¬ 
venty public libraries were opened in die cities of 
the 'Andalusian kingdom. The age of Arabian 
i—~~ continued about five hundred years, till 
ion oftheMoguls, and was coeval 
and most slothful, period of Eu¬ 
ropean anrnds; but since the sun of science has 
arben in the West, it should seOm that the Ori¬ 
ental studies have languished and declined M . ' > 
Their real In in. those of 

FniSe^. Europe^ the lar greato ,1 ’ifert of'the innumerable 
acience*. volumes were possessed orily of local value or ima¬ 
ging me^ The Shelves were crowded with 
orators and poets, whose style was adapted to - the 

neral and . ' ’ .'' 




p. 250—298. particulirijr .p. sy^/Ebd Rep! 

AU& p. 274; 274. 530, #,), . . 

. Aw4^n. ; ~ • '■ w- 

« Ttle Arabic 
proportion of die 'Sasaiesv 
norny and medicine aii^ntak 
one of bras*, the, other (& u$6r 

ii..4l7.l. ■ - . 3V V 
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and evente;with codes and <#mmentarit>$of juris¬ 
prudence, which derived- their authority from the 
law of the prophet; with the interpreters of the 
Koran,and orthodox tradition; and with the whole 
theological tribe, polemicai my8tics, scholastics, and- 
moralists, the first or the list of writers, according 
to the different estimate of sceptics or believers. 
The .works of speculation or science may be reduced 
to the four classes of philosophy, mathematics, as¬ 
tronomy, and physic. The sages of Greece were 
translated and illustrated in the Arabic language, 
and some treatises, now lost in the original, have 
been recovered in the versions of the East 86 , which 
possessed and studied the writings of Aristotle aud 
Plato, of Euclid and Apollonius, of Ptolemy, Hip¬ 
pocrates, and Galen Among the ideal systems, 


CHAP. 
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Arabians adopted the philosophy of the-Stagirite, 

* As for uM&itcc, the .fifths si*£h, aft} seventh 
is still wantujg)' of' tl&Cotric'Sectibns - of ApoilaijsiuCriitgeus, 
which were jointed.fijjsijhe Florence MSS. 1601 (Febnc. Bibliot. 

■ Grac.,tomj-ii,Si>|^^Tfet, U*r Jlgh . book 'had fjeei^pievioualy ' 
restored his-ISbge; 

in FtmtendfetoiiA - ;v : . 

» The iheritofthese Arabic venjonsis ireely discussed byRenaudbt 
(Fabric. Biblioi,,Gre:c. tom.i. p. Sl.S—Slh.), and piously'defended 
by Casiri (Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom . i p,238—«40.).Most of the 
versions of Plato* Aristotle, Hippocrates, Ga|fp, ike,.are escribed to 
( Honain, a physician of the NcstorWsect, who flourished at Bagdad 
; injthecourt of . the caliphs, .aod.difd A. D. 876. He-waaat the 
/head of a school or toariuiactureof translation j,aad (% works of his. 
isbrp and disciples were paWisheduhder hisnawe. Sec Abilpharagius 
'Cbjpest p. 88.115.171—IHanft t$?»i®N»fc Orient, 

; toe^ ii. p, 438,), EKHeibelot (Bibftob,Ori*pttle,p. 456.), Asseman 
(BMot. Orient.-tom. ntl p. 104.), ini Casiri (Bibliot. AiaWjHis- 

• pane,Jon#:Cp. *86-^. 30B. 304, Ac.). 

* ->\f 
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JEHE DECIdSf# ANJ) F,ALL 


Of 

, rrj? .^ r . ____jiai£aadhii 

wfii * it!*.-. . AA-ini 



the fall 
from 



language and rdigion of 
of thafrreligion, the-3? 
their obscurity, 

Oriental sects, arid their, founder 1 was long after¬ 
wards restored by the Mahometans of Spain to the 
Latin schools K /~ The physics, both ofthe Academy 
and the Lycaeiim, as they are built, not on obser¬ 
vation, but on argument, hare retarded the progress 
of real knowledge. ' The metaphysics of infinite, 
or finite, spirit, ha™ too often been enlisted in the 
sendee of superstitira. But the human Acuities 
are fortified by the art and practice of ; 

the ten nte&caments apd me* 

#*> and his syllogism is the keenest 
; It was dexterously wielded 
in tka scboaJa of the Saracens, but as it is more 

lU- 


weapW of 'i 



•f ■ 

■mhnuf 

^Italians .’of!'^^be 


33*908.^^., 

Swoti «f Ariatgtfemay^hflgp A rf in ^ PhijnftnriTTiirrff i^itT»*wraiyffiTrti 
of Mr. Jam« Binia.O^# 
ottadie* of 
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ceaway*, andwhat^rTTSpybdtte oijgp 4the 
name, the science of' algebra is ascri?>td to tine 
Grecian Diophantus by the modest testimony of 
the Arabs themaelves*. Thw cultivated with 


CHAP. 
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more .success the sublime science of astronomy, 
which elevatesthe mind of man to disdain his 


diminutive planet and momentary existence. The 
costly instruments pf observation were , supplied by 
the caliph Almamon, and the land of the Chal¬ 
drons still afforded the s&Q6 spdo&s fcml, the 
same unclouded horizon. In the plains of Sihaar, 
and a second time in those of Cufe, hisJaadiejma- 
ticians accurately measured a degree of the great 
circle of the earth, and determmed at twenty-fom 
thousand miles the entire circumference of oar 
globed From the reign of theAbbassides to that 
of the grand-children of Tamerlane, th,e stars, with¬ 
out the aid of glassy were diligently observed; 
and the astnmomical tables ofBbgdad, Spain, and 
Samarcand te , correct some minute errors, withon|| 

®AbulpKaraglus,Dya88f.y.8l.*S2. Bibliot.Atab.-Hisp.tohtH." 
p. 370,371. In quern (says thepritftate ofthe jacobitea) aiimajiserit 
«e lector, oceanum hocin geneit {tdgetr<e} inyeniet. ; Hie taj^C 
Diophantus of Alexandria. Is unknown, bat his si* boots are stiU 
extant, aid have besn i&wtiatieilbji the Greek Pla&iidjes actd. Ae 

Frenchman Mewriac (Fabric. Bibtioti Grsec. tom. iv. p.I8—is,j, 

^AbttUe^lAnitsd. ihififfiip'' 

thii bpet^ohlatioraihg to IjwilGh^lecaii^^AfeBist histawii, 
TW* dqgKeji&ft •iicepSisdy'ccifilfij* aoonOO royal or HoshaWte 
whiebt Arabia ^derived j&oin this sacredandlegal practice 
• both' of Palestine -andjlgypt.. Itii* ancient cubit istepeated 400 
SSMtsFiii'^acb basis of 4$e;grMi wSfflaidj abaiseeins «indicate the 
. prupi&'e and universal tpeastues ojf tbe 1%^,, See the Metrologie 


> v J£Spatte ^styanoBMpel Table* of Ulegh ifcgh, withthe preface, 
Oxgp.1767. . 
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Without 


of'the 


I a st^ towards the discovery 
£ . In : tlm? Eastern courts, the 
truthaofmenee could 'be recommended only by 
igp<^<te$aiid folly,; and, ;the :■ astronomer would 
hs«e iWra^disregarded^ had he mot debased his; 
;'^^m-;^.^oaWit|y''by,:,:4iie vein predictions of, 
astrology 43 . But in the science of medicine, the 

The. 




, andtheschool, of Salerno, their leciti- 


of Basis and 

_ |» axe ranked with the Grecian masters; 

in the city of Bagdad, eight hundred and sixty 
s -were licensed to exercise their lucrative 
jsiOn : in Spain, the life of the Catholic 
prinees/was entrusted to the skill: of the Sara¬ 
cens 84 ' ' 
mate 


... _ _ revived in Italy and Europe.the' 
precepts, df the,healing art 66 . .The success:of- 
each professor . most have ,fan ^y per- 

d aptideatid causes; hut vste may form 
®^®ate of their general know- 

was ai Wed byliUbuma^and the 

sciancecrfthe ftsisian astroppm?;*, ke Chardin (Voyagoi en Perie 
toto-ui. p. 1GMTO3,), . , . . .. , ... . . v 

43s: Tile original relates 

apJeaMUt tale,erf*n igtio^nt, buthstrmtej*, practitioner. : 

«£**,'mind b, - 

the ^j^»^Cp?d9Ti^aiiatu i l yiu, c. 7, tom. i. pi sis.). 

dSe. -introduction erf the Arabian, 
scieaces. entQ ItoJjr, are dfe***d with kanuag and judgment by: 
M^tontAnta^t. Jarf^edii JEvi, tom. ffi.n. W^oto.) 
GttRa^Be (Ifioti&€ivi&ifi Nannli. tAtn. il n 1 . 
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ledge of inatomy % botany ®, and chemistry % tie 
threefold basis of their theory and practice. A 
superstitions reverence -for the dead confined hot]) 
the Greeks and the, Arabians to the dissection of 
apes and quadrupeds; the more solid and visibly 
parts were known in the time of Galen, and the 
finer scrutiny of the human frame was reserved 
for the microscope and the injections of modern 
artists. Botany is an active science, and the dis¬ 
coveries of the torrid zone might enrich the 
herbal of Dioscgpdes with two thousand plants.'. 
Some traditionary knowledge might be secreted 
in the temples and monasteries of Egypt ; much 
useful experience had been acquired in the prac¬ 
tice of arts and manufactures; but tho science of 
chemistry owes its origin and improvement to the 
industry of the Saracens. They first invented and 
named the alembic for the purposes of distillation, 
analyzed the substances of the three kingdoms of 
nature, tried the distinetion and affinities 1 of alcalis 
and acids, and converted the poisonous minerals 

®t See a good view of the progress: of anatomy in Wotton ^ Re¬ 
flections on Ancient and Modem Learning, p. 20ft—250 )• His 
reputation lias been Unworthily depredated by the wits in tite 
controversy of Boyle and Bentley. 

®* Bibliot. Arab. Hispana, tom. i. p. 275. Al Bcitbar, of Malaga, 
their greatest botanist, had travelled into Africa, Persia,.and India. 

*!> !>. Watson (Elements of Chemistry, vol. t,. p. 17, &c.) allows 
he original merit of the Arabians. A' et ha rjUotes the modest eon- 
'ession of the famous (Jcbefpfthe ixth century (D'Herbelot, p.387), 
-hat he had drawn most otitis science, perltapa of the transmutation 
>f metals, from the ancient sages. 1 Whatever might be tite origin 
» extent of their knowledge, the arts of ehemistrv and alchymy 
ippear to have been known in Egypt atleast three hundred years 
iefore Mahomet (Wotton’s Reflections,. p. 121—-133. PauW, 
techerches sur *ler Egyptians etles Chinois/ lom. i.*fr376—429.}. 
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cha* ; .intrii&dft Mid salutaiiT niejSdnes. But ike .most 
search of Arabian chmistry was the trans- 
muiationofjnetals, and the elixir - of immortal 
health : thereason and the fortunes of thousand 
wereevaporated in the ^rudbles of alchymy, and the 
consummationof the great work was promoted by 
tHe worthy aid of mystery, fable, and superstition, 
erudition ; '• the Moslems deprived themselves of the 
uste, and principal benefits of a familiar intercourse with 
freedom, Greece, and Rorae,r the knowledge of antiquity, 
he purity of taste, and the freedom of thought. 
Confident in the riches .of their native tongue, the 
Arabians disdained the study of any foreign idiom. 
The Greek interpreters were chosen among their 
Christian subjects; they formed their translations, 
loaietimes on the original text, more frequently 
jerhaps on a Syriac version; and in the crowd of 
iStrbnomera and physicians, there is no example 
tf a poet, an orator, or even an historian, bring 
aught to speak the language of the Saracens* 0 , 
rhe mythology of Homer would have provoked 
he abhorrence of those stern fanatics; they pos- 
icssed in lazy ignorance the colonies of the Mace- 
lonians,. mid theprovincesof€arthageaidRome: 
;he heroes of Plutarch and Livy were buried in 
(blivion ;• and the history of the world before Ma- 
lomet was reduced, to a short legend of the 

70 Abulpljaragiiis (Dynast. p. 26.148;) mentions & Syriac version 
f Homer’s twopoams, byTheophilus.a Chtistuta Atoonite of 
doiurt Libanu9, who professed astronomy at Rah& bir'Edessa to- 

Hisjwwk « .« be a literary 
uribsity. I Ittvlmad sOrpewhewftniU ’do ^,Ulwty ; jhat Plu : 
wch’s ^vies,^|tt _ ,^irfated mtoTwkwh-fdrhisa^rrf Mahozxiet 
re Second. ' 
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Ipdiiarchs, the ptoplmtSj and tBc Pffl^ Juags. 
Oar education in the Greek and Latihschools 
inay have fixed in our minds a standard of exclu¬ 
sive taste; and I am not forward to condemn the 
literatureand judgment of nations, of whose lan¬ 
guage I am ignorant." Yet I As«m> that the 
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classics have much to teach, and* I believe that the 
Orientals have much to learn: the temperate dig¬ 
nity of style, the graceftil proportions of art, the 
foms of visible and intellectual beauty, the just 
delineation of character and passion, the rhetoric 
iff*iratrativc*3m*»li|*inent, the regular fabric of 
epic and dramatic poetry 71 . The influence of 
truth and reason is of a less ambiguous complexion. 
The philosophersLof Athens and Rome enjoyed 
the blessings, and asserted the rights, of civil and 
religious freedom. Their moral and political 
writings might have gradually unlocked the fetters 
of Eastern despotism, diffiised a liberal spirit of 
enquiry and toleration, andencouraged the Arabian 
sages to suspect that their caliph was a tyrant, and 
their prophet an impostor*. The instinct of su¬ 


perstition was alarmed by the introduction even of 


the abstract- sciences; and. the more rigid doctors 


71 1 have perused, with much pleasure, SirWilliarO Jones’s Latiu ' 
Commentary on Asiatic Poetry (London, 1774, in octavo), which 
was composed in the youth of that wonderful linguist. • At prevent, 
in the maturity of his taste, and jut^gmept, he-wouhl jiethap* abate 
of die tervtat, and even partial, pt&iie which hebivtfetowed bn 
the Orientals,' \ . : V, , . 

Among the Arabian philosophers, Avetates has been accused 
of despising the relig&A of tjte the and the Mpr 

hometernffsie his artlefe.;3ti Bale’s Dicd^Hary). Each of tMti 
sects would agree, that In two instance* ootof three, his contempt 
was reasonable, " A 



as 

chap; 
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Wars of 
Harun al 
Rhshid 
against the 
Homans, 

A.D. 

781—805. 


of fhe :Uw condemned tWrashand pernicious cu¬ 
riosity of Almmhou”. , To tie thirst of martyr¬ 
dom, the visum . paradise, and the belief of 
predestination,. we must ascribe tie invincible 
entln^dasm, of the pringe ajid people. ^And the 
sword of the Saracens became less formidable, 
when their youth was drawn ayray’froth the camp 
to the college, when the armies of the faithful pre¬ 
sumed to read and to reflect. Yet the foolish 
vanity of the Greeks was jealous of their studies, 
and reluctantly imparted the sacred fire to • the 
Barbarians.of the East 74 . 

In the bloody conflict of the Ommiades and 
, Abbassides, the Greeks had stolen the opportunity 
of avenging. their Wrongs and enlarging. their 
Kmifs. But a severe retribution was. exacted by 
Mohadi, the third caliph of the new dynasty, who 
seized, in his turn, the favourable opportunity, 
while a woman and a child,' Irene and Constan¬ 
tine, were seated on the Byzantine throne. An 
army of ninety-five thousand Persians and Arabs 
. was sent from .the Tigris to the Thracian Bosplio- 
. ms, under the command of Harun’*, or Aaron, the 

t* D’Herbelot,3iWib{hfe|ue OrientHe, p.'jif). 

7* Gitxptte)! alarm tcgiw it np> run orlw yvixnr, If ifv To "Pa/imaa/ 
■ytror boufiagilai, mSolor tmurai tow fSnrt, &c. Cedrcnus, p, 548, who 
relates how manfully the emperor refused ariththematician to the 
instances and offers of the MipH Almamon. ’ ’This absurd scrapie 
'•Si expressed allhost in tlie same wotife by the eontinuatoi.-ofTheo. 

phanes (Scriptoies post Thfophanenij ^ 11 ^ )-,, v.,' 

. 7* See. die reign and character of Harun alRashid, in the Biblio- 
theijae Grientale.p. 401-4-433. under his proper' :j. ; ^hrd in the 
relative slides'.to Which M. DTierbeldt refers, f Thatfl&imed col¬ 
lector has Khewh';nnnj|i tastein striping the Oriental chronicles of 
they instniptive’afid 



OF. THE 


second son ^ feithfiil. His 

encampment on r the opposite heights of Chryso^ 
polls, or Scutari,' mforraed lrenife, in her palaeeof 




in a 


piUaged .; by, bis 
passage of the Koran,'•to ibr&ten the inatten¬ 
tive despht with the. jndgment. pf God and p&s 
terity. H» 
science; but, in 


Harun 
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CHAP. 
LI I. 

V^y«w' 


sovereign, bar Ministers subscribed an ignominious 
peace: and the exchange of some rov al gifts 
could not disguise 'the annual tribute ofseventy 
thousand dinars of gold, which was imposed on 
the Roman empire. The Saracens had too rashly 
advanced into the midst of a distant and hostile 
land: their retreat was solicited fey the promise of 
faithful guides and plentiful markets;;and not 
a Greek had courage to whisper, that their weary 
forces might be surrounded and destroyed in 
their necessary passage between a slippery moun¬ 
tain and the river Sangarius. Five years after 
this’ expedition, Harun ascended the throne of 
his father and his elder, pother; the motet power¬ 
ful and vigorous mbnarch of his race, illustrious 
in the West, as the ally of Charlemagne, and 
familiar to s the most childish^Readers, as the 
perpetual hero of the Arabian tales. His title 
to the name of J1 Rashid (the Just) is sullied 
by the extirpation of! the generous, perhaps the 
innocent, BanmwMes; yet he could listen to 
the complaint pf a p( ’**"'* ”^ 
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CHA?. < 

Mecca ppq|lt 

temtories Jf the Romans* and as often as they 
declined the payineht ^the^friliutc, th£y mere 
teu fbt tofelthat a ®ta ^depte^ition was 
cwflly tfea 9 year of mbmiariem Bat when 
"'the panataraLroother of Constantine was deposed 
# aad fished, her successor, Nicephoros, resolved 
to obliterate this badge of servitude and disgrace. 
The epistle of the emperor to *hd caliph was 
pointed with an allusion to the game of chess, 
which had already spread from Persia to Greece. 
“ The queen ^he spoke of Irene) considered you as 
M a rook, and herself asapawn. That pusillani- 
“ female Submitted to pdy a tribute, the 
' ^ ^-“-S sfe ought to have exftcte 4 fcto 

the Barbarians. Restore. therefore the fruits of 
four injustice, t • abide the determination of. the 
sword. At these’ words the ambassadors cast a 
bundle of swords before the foot of the throne. 
The cali^h smiled at the menace, ind dmvh^ his 
scymetar, Wmwmah,a> weapon of histSfli^or fabu- 
lonr renown, he cut asunder the feeble arms ofthe 
Greeks, without turning the edge,, or. endangering 

roa fowiMAi. -if li ■ 11 , v ■« ' _ o.o 


» “*“*" 5 ; wevity: Via the name of 
the most mercifr! f&d, Haim^ Kashid, eoai- 
“^nander ofthefin^ 4be ^ 

i Q thoji smtnf 

mother. ;.$bou shalt not h«w 




<?h me plains of 
of tile A rail* 
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could only be checked by the «^rts of deceit add CHAP, 
the; shey'of repentance. The triumphant caljph 
retired, after the &tigues the ^mpaigu, to hie 


the distance of '%e hundred miles, and the in¬ 


clemency of the season, encouraged his adversary 
to violate the peace. Nicephorus was astonished 
by the bold and rapid march of the commander of 
the faithful, who repassed, in the depth of. winter, 
the snows of Mount Taurus: his stratagems of 
policy and war were exhaustedand the perfidious 
Greek escaped with three wounds from a field of 
battle overspread with forty’ thousand of his sub- 
jects. Yet the emperor was ashamed of submit 
aon, and the'^ftUph was jppdved on One 

hundred and thirty-five thousand regular soldiers 
received pay, and were inscribed in the military 
roll; and above three hundredthousandpersons 
of every denomination marched under the black 
standard of; the swept the sm^ 

face of Asia Minor far beyond Tyanaanfi Ancyra, 
and invested the Pontic Heradea n , once a flou¬ 


rishing state, no^ip^t^; at that, time 


76 For the situation-of Racca, tb$ pld^Nicephoriain/ consult. 
D’AnviHe (I’Euphrate et le Tigre, p. 24^-97.)., Arabian;' 
Nights represent Harun al Rashid as almost stationary in'Bag¬ 
dad. ’ He reipected thc royal seat of die Abbassides; hut ihe.vices 
of the inhabitants haddnven himfromibCCUy(Afeuifed, ’Attiisl. 
p. lfl70 - v ' - - 

■ 77 M. deTontncfort, in hH .^^dng y^age Stun Constaii- 
tiaople toTrebiznnd, passed a;«»jhl;tit Heracles or fegri. His 
eye-surveyed the presentiaatc/hri* residing collected the antiquities 
of dieeity. (Voyage du'£gt*Dt, losa..iff. lettre xvi. p. 23~3. r >-)- 
, We taro a separate histafy'of Heracles iu. the fragments of IMciu- 
uon,-which are wesetrisd hy'Pbottus. r- 
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The Arabs 
subdue the 
isle of ■!* 
Crete, 
A.D.8&. 


THE DECLINE AND FAI4L 

ie of sustaining, in her antique walk, 9 

Tiie 


fuin was ctttnplete, .'tibe spoil was ample; but 
Harun had r been conversant with Grecian stoty, 
he would have regretted the statue of Hercules, 
whose attributes, the club, the bow, $he quiver, 
hud the lion’s hide, were sculptured in ratfssy gold. 
The.progress of d^olation by sea and lanch from 
the Euxine to the isle of Cyprus, compelled the 
emperor Nicephorus to retract his haughty de¬ 
fiance. Iu the new treaty, the ruins of Heraclea 
were left for ever as a lesson and a trophy; and 
the coin of the tribute was marked with the image 
and superscription osf Harun and hk three sons 7 ”. 
Yet this plurality of lords might contribute to re¬ 
move the dishonour of .the-Roman Bame. Afre r 
the death of their father, the heirs - of the caliph 
were involved in civil discord, .and the conqueror, 
the, liberal Almamon, was sufficiently engaged in 
the restoration bf domestic peace c aad the intro¬ 
duction of foreign science! ■¥ %; ^^ 
Uh^er the reign. of AJmamon at Bagdad, of 1 
Mikael the Stammerer at Constantinople, the 
“lojids of Cfete ^ and Sicily, yvcrq subdued by the 


78 "Die wars of Harun at Rashid against the Roman empire are 
relatedby Theophaws (p.384, 3Sa. 3gi. 396. 407, 408.), Z«nar»s 

lisviai;); C*dn:niis, (p.477, 478,), Eutychius ' 

(Aanal; tott»-,ii. f ;.407i)i>;£hBacin <®^jfcSs«acen. p, 153,)/ 

AWj*angh»<»yn«st|>..i47;4Sl;l, and Abulfcda (»m6. 166- 
168 .)^: 

79 auK »w; from "whom I haye learned "ths’most oLthe 

ancienf^^odtfe jrtateAr Crete, : ire B^.,(Obs«w«o^fc, 
f; 3 ~^- T^^o«(V6^d«Xiwiiiit,t*to. 1. lettre 

“vP 1 nprlsa^tora. m. .p. 343*.- 

.344.), Alth= ^CwtKiVyllyled by;'Hbnier.totifa, by Dionysius 
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Arabs. The former of tfaeseconquests is dis- 
dained^by their bWn writers, who were ignorant of 
^the fame of Jupiter andMinos, but it has not 
beeu overlooked by the%zantine historians, who 
bow begin to east a clearer fight on the affairs 
Of their own times "V A baud of Andalusian 
volunteers, discontented with the ' climate or go¬ 
vernment of Spain, explored tye adventures of 
the sea; but as they, sailed in no more than ten 
or twenty gallies, their warfare'must be branded 
with the name bf/.piracy., As the subjects and 
sectaries of the white party, they might lawfully 
invade, the dominions of the black caliphs. A 
rebellious faction- introduced them into Alex¬ 
andria 81 ; they cut in pieces both friends and 
foes, pillaged, the/ churches and the moschs, : sold 
above six thousand Christian captives; and main¬ 
tained their station in the capital of Egypt, rill 
they were oppressed by the forces and the pre¬ 
sence of Almamon himself. From the mbuth of 

Anrop?! rt k«i«Sotoi, Icannot cbnedive that .mountainous island to 
surpass, or even to equdy in fertility die greater part of Span,/ 

The most authentic and circumstantial intelligence is obtained 
from die four books of the Continuation of Theophanes, compiled 
by the pen or the command of Constantine Porphytpgenitus, with 
tbe life of his father Basil, tbs Macedoman(Seriptores postlbeo- 
phanem,p. 1 —1&2. VFrancisc.Combcfis, PaHs, j6es.). -The loss 
■ of’Crete: andSicily kAjjtetediilwi}* -p. 1 "tp-thesewemay 

add the secondary evidence of Jos^.iGfcM'M- (l. ii. p.21. Venet. 

George* Cedrtdiu* 

Scylitzes Curopalata (apud Baron.'Annat-Eecles. A.l). 827 - N°. 
«di^d.^i!i;Bnt”d»e ^Sdwfc/GWaka.ite. <$£(.twtpriobs f&gMes, 

_ that I should only rpiote a plurality 'of names. 

• « Renaudot {Hist, patriarch. Alex, p., 251—256. 2fiS—2"0.) 
ha* AescribeAtherawtgesof the Andalusian A tabs in Egypt, but 
has forgot to eonribc^ttah with: (fee conquest of Cnsta. 


CHAP. 

LII. 

v—v-W 



were 
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chap/ the Nile to the; Helle^nt, % island and sea. 
coasts. both of the (Greeks and 
exposed to their depredati 
«Sovje|; they'- tasted, the, fertility: of «nd 
soon returned with lorty gallies to a more serious 
Th^^4nd4^iaua^ipder^d. over the land 
fearless and unmolested; but when they de> 
scended with iheir plunder to the sea-shore, their 

' vessels were In flames, and &eir chief, Abu Caab, 
confessed himself the author of the, nnschief. 
Their clamours accused his madness or treachery. 
“ wliat do you complain ?” replied the crafty 
emir. “ I have brought you to a. land flowing 
with milk and. honey. : .Here is your true 
M country; repose, from your toils, and forget 
“barren place ;of your nativity.” “And 
“ our wives and children r « Your .beauteous 
“captives vdll supply the place of your wives, 
and in their embraces you will soon become the 
“ fathers of a new progeny,” The first habita- 
tion w& their camp, with aditfch and rampart^ in 
the bay of Suda; but an apestt 
to 8: more desirable position la 
and the name of Candax, | 
to 




Jf * hfla of these, only one, most amiably 
Cydonia, had courage to retain the, substance of 
freedom and the profession of Christianity.*The 
Sarac^ W Cr|fe rep*m?d the J»s of £h$m 
navy i and ths-^inbem-of Mount jdm, uwe jeunehed 
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hundred and thirty-eight years, the princes of chai>. 
Constantinople attacked these licentious corsairs 
with fruitless curses andineffectual Arms. 

Theldss of Sicily* was occasioned by an Act and of Si- 
of superstitious rigour. An amorous youth, who 
had stolen a nun from jher cloister, was sentenced 
by the emperor ‘ to the amputation' of his tongue. 
Euphemius appealed to the reason and policy of 
the Saracens of Africa ; and soon returned with 
the Imperial purple, a fleet of one* hundred ships, 
and an army of seven hundred horse and ten 
thousand foot. They landed at Mazara near the 
ruins of the ancient Selinus ; but after some 
partial victories, Syracuse® was delivered by the 
Greeks, the apostate was slain before her wadis, 
and his African friends vtete reduced to the neces¬ 
sity of feeding on the flesh of their own horses. In 
their turn they were relieved by a powerful rein¬ 
forcement of their brethren of Andalusia; the 
largest and western part of tile island was gra¬ 
dually reduced, and the commodious harbour of 
Palermo was chosen for the seat of the naval and 
military power of the Saracens. Syracuse pre¬ 
served about fifty years the faithwliicb tire had 
swdra to' Christ and to Caesar. In the last and 

«*. (says the' cmitinviator of Theopbanes, 1. ii. p. h 

ravla acufxrala tcau •srKcJucaiU^cv ^ rak ypufKtea .Suyfffif iw id X“t as 

t\«mi<n4iwri’, A&is hjfe^of thtloas of SJ$ly is aplphgir extant. 
M^k>rir(Aifloab 4%di*; tom. yit-pi?. 'tfo ii;-i$) lias added 
sotne circumstances irojp jhe .Italian chronicles. 

-j# The splendid ai^ mtefesti^ tragedy w'tmcreie would adapt 
itself much tetter tothis epbA,' thin to die date. (A. D. 100ft) 
which Voltaire liimtelf has chosen. - But I must gently reproach 
tbjS poet, for infining i-go the (?ipek subjects the sjirit of modem 
knights and ancient republicans. 
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lh. Sle £ e ’ ,^ r wteme displayed some remnant 

of the spirit which had formerly resisted ' the 
° f "'Athens' and Carthage. They stood 
a*?® f ® twefify- ’days‘ against the battering-rants 
and cafapufa, tiuTraiiies and tortoises of the 


besiegers • andthe 
if the mariners 


w it have been relieved, 
Imperial fleet had not been 


--- *«*iicuai neet naa not been 

detained af Coiistantinop^ in building a church 
to the-Yirgip My.The' deacon Theodosius, 
with the bishop and clergy,- y?as dragged in 
chains from the altar to Pa!^; ; eaSt J into a 
su tOTaneous dungeon, and exposed to thl hourly 
pod of death or apostacy. His pathetic, and not 
inelegant complaint," may be toad as‘ the "epitaph 
of his country 8 ". From^ Roman conquest 
to this final dandled 

a insensibly # 

declined. Yet the relics. were kill precious- 
the plate of the cathedral weighed five thousand 
pounds of silver; the entire spoil was computed 
at one xnillioii of pieces of gold (about fpqr hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds sterling), and ' tfe cap- 

SSiSw 11 otltjl “ m her the ' seventeen ; thousand 
1 ns, who were trenspoHl^. fiRoin the sack of 




J*. ' ; 'w~ r T-r"' ew.**M«»ei Ih 

the^ iieligion mid. .langm# pf^the : Greeks 
eradicated;; and Such was the dodlity of the rising 
generation, that fifteen thousand boys were cir- 
^pthed on the same- day ^ the 

illustrated by JWrfCntidL.tom. ■«.*■&, 9ul •jdrfV'lh_ 


■ SjL • j/vv : - 1 ' - vrr*»? wj^iscriueu ana 

v v .7*ftJefc>T. Constantine • 

,M““' %70.T- isf-tm . nfcmkjiu 

the loss of Syracm^-apd the triumph of the demons. " V *' 
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son of the Fatimite caliph. The Arabian squa- CHAP, 
drons ^sued from the harbours of Palermo, Biserta, 
and Tunis; an hundred.and fifty towns of Cala¬ 
bria and Campania were attacked and pillaged, 
nor could the suburbs of Rome be defended by the 
name of the Caesars and Apostles. Had the Ma¬ 
hometans been united, Italy must have fallen an 
easy and glorious accession to. the empire of the 
prophet. But the caliphs of Bagdad had ^.ost 
their authority in the West; the Aglabites and 
Fatimites usurped the provinces of Africa; their 
emirs of Sicily aspired to independence; and the 
design of conquest and dominion was degraded to 
a repetition of predatory inroads 8S . 

In the sufferings of prostrate Italy, the name invasion 
of Rome, awakens a solemn and mournful recol- hy alTsL 
lection. A fleet of Saracens from the African r ; lc . l ? s ’ 

_ v , ♦ , A.I). 840. 

co$st presumed to enter the mouth of the Tyber, 
and to approach a city which even yet, in her 
fallen state, was revered! as the metropolis of the 
Christian world. The gates and ramparts were 
guarded by a trembling people; but the tombs 
and temples of St. Peter and St, Paul were left 
exposed in the suburbs of the Vatican and of the 
Ostian way. Their invisible sanctity had pro¬ 
tected them agaipgt the Goths, the Vandals, and 
the Lombards; but the Arabs disdained both the 
gospel and the legend; mid their rapacious spirit 

85 The strict! from the Arabic histories of Sicily are given in 
Abulfeda (Annal. Moslem, p. 271—373.), and in the first volume 
of MuratorTa Scriptores Return Italicarum. M. de Gtlignes 
(Hist, des Huns, tom.i.p. 363jJi6i.) has added sonic important 
facts. 
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CHAR was approved and animated by 'the precepts of 
Koran. The Christian idols were stripped 
of their costly offerings ; a silver altar was tom 
away from the shrine of St. Peter; and -if the 
bodies, or the buildings were left entire, their 
deliverance must be imputed to the haste, rather 
than the scruples, of the Saracens. In their 
course along the Appian way, they pillaged Fundi 
and besieged Grayeta; but they had turned 
aside from the walls of Rome, and* by their di¬ 
visions, the Capitol was saved from the yoke”of 
the prophet of Mecca. The same danger still 
impended on the heads of the Roman people ; 
and their domestic force was unequal to the 
assault of an African-emir. They claimed the 
protection of theirtiatin sovereign ; but the 
CarloviOgian standard was overthrown by a de¬ 
tachment of the Barbarians : they meditated the 
restoration of the Greek emperors; but the at¬ 
tempt was treasonable, and the succour remote 
and precarious *. Their distress appeared to 
receive some aggravation: from the death of 
their spiritual , and temporal chief ;. tmt the 
pwssfeg ; emergency superseded the forms tfad 
election; and the unanimous 
choice qf Pope Leo thefFefti-th w was the safety 

86 Romans «3mianu Sj magister mil 

litmn Wittctotd deling, Quit 

i'ranci mhU nobis bpm faciunt, neque-adjutorium prwbent, sed 

map-10 nitm n/»o+»*o on n t ...‘^1 _ti ^ 


et genteaS de nostro regno et dominatione e 
in Leone Vf.‘. p. igg, ' . . 

87 V<dtaire ^ »*♦*?. ‘mem w 
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of $he church and city. This pontiff was bora chap. 
a Roman; the courage of the first ages of the 
republic .glowed in his breast; and, amidst Hie 
ruins *of his country, he stood erect, like one 
of the firm and lofty columns that rear their 
heads above the fragments of the Roman forum. 

'The first days of his reign were consecrated 
to the purification and removal of relics, to 
prayers and processions, and to all the solemn 
offices of religion, which served at least to heal 
the imagination, and restore the hopes, of the 
multitude. The public defence had been long 
neglected, not from the- presumption of peace, 

. but from the distress and poverty of the times. 

As far as the scantiness of his means and the 
shortness of his leisure 'would allow, the ancient 
walls were repaired by the command of Leo; 
fifteen towers, in the most accessible stations, 
were built or renewed; two of these commanded 
on either side the Tyber ; and an iroh chain 
was drawn across the stream to impede the 
ascent of an hostile navy. The Romans were 
assured of a short respite by the welcome news, 
that the siege of Gayeta had been raised, and 
that a part of the enemy, with their sacrilegious 
plunder, had perished in the waves. - 

But tile storm which had been delayed, soon victory ^ 

burnt upon them with redoubled violence. The ofLeofv. 

' ' . - ' A. D. 849. 

be remarkably struck with the character -of Pope Leo IV. 

I have borrowed his general expression,, bat the sight of the 
forum has furnished me with' a more distinct and lively 
image. 
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chap: Aglabite* 1 , who reigned in Africa^ had inherited 
from his father a treasure and an army: a fleet of 
Arabs and Moors, after a short refreshment in 
the harbours of Sardinia, cast anchor before the 
mouth of the Tyber, sixteen miles from the city; 
and their discipline and numbers appeared to 
threaten, not a transient inroad, but a serious 
design of conquest and dominion. But the vigi¬ 
lance of Leo had formed an alliance with the 
vassals of the Greek empire, the free and maritime 
states of Gayeta, Naples, and Amalfi; and In the 
hour of danger,, their gallics appeared in the port, 
of Ostia under the command of Csesarius the son ‘ 
of the Neapolitan duke, a noble and valiant youth* '< 
who had already vanquished the fleets of the Sara- ‘ 
cens. With his principal, companions, Cffisarius 


was invited to the Lateran. palaoe, and the dex¬ 
terous ^pontiff affected to enquire their errand, and 
to accept with joy and surprise thefe, providential 
succour? The city bands, in arms, attended their 
father, to Osriaj where he reviewed and blessed his 
generous deliverers. They kissed his feet, received 


the communion witb martial devotion, and listened 
to- dart, the same God who 


pic®* fig 
After a.-; 


the adversaries of his holy name, 
ir prayer* and jyith equal resolution, 




88 DeGuignes, JEJEiwt., G^ieaale des. Hone, 'torn, i. ]i. 363, 364. 
Cardonne.Diat. 1 pAfriqueiet di ItEspagne, sous la Domina¬ 
tion dea Ani^s,'25, I. observe, and cannot re¬ 


concile, thedifferenceoE 1 
Aglabitei. 


fc' writera in the'succession of the 
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the Modems advanced to the attack of the Chris- crap. 
tian gallies, which presaved their advantageous . L j*y 
station Vong the coast. The victory inclined to. 
the side of the allies, when it was less gloriously 
decided in thar favour by a sudden, tempest, 
which confounded the skill and courage of the 
stoutest mariners. The Christians were sheltered 
in a friendly harbour, while the Africans were 
scattered and dashed in pieces among the ropks 
and islands of an hostile shore. Those who 
escaped from shipwreck and hunger, neither found, 
nor deserved, mercy at the hands of their im¬ 
placable pursuers. The sw<ftd and the gibbet 
reduced the dangerous multitude of captives; and • 
the remainder was more usefully employed, to 
restore ■ the sacred edifices which they had at¬ 
tempted to subvert.., The pontiff, at the head of 
the citizens and allies, paid his grateful devotion 
at the shrines of the apostles; and, among the 
spoils of this naval victory, thirteen Arabian bows 
of pure and massy silver were suspended round the 
altar of the fisherman of .Galilee. The reign of 
Leo the fourth was employed in the defence and 
ornament of. the Homan state. The churches 
were renewed and embellished: hear four thousand 
pounds of silver were consecrated to repair the 
losses of St. Peter; and his• sanctuary was deco¬ 
rated with a plate of gold of the weight -of two 
hundred and sixteen pounds, embossed with the 
portraits of the pope and emperor; and encircled 
with a string of pearls. Yet this Vain magpSW 
ficence reflects less glory on the character of Leo, 
than the paternal ewe with which he rebuilt the 
VOL. x, F 
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jOHap. /walls of Horta and Ameria; and transported the 
Wandering inhabitants of Centumcellse to his new 
foundation of Leopold, twelve miles from the sea¬ 
shore \ By his liberality, a, polony of Corsicans, 
with their wives and children, was planted in the 
station of Porto at the mouth of the Tyber: the 
felling city was restored for their use, the fields and 
vineyards were divided among the new settlers: 
thpir first efforts were assisted hy a gift of horses 
and eattle; and the hardy exiles, who breathed re¬ 
venge agiinst the Saracens, swore to live and die' 
under the standard of St. Peter. The nations of 
the West and North who visited the threshold of 
the apostles had gradually formed the large and 
populous suburb of the Vatican, and their various 
habitations were distinguished, in the language 
of the times, as the schools of the Greeks and 
Goths, of the Lombards and Saxons. But this 


Founda¬ 
tion of the 
Leon in? 
city, 

A. D. SSS 


venerable spot was still open to sacrilegious insult: 
the design of inclosing it with walls and towers 
exhausted; all that authority could command, or 
charity would supply : and the pious labour of 


four years was animated in every reason, and at 
eveiyyJiour, by the preoence of the inde&tigable 
.of feii4;aig#erou8;but worldly 


* -ft v -' • As- •' .. •* • * 

pa^mn, .may lx . detected in fhe name of the 
Leonine city, which he bestowed on the Vatican; 


yet th'e pride of the dedication was tempered with 
Christian penance and bnmility* The boundary 

sackdoth songsoftrlumph were 


.. j. _ , 

.' W Beretti (Chorographia, Ittlim Medii JEvi, p. 106 , 108.) has 
iSustrated CenttanceU*. Leopolii, Civitas Leonina, and the other 
placesof the Roman datchjr. 
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modulated to psalms and litanies; the walls were Chap. 
besprinkled with holy water; and the ceremony 
was concluded with a prayer, that under the 
guardian care of the apostles and the angelic host, 
both the old and the new Rome might ever be 
preserved pure, prosperous, and impregnable 9 ", w 

The emperor Theophilus, son of Michael the The Amo- 
Stammerer, was one of the most active and high- between 
spirited princes who reigned at Constantinople Theophi- 
during the middle ages In offensive or defensive m«uL 
war, he inarched in person five times against the S3g 
Saracens, formidable in his attack, esteemed by the 
enemy in his losses and defeats. In the last of 
these expeditions he penetrated into Syria, and 
besieged the obscure town of Sozopetra ; the casual 
birth-place of the caliph Motassem, whose father 
Harun was attended in peace or war by the most 
favoured of his wives and concubines. The revolt 
of a Persian impostor employed at that moment 
tho arms of the Saracen, and he could, only 
intercede in favciur of a place for which he felt 
and acknowledged some degree of filial affection. 

These solicitations determined the emperor to 
wound his pride in so sensible a part. Sozopetra 
was levelled with the ground, the Syrihn pri¬ 
soners were marked or mutilated with ignominious 
cruelty, and a thousand female captives were forced 

90 The Arabs and theCrreeics are alike silent concerning the inva¬ 
sion of Rome by the Africans. The Latin chronicles do not afford 
much instruction (see the Annals of BSrOnius and 
authentic and, contemporary guide for the Popes of the ixlh century 
is Anastasias, librarian of the Ronlm ehurch. Iii» Life of Leo IV. 
contains tweatydbur pages (p. IfS 109- edit. ParisJ i and if a 
great past consist of superstitious trifles, we must blaase or com¬ 
mend his hero, who was much oftater in a church titan in a cainp- 
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c|iap. . away from the adjacent territory. Among these 
a matron of the house of Abba? invoked, in 
an agony of despair, the name of Mbtasserfi; and 
the insults of the Greeks engaged the honour of 
her kinsman to avenge his indignity, and to answer 
her appeal. Under the reign of the two elder 
brothers, the inheritance of the youngest had been 
etrafmed to Anatolia, Armenia, Georgia, and Cir¬ 
cassia; this frontier station had exercised his; mili¬ 
tary t&lents; and among his accidental claims to 
the'name of Octonary ", the most meritorious 
are the eight battles which he gained or fought 
against the enemies of the -Koran. In this personal 
Quarrel, the troops of Irak, Syria, and Egypt, were 
recruited from the tribes of Arabia and the Turk¬ 
ish hordes :-his cavalry might be numerous, though 
we should deduct some myriads from the hundred 
and thirty thousand horses of the royal stables; 
and the expenee of the armament was computed at 
four millions sterling, Or ope hundred thousand 


pounds of gold. From Tarsus, the place of as¬ 
sembly, the Saracens advanced in three divisions 
'rf-CdnattattBoiiley: Motassem 
himseJf^sommaaded the centre, and the vanguard 
waS^^h to his wHi Abbas, who, in the trial, of 
the fiiNrdventuresi might succeed .with the more 
g hg In the re- 

a Mar affiront- - The fetherof Theophiluswas 
a native of An^jum* iri Ph^gia: the original 

The 8aj^ n u mber i?»s ^)|i|Kr to thefoHowmgeircumstance 
m the Life of of the Abbaisidesj he 

.reigned eight WgAldayi; left eight son*, 

. diteslitont,' of ^ld.. '• 

• OjM geographers, and 
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seat of the Imperial home had been adorned with chap. 
privileges and monuments; and whatever might 
be the‘indifference of the people, Constantinople 
itself Was scarcely of more value in the eyes of the 
sovereign and his court. The name of Amorium 
was inscribed on the shields of the Saracens; and 
their three armies were again united under the 
walls of thedevoted city. It had been proposed 
by the wisest counsellors, to evacuate Amorium, 
to remove the inhabitants, and to abandon the 
empty structures to the vain resentment of the 
Barbarians. The emperor embraced the more 
generous resolution of defending, in a siege and 
battle, the country of his ancestors. When the 
armies drew near, the front of the Mahometan 
line appeared to a Roman eye more closely planted 
with spears and javelins; but the event of the 
action was not glorious on either side to the na¬ 
tional troops. The Arabs were broken, but it was 
by the swords of thirty thousand Persians, who 
had obtained service and settlement in the Byzanr 
tine,empire The Greeks were repulsed and van¬ 
ished, but-it was by the arrows of the Turkish 
cavalry; and hadnot their bow-strings bcendamped 
and relaxed by the evening rain, very fes i|af the 
Christians could have escaped with the- emperor 
from the field of battle. They breathed at Dory- 
lseum, at - the distance of three; days ; and Theo- 
philus, reviewing hia trembling squadrons, for- 

V 1 //'. ; ■ . / vs?" 

totally forgotten in the.Roihan Itineraries.'? After the vith century, 
it became an episcopal, see, and at length the metropolis of die new 
Galatia (CaroLS-* 0 . Paulo, Gwgwph- Sacra, p. 234.). The city 
rose again from its mins, if we should redd Jmmvria, not Anguria, 
in the text of die Nubian geographer (p. 236 .); 
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CHAP- gave the common flight both of the prince and 
people. , After this discovery of his weakness, 
he vainly hoped to deprecate the fate of Amo- 
rinm: the inexorable caliph rejected with con¬ 
tempt his prayers and promises; and detained 
the Roman ambassadors to be the witnesses of his 
great revenge. They had nearly been the wit¬ 
nesses of his shame. The vigorous assaults of 
fifty-five days were encountered by a faithful 
governor, a veteran garrison, and a desperate 
people; and the Saracens must have raised the 
siege, if a domestic traitor had not pointed to the 
weakest part of the wall, £ place which was deco¬ 
rated with the statues of a lion and a bull. The 
vow of Motassem was accomplished .with unre¬ 
lenting rigour: tired, rather than satiated, with 
destruction, he returned to his new palace of Sa¬ 
mara, in the neighbourhood of Bagdad, while the 
unfortunate 3 * Theophilus implored, the tardy and 
. doubtful aid of his Western rival the emperor of 
the Franks.. Yet in the siege of Amorium above 
seventy thousand ; Moslems had perished rt^their 
loss had been revenged by the slaughter of thirty 
and the sti^pihga of an equal 
numbetof captives, who were treated as the most 
atrottyfpF criminals.:; MutuaT necessity -could 
sometimes extort the exchange or ransom of 
praoners|U bat In the and? religious 

9* In the, East he was styled A^x^^ - wiuator Theophan. 
1. HE p. 84.); but was theignorapce of the West, that his 
ambassadors, is piAife ^l^aja^-tni {pt boldly narrate, de victoriis, 
spas adversus exteras \ x ^ . tes qoelitus faerat assecutus 
(Annalist. Bertinian. apod PagCttan. lii. p.' 720 .)'. : 

9* AMphari^fii^liyBfat p. 167 ,168;) fiates one of these sin- 
fplar transaction* on fife fridge of *iltc rim Laimisin Cilicia, tin- 
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conflict of the two empkes^ peace was without chap. 
confidence, and war without: mercy. Quarter 
was seldom given in the field; those who escaped 
the edge of the sword were condemned to hopeless 
servitude, or exquisite torture; and a Catholic 
emperor relates, with visible satisfaction, the exe¬ 
cution of the Saraceris of Crete, who were flayed 
alive, jgr plu gged i^to caldrons of boiling oil 94 . 

To a^mt^oiiroiido} Motassem had sacrificed a 
flourishing city, two hundred thousand lives, and 
the property of millions. The same caliph de¬ 
scended from his horse, and dirtied his robe, to re¬ 
lieve the distress of a decrepit old man* who, with 
his laden, ass, had tumbled into a ditch. On 
which of these actions did he reflect with the most 
pleasure, when he. was summoned by the angel of 
death 96 ? ■ 

With Jdotassem, the eighth of the Abbassides, D‘’^ ders 
the glory of his family and nation expired When Turkish 

guards, 

lim it' of the two empires; and one day’s journey westward of 
Tarsus (D’AnVifie, Geographic Ancienrie, tom. ii.p. SU )- Four 
thousand fouihundred and silly Moslems* eight hundred women 
and children,' one hundred confederates, were exchanged far an 
equal number Of Greets They passed each other in the middle of 
flie bridge, arid when "they rtiaehed their respective 
shouted JUak JdWiand Kyiie Eton*. ;Many.ofth^-'m»an^s of 
Amorium were, probably among^them, but in the santeypar (A,H. 

231.), the most illustrious of tKwn, the fortj-two martyrs', were be¬ 
headed by the ediph’sfitter; '■ 

95 Constantin. Porphyrogeriitus/ in Vit. .Basil, c. 61 . p. 1B6. 

These Saracens werapndeed treated with peculiar severity as pi¬ 
rates and renegadoes. <■ 

fl 8 For Theophibis, Motassem, tad tiW’j^pdrian war, see the 
Continuator Theophanes (1. iil. p. 77-w*-). Genesius (l. iu. p- 
24—34.), C^ 4 rtrmBip. S 28 -^:)i, Elroac£n(Hist. Saracen, p. 180). 
Abulpharagius (Dynast P- KS^jAti.), Abulfeda (Ann*!. Moslem, 
p. 191 .), DjHerbelot (Biblidt. Oriemale, p. 039» GW.;)- : 



7t 

CHAP. 

m. 

WvW 


overft.** ia*di*ere mingled with the Senile 

?7* 5 PT*’ ® ja ' ia ’ and E SyP t » the y C insen- 

HbJy lost the freeborn and martial virtues ‘of the 

J hC , C0Urage ^ 1116 S^^the artificial 
- T f " ^phne and prejudice; the active power 

■of . enthusiasm had decayed,‘.and the mercenary 
torces of the caliphs were recruited in those cli¬ 
mates ef the North, of which valour is the hardy 
and spontaneous production. Of the Turks * who 
dwelt .beyond die Oxus andJaxartes, the robust 
youths, either taken in war, or’purchased in trade, 
were educated in the exercises of A field, and the 
profession of the Mahometan frith. The . Turkish 
guards stood in arms round the throne of their 
benefrctor, andthdr chiefs usui^ed the dominion 
of the palace and the provinces. Mefrssem, the 
a ’ athor a* ***** dangerous example, introduced 
into the capital above fifty thousand Turks: their 
licentious conduct provoked the public indignation, 
f d the S^els of th^soldiers and'people in¬ 
due®! the cahph to retire from Bagdad, ajfesta- 
Mah hiBown resi^nce and the^anmof his Bar- 
^aU, frpuntes 4 Samara on the Tigris, .about 

&hoye "ty of Peaoe 96 . His 
«on Motawakkel was a jealous aUd cruel tyrant: 


*e,.«tat th^Tvrb are tW“tl 
h&wagg'*,; that', ftejr were frnl 

•t •• Tigre, p. 97, 98.). ?’ bardie. l’Eupluw 
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odious to^lda- r >algeet 4 W «*$£ himself on the 
fidelity of the strangers, arid these strangers, am¬ 
bitious and apprehensive, were tempted by the rich 
promise of a revolution. At the ; instigation, or at 
least in the cause of his son,’they burst into his 
apartment at the hour of supper, and the caliph 
was cut into seven pieces by the same swords 
which he had-’ recently distributed among the 
guards of his life and throne. To this throne, 
yet streaming with a father’s blood, Mostanser was 
triumphantly led ; but in a reign of six months, 
he found only the pangs of a guilty conscience. 
If he wept at the sight of an old tapestry which 
represented the crime and punishment of the son 
of-Chosroes; if his days were abridged by grief ? 
and remorse, we may allow some pity to a parri¬ 
cide, who exclaimed in the bitterness of death, 
that be had lost both this world, and the world to 
come. After this act of treason, the. ensigns of 
royalty, the garment and; walking' Staff of Mahor 
met, were; given and torn away by the foreign 
mercenaries; whoian foot yreats-sweated; 'deposed, 
and murdered, three commanders of the. faithful. 
Ag^fbed or 

rage* or avarice, these cal^hf^ere dragged bj the 
feet, expired nakedto the scbfishiag 8#, heaten 
with iron dubs, aitd^campe|ed. t^purchase. by the 
abdication‘ of theirdignity, a short reprieve of in¬ 
evitable fafcfe^ ^ MiyeTw, the fury of 

a vj f ' • 1% •’ , v-j . ■$- . ' X' ■' > • 

» Take a Specimen, the death of Uw <*^#'Mota*: Corrcptum 
pedibus peritfthunt, etwdibos jyobe pertnulcant, ct spoliatum 
laeeri* veslibaein sole'tsiHfecaitfj: pra| ettjois aeerrhno istu pedes 
aligoia attoUebat aliqujj* cofe- 

|dkB»" continua ingerebdt, qdos life objec$ti manibos aveotere stir- 
} debat. v ;{Quo fecto tiadiUu tortori mit tMoque tridno eibb 
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returned to the :fess: tufbulehtyefidenee of B%dad * 
the insolence of the Turk* was curbed With a 
firmer and more skilful hand, and their nhmbera 
were divided and destroyed in foreign warfare; 
But the nations of the East had been taught to 
trample on the successors of the prophet; and the 
blessings of domestic peace were obtained by the 
relaxation of strength and discipline.' So uniform 
Ore the 'mischiefs of military despotism, that I 
seem to >jwpeat the story of :thfe bnetorians of 
Rome 106 .) ?. ' 

RiW and While the fiame of hhjhusiasm wai'damped by 


progress of •, . ~~r -r- 

the Car- the bustUess, the pleasure, and the knowledge, of 

& burnt wi$i concentrated heat in the 
890--95X. breasts of tife: &i$ien few, the>cangeriial spirits, 
who were ambitions * of mgjning either * in this 
world or in the next. How carefully soever tile 

V* • 1 _ - _ 1 T . v- 1 M - . ... 


bode of 


hadbeen aealedbytta apostle 
of Mec&jj; the ^didies^imd (if We may profane 
the word) even the reaton, of fanaticism, might 
believe Aat,.'-afS^’ , l&.-8b(s^iave missions of 
Adam, Noah,' Abraham, Moses, Jesus, and Ma¬ 
homet, the same God,- in the fulness erf fim^ 
wohld ^elesl. astilkltiore pesfeet and permanent 
law. & "the two-huSdred and seventy-seventh 
yebr of & ne^ib©atiwod of 


potuqut. prohii)ift»^i.. J . Snfibcatns > i &e. (AbnJfeda.p. stoo.j. 
Of the he sayt^pervices ipsi petpetuis ictibus con- 

tundebaot, pedibiij conculcabant (p. £08.) ■ 

100 See. underof&olsJseny Motawakkel, Mostanser, 
Mostain, Motaz^iiStAudi, and hfotaiiiecL, in .the Bibliothtique of 
D|Herbelnt, and the na(w Aiufifo of Elmacin, Abulntyn- 

ghw, afed Abfllfede. ' 
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Cufa, an Arabian preacher, of the name of Car- 
matli^ssuined the lofty aid incomprehensible 
style™the Guide, the Director, the Demonstra¬ 
tion, the Word, the Holy Ghost, the Camel, the 
Herald of the Messiah, who had conversed with 
him in a human shape,, and the representative of 
Mohammed the son of Ali, of St. John the Bap¬ 
tist,,, and of the angel Gabriel. In his mystic vo¬ 
lume, the precepts of the Koran were refined to a 
more spiritual sense; he relaxed the duties of ablu¬ 
tion, fasting, and pilgrimage; allowed die indiscri¬ 
minate use of wine and forbidden food ; and nou¬ 
rished the fervour of his dieciplesby the daily repe¬ 
tition of fifty, prayers, The idleness and ferment 
of the rustic crowd awakened the attention of the 
magistrates of Cufa; a timid persecution .assisted 
the progress of the new sect; mid the name of the 
prophet became more reyered after his person had 
been withdrawn fipm the world. His twelve apos¬ 
tles dispersed themselves among the Bedoweens, 
“ a race of men,” says Abulfeda, “ equally devoid 
“ of reason and of religion;” and tfys success of their 
preaching , seemed to threaten Arabia with a new 
revolution. The Carmathians were ripe, for re¬ 
bellion? since they disclaimed the title of the 
hopse of: Abbas, and abhorredthe worldly pomp 
of the caliphs of Bagdad. Theywpre susceptible 
of discipline, lince they vowed a blind and abso¬ 
lute submission to thearTmam, who was called to 
the prophetic office by the voice of God and the 
people. Instead of,,. the legal he claimed 
the fifth of theif substahee and spoil; the most 
flagitious tins were no more than the type of 
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,. ^ 

CR«* disobedience; ;^bd were united and 

Wv/ concealed by toroa%of secre^.' Aftoa'bloody 
TJejr m,- conflict, they prevailed in theprovince of Jgjuein, 
rioit.^ along tbe Pef^an Gulf: farhadwide, Jfcribes 
&c. ® 00 ' &® desert wire subject to the sceptre, olroither 

to the sword, of Abu Said and his son Abu Taker: 
and these rebellious imams could muster in the 
field an ^hundred and seyem thoi&and fanatics. 
The mercenaries of the caliph were-dismayed at 
the approach of an enemyvwho heather asked 
nor accepted quarter; and the difference between 
them, in- fiMfctede. and^patiehce, is expressive of 
the change which three centuries of prosperity had 
effected in the character qftbe Arabians. Such 
troopr were discomfited in 'bvery action; the 
cities of Raeca'^md Baalbec, of Ciifa and Bassora, 
were taken and pillaggd; Bagdad Wae filled with 
consternation V and behind 

the Tigris, Abu TaheriUdvai^ 1 ^ the g&tL of 
the> capital'' with hq^m«W 5 than five hundred 



jf thispeciM order- of Moctader, the 
^Men brchmii dhWn, and the person 
^ e*p«ted : hour‘by 

Abu-Taher 


as- these 
r^tthe.same instant, 
toning # wee of ||p' companions, he com¬ 
manded the’ first t<^ : : ^ttege ' a dagger into his 
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breast, the secoM to leap into the Tigris, and 
the third to: east himself headlong down a preci- 
pice. -They obeyed without a murmur. “Re¬ 
late," continued the imam, ** what you have seen: 
“ before the evening yourgeneralshall be chained 
“ among my dogs ” Before the evening, the 
camp was surprised, and the menace was ex¬ 
ecuted. The rapine of the Carmathians was 
sanctified by their aversion to the worship of 
Meoca: they robbed a caravan ef pilgrims/ and 
twenty thousand,- devout, Moslems were aban¬ 
doned on the burning sands to a death of hun¬ 
ger and thirst. Another year they suffered the 
pilgrims to proceed without interruption; but, in 
the festival of devotion, Abu Taher stormed the 
holy city, and trampled on the,most venerable 


n 

CHAP. 

LII. 


relics of dm Mahometan &ith. Thirty thousand They pii- 
citiaens and strangma ymt® P ut to the sword; the 


sacred precincts were polluted by the burial of 9*9- 
throe thousand dead bodies; the well of Zcmzem 
overflowed with ldbod ; the golden spout was forced 
from its place; the yeil of the'Caaba was divided 


among these impious aectaries; andtbe black 
stone, the |rst monument of,the natmn, was borne 
aw^jin.lrimpph; to theirc^itah^ Afimr thisdeed , 

the , the 

vit^pt jninmpls-of &|§psiesm had withbr^d iat the 
root. Their.scrujdeg, or .their avarice, again opened 
the pilgrimage of Mecca, and restored;, the black 

stone of to ®W® 

whose 
sect of 


mtowhat 



broken, or by 
The 
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Revolt of 
the pro¬ 
vinces. 

A. b, 
800-536. 


most I 
paired, vt’ 


THE'DECtlNE AND FALL 

the Carmathians may he at®:indeed as the second 
visible cause of the decline and; fall of the ^empire 
of the cahgths l<n . 

The third and most obvious cause was the weight 
and magnitude of theempire itself. The caliph 
Almamon might proudly assert* that it was easier 
for him. to rule the East and the* West, than to 
manage a chessshoaid of twolfeet square 10 *: yet I 
u taosegaittes he was guilty of 
* ; and l perceive. that i» the 
. of file first and 
f the Abbassides was already im- 
;ism invests the re- 
^rince; the 
t- of powers might relax the 
,■ , oe, might encourage the passive 
subject to enquire interfile 'origin and admkustra- 
tioa of tpfil is bom in the 

Fuple is selddm worthy to reign; but the elevation 
mail, of a jrasimt perhaps, ora slave, 
a™«^atE0^ ofhiseourageand 

< %aci^r ;T«e yieerpy,of a remote kingdoin as- • 
^s ^'^oure the pi^erty aud inheritance of 
his pr^cdtiQus finst; the nations must rejoice in 
■ thevfieiagcs e^;fl|eir sovereign ; and the com- 
^mhd of aigti^ ’-treasures w al‘once c the 

101 For-this fleet of the Car n t> rt)u i n^ i ft |Ktk»ul t ElmaeiB illiJi. So- 
r9C " 1 - V- WW- 2S9. 831. 238.. jUl! 8430, AWpKflWa (Dv- 

P-:^VS19.2. 

(SiWiodMSqtfe Qfimie, P . 8 »_ 
,7 T'Z theolagy-and oh«,no- 

ogy, whichjt -kpO^at be eafl^ nbr of 'mttch importance to re- 

wmeue. ■ . •••• * ■■■■■■ 

m Ifist. ShahMwfii. 
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object and this'instrument of his ambition. A chap. 
change wais scarcely visible as long as the lieute r UJ - 
nants of the caliph were content with their vicari- 
60s tide; while "they elicited for themselves or 
their sons a renewal of Imperial grant, and still 
maintained on t % coin, and in the public prayers, 
the name and prerogative; of the commander of the 
faithful. But in the long and hereditary exercise 
of power, they adorned thepride andattributes of 
royalty; the alternative of peace or war, of reward 
or punishment, depended solely on their will; and 
the revenues of their government w^re reserved for 
local services or private magnificence. Instead of 
a regular supply of men and money, the successors 
of the prophet were flattered with .the ostentatious 
gift of an olephant, or a east of hawks, a suit of 
silk hangings, or some pounds of musk and amber l<fl . 1 

After the revolt of Spain, from the temporal The inl¬ 
and spiritual, supremacy , of the Abbassides, the 
first symptoms of disobedience broke forth in the 
province of Africa. Ibrahim, the son of Aglab, 
the lieutenant of the vigilantand rigid Harun, 
bequeathed to the dynasty of the Aglabites the The Agia- 
inheritanceof hm name mid f^r,.'^he indo- t ‘a.’d. 
lenee or policy of the caliphs dissembled the R00_l>tl - 
injury and loss, and pursued ohly with poison 

The;djnaaiie! Arabian eipjire inay W|«adied in the 

A1niiphatagiu*j and Abttlfeda, under the proper 
ytan, ih -Ute 4 ' dictionary of iyHerbelet, trader the proper names, 

’llhe tablei%f M. id* Guignes^tHist. 1 dw tom. i.) exhibit a 

genetil chronology -of the East, interspei«#'WWi some historical 
; anecdotea j' btvt -bis attachment to nationiJ hlood haa sometime! 
confounded the order of time and place. 
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TlieEdri- 

sites, 

A.D. 

8*9-907. 

TheTahe- 

rites, 

A. D; 

• 813—872. 


the mmder of the erected the 

kingdom and city of Fee on the shores of'the 
Western ocean 106 . lathe the first dynasty. 


valiaat Tafi&r^ who, in the, civil war? of the sons 
of Hawaj. 3$aidU Served with too much zeal and 
sucJJess the csa^ <d' ^Imaraon, the younger bro- 

the inde- 
re M$ ne d in Cho- 

\ by 

S^the secanty of their 
- one 'of 

^f u *^ a rf . 




r s r - ■■ w. v^r«wff w gw<^;ag: :r 


S«inw- 
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Leith, stumbled over a 
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. of salt, which he chap. 
unwarily tasted with his toogue. Salt/amongthe 
Orie|tfaa% is the symbol of hospitality, and the 
pipas robber immediately MtiM without spoil or 
damage. The discovery of tips honourable 'be¬ 
haviour recommendedtop&don and trust; 
he led an amiy k bis Refactor, at last 

for himself,, ’subdued -Plika; and? threatened‘the 
residence of the Abh&sddes. C& his march to¬ 
wards Bagdad, the cOnqUeror was arrestisd by a 
fever. He gave audience'irfbedto the ambas¬ 
sador of the caliph ; and ; 3^d% ilih M a table 
were exposed a $&ast‘ of brown 

bread, and * bun^f t ‘ “ tf I : die,” said 

he, (< your ma^G^ki^i^^' ^^rhiii feats'. If 
“ I live, 1 tkii ■ us. Ifl ■ 

“ am vsaqui^^-^««i>|d^@th’ without reluctance ' 

“ to -'From the ' 

would not 

have beeji 1 death se- . 

i ni ■ ' »■ wVw i " M liwit n iTiJ ' i i»TV' oil n i> f> il ia l ift ■ ■ n S-V» A wn^HAni 




is the retreat 

r : ' v ’ •• an ^ 

i^- : ;iavi^\ ; theil 

^whpJ,'paiBed ■ Tile Sam j- 


n,d ^b. 

they 874-999. 
ny, eight tunes more 
The .,<W$aye ,Ainrou 
*ierh|p&the court 
laS.^vtetof was content with^he 
Ttaasoxkna and Chorasan, the 
u 


0 #n* 
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chap, realms of Persia returnedfor k while to the al- 
UL , legiance of the caliphs. The provinces of Syria 
and Egypt were twice dismembered by thek 
Twii^ slaves, of the race of Toulun And Ik- 
shfd vn . These Barbarians, in religion and man? 
ners the countrymen of Mahomet, emerged from 
the bloody factions of the palace to a provincial 
comnMmd aml an indepeQdent throne: their names 

the {banders of: these two potent dynasties coa- 
Eessed, either in words or actions, the vanity of 
ambition. The first on his death-bed implored 
the mercy of God “to a sinner, ignorant of the 
limits efj.jift in the midst 

fmm ev^y human eye the 


sahdi 

chamber where he attempted to deep. Their 

of kings; and 


The Tou- 
lunides, 

A. D. 
868-005. 
Thelkshi- 
dites, 
A.D. 
934—968. 


both Egypt and Sytia were recovered and pos¬ 
sessed by tim ^bhasades daring an interval of 
thktyyears. Ih thedtedine<rf their empire^ Meso¬ 
potamia, with the iBtportaat qties of Mosul and 
wenpied by theArafeian prpees of 
Hamufon. The po^te of ^heir 
#ud£tiiat nature 


^ H »- the 'tribe of 
a. d. sga courtrsould; 

~ mi ' had formed thek oeurmenaBces &r beauty, their 
'■ aadf ^ ’ ‘ 


and Tdoujrbut;the gain 
treachery, 





.• W 'M. de Guinea (Histlja Him*, 

exhausted &e Toiilunide* and 'lkshidita 
wmw light on tie Carmathlxns and HamadaigiM&? 
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was ; again ^AP. 



fatal period, the 1 ' 
usurped by the dynasty of-the Bofwides^ iff the wv*w 
swonf df three brothers, wfc<v under varionsnames, ^^°‘ 
werd staled the support and p £.the state, 
and who, fr® the Caapiau a& to thtfoeean, would 


suffer no 
reign, the 
and the. 
the death of 
tre of the East. 

Rahdi, the twentieth of the Abbpaaides, and the Mm f ^ 
thirty-ninth of the successor* of Magomet, was the caliph* of 
last who deserved the ritle of eedhtiander of the 
faithfill 1 ™: the last (says Abuifeda^who spoke to &c. 
thepeople, or conversed witjrithe learned ^ the last' 
who, in the expeseo of ^household, represented 
the wealth and magniheenee of the ancient caliphs. 

After him, the hards df the Eastern world were 
reduced to the most abjeet saisery, and exposed to 
the blows and insaits of a servile condition. The 


avrvay. wa ——— ——-- 

within the wafts of Bagdad ; bat th^t capital still 
contained asimmmerable multitude, vain of their 

io« Hie ert oltanus chalifaif qpi muttuin atque ssepnu pro con- 
ciene .perorarit. i\ s Fuit etiam ultimas qui at 

_<Jem AaB &w stpwejii^ ^ipem^^te&to^et thenniirCulipffi, 

Wetertque plfi&fc chafiferwn ad ipstar vora- 

..pants foeriB^^ebfetopiiai pstffo port :«j)WW »«#gw« et w 

contemptum.atgecufnffrintta <raon<l*m potetols i ’ fty totius terrarum 

etie^a£'’ Aa«i^. v <ioii|e»h.- p. *6i. % 

lhi« a« the iHffTTf” and tpQC.pf AbliHoda, but 

tfe wt^ofia^tt.slo^ueBce beloBgs nmrt properly toReiske. The 

An£sUltSln^.S^ | ji»7. &c.) bM sugdied 

me With the molit r —‘- ' if ***— «M»n«nh- 



CHAP) 


ITH& DECLINE JALL 


r^rTtiunTiru' p 




spiritual and tempera} aiitiiority Mdf ' tHe* Abba8- 
sides oRtbe JiUe insalted the' 

hQn^e^^' ontbe’hai^ ’ 

Enusr- ';lfr' ; ihe-'':|feiJftai^-'''i^e ; bf tl& tSfiphs, ia the 


the 1 -'war of Theo- 
A. D. philiis Sfe hostile transactions 

of the ’t^ i^oos'^ere confined V some inroads 


by sea-and' land, thb fruit* of their.: dose vicinity 
SQd iiideEbfe : 4hat2fedr' J&t when the Eastern 
world' Greeks 

were rou#J^ ; wte : ; lis^:idlha^^'tiw.'hoplBs of 
conquest |n. Bysaatine empire, 

since the Basfcf mee, had 

repoted !ri)$fe*6edigpflaiyj and they might 
enconhter 'wkf^t,. litiBur'fimtjbre" the front of 

some, petty taairi ^h&^fcew wasass&ulted and 
threatened by his rutid^ fees 'of the Maho¬ 
metan finthft titles- i^theihorning 

star, - .meet 


applied ia the 1 


to Nicephoros 


Rad action 


tesaaBtsmsm. 1 


M '.-JB :*■ u <;• 

r > : il ifiTs P 
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ijg^viirai dis^iyed conduct chA t’. 

ise, ;wrt W so often 
$$ie Saracens 


r - w,«iB troops on 
^& i: whiek he cast ftorn Ac 
vessels to tfeo 8nore» ;^S^e^ n^®AB woe oo 


the despair of the 
WU T r^^sdimWed Ay ^ frequent 


S P ain; “* 

^after Ae ma8^r w^ »^ 4 c; 

vgtonned hy Ao Gre^s* *$#.• * . , 


city. : 
and a submissive 
lance, 


diteh had been 
conflict was 



ed, without resist¬ 
or’* Constanti- 
pomp of a 
, was the sole 
g» or satisfy the 


if ?*#" 1 -*■'• \ 



Homanus, Ae J* 

race* bis quota of 

WiceiJio- 
rho- 


rus . 


i (Pagi, Cri- 

**? 5y*S.S F Mil AgarenonmJ 
fonodthe n=-Ir-*JO*«*WK“^».' ^ .... but the 

3S§32SfcKKKS 

■■ as6W - 
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CHAP, widow Tieophania suaxanvdy' ^ rnrf Ni^ 
v^v^> phorus !*£$» aft) his ass&sin J|hn v ^misces/ 
cas,and |, the two herpes of the age. ^ey'Jlijg^ias the 

John -if i 


The , they led 

to war, appeared, in |be eyes ; of an 

enemy, two hundred '^t^w^ad.-. Jti^g; and of 
these- about^Ber-anned; with 
cuirasses”*: - a tram b| J6^||hc^aj4 mules at¬ 
tended their march; - andcamp was 
regularly ■'fintilled; ’with ,,sfe mm 

spikes. A seott of*- bloody and i^d^liye oom- 
hats is iw?thmg m(»e tbanj an anticipated of 
what; wouldj^jted in a fevy-ypars 
by the mn$&- n^in«'i |p|- shall briefly:*jao* 
secute the conquestsof the two >empexoEs fifom 
the hills of Cajqjad&ciato the desert of Bag- 

SSBE M. The «*»- <* Tuwvi* 

Cilicia, first exercised-ihe skill sad .|)ersweranoe 
of their troops ,<ri$»b«w^A&& moment, I 
shall not 

maM '. J :In,;theJ<wSe,:eity4: i|anna^^tach 








! of the 
and 

ini ftdiiced by the 
no Sooner had the 
* i tgtms than they 


CHAP. 
LI I. 


dependent dwtn^.. ;^®py 
taken aoa&lf 
alow progress of finujtab; 

SaraoeM yielded on 8* 1 - - 

were mortified by the' cfifltaat and unprofitable 
view of the na*al toccbuts of,B£ypt. They were 
dismissed with a* ffl|fe^coaduit to the confines of 
Syria; a paatt of the bld'Chr^aiis had quietly 
lived under thelf dmhhnoh; and the. vacant ha¬ 
bitations' wace w^Knii|ed bjr a new colony. But 
the mo^ wa^wmwatSl into a sta&e; the pulpit 
wasd^vered^td thela^eSV^auyri^crosses of 
gold -and gems, the ! ap- 15 of Asiatic churches, 
were raade : h^jptejM^dSetSi| to" Ji tiie piety or 
avarice of the em^r«»a> transported the 
gates of Mopjuristia taiftris; which were fixed 
in the wall of Cohst^tWopl^'an eternal menu- 
ment of hia.victory.' AM-they had forced and *8,0* 
secured the naflrow pastes of moiiUt Amanus, the 

two their ™ 

into theheaxt titm* '*■YOtjihsteadhf assaulting 
' X superstition 

8 abpeat& ;%griiS^the ancient 
fiie East’: '' 

fc-feif.a'"'*?rf iii&itiivdhhon; 


I his lieute- 
the return of 


if MwjpiitftJ.', 

; ttyWinthe _ 

. cannot* credit thi* 




him 

-ages 


ypt mare correcdy,- 
Yet i ; 
tftCT.iheWrti- 


* annoi creoK uua tr" rr -r--— - " ■ , _ 

mony of the cmp«W Letf. V W 

toft *m ,r* (Tarifca, c.eniLie Meunu pper. tom. n, p. 8I7.>. 






fo g fowfy tefectmi, support of his reluc- 

daughter and 

tiach. rapuw snb«dedvtheieignof CwsSraad ofCfarist 
w»a restored ; and the efforts. ofaninindred thou¬ 
sand Saracens, of the anmcs of r0ym^ and the 
fleets of Aflric, m ate oonsabied'i^boat effect be¬ 
fore city, of 


-: - P ■ . ... I _ .«,I p,_ - "T_ 77.V' ^ . \ ^ *■■_•» # , s 

In his stately 
of Aleppo, 


. sglfc* fte • 


. vaBkof the 

mt.L ^ 


•■•k-.: _'..a« isjasai 


tovms- 


1 ■ '-■'y’-jv 


u ,: - 






they were 




iwitfi 


thestretcffc 







; And, after a c ^j P ‘ 

,v tie Romans wyj 


the 

licentfcras potoeadon . . 

marchai '*%•' 

In tMr Syika • umoi* they conwanded the 
husbandmen& cidtiwte tW la^ that they 
themselves, in th&eitetttog season, might reap the 
benefit : mtro^t^sd aa hBadried eities were re¬ 
duced to obe^enoe ; «d eighteen pulpits , of the 
principal moBcha «a» committed to the flames to 
expiato the of the disciples of Mahomet. 

The classic names of Hierapolis, Apamea, and 
Emesa, revive for ^ motoe^>to ‘^fi li^ of 

quest: “ the f 

paradise ofDamascris.and. Btoeptedthe ransom of 

a SUbBUBM^ ^ 

stopped bytheimpM*nablfi'fi»^e« of Tripoli, <® 
the »a-coast of Bwnfc^^lhe days ofp^of 
the Esq>hmtM, ‘he3aw the passage ot p1jnite ,. 
Mount Taurus, hadfewi hapemous, and almost 

inriaafle, to . OT® y^ded » 

^ ; and the 

iiwitJi which he 



■UU ’ *fy\. T v ■ M 



ffMi« of Emeta 
Msrtyropoli* 
ikStj^Wn-fcoUte.)- 
« Jtipttu; of tbe hw, 

icgim wwtotej 
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departure,^ re- chap. 

JJy 

their 

‘lew 

the MmtifBw pjjllijiiii.^i^fni i~-%ijNiw»>tab> 

’ A*. , ‘ ",|J' » » ' if 1 






/rm BEGI4NE AND'FALL- 


CHAP. A BAY Of 

darkness of ; the 


CHAP. hm. 

State of tha Smtern ; Empire in pie . Tenth Cen- 
tuty. f^B^tentfmnA THmirni--** Wealth and 
Revenue.~^Palace of Constantinople.—Titles 
and Offiees.—Pride and Power: of the Empe¬ 
rors. -^-Tactics of the Greeks, ArahSy -and 
Frpdce,— jImss . of the Latin Tongue,—Studies 
andScddtedeofthe : Greeks. , 

„ nV '<+ i-i' l> : ■- r' . * 'flit \ ’*, u * ' ‘ i'r.y 

Igirt seejUs tobeam from the 
^r>j MXKOm, at ; tfie open with 

Se 0riaIs c^fty and-respect the royal volumes of Con- 
Greek stantine P<p3>hyrogenitns *, Which he composed at 
emp ‘ re ' : a^^.age^ fhimstn^ of his son, and 
Work, ^^ prondae td.un^H this .state of the Eastern 

■ •tontine . 'v?^ - 

PofjjTiy- ‘ aDM *“*. he minutely 

ro^enitu,.; describes the .jpampdos- ceranohies of the church 

F^tide/aiid’^'of lus predeceswrs*. In °tk 
second, he attempts an accpete survey of the pro- 

ij-• . ■ * TilbtfV HUrk '•*?** • tr • •• >,= ’ > 

^T* 1 bom in the 

- Aitofrcvitti-neadt 
E* rtgju^a cunt luce dedit /Co^taia potato, 
f*?*?*^™ ve^oimbiiepijatiBin.OTtto. 

Atii Ducange. -1 .hi, Greek ;and Latfn^GloMarie,, produce, many 
pauagn cu^icuive^qt the sune.'igau 
* A ipfendidMB oi'Donat^tme, deCsremonii* Auls et Ecdesis • 
Byiantioa!,_ 'mu)tden)d frOT ; €|»#4as4flaetple. Jbb'Buda, Frankfort, and 
Leipsi^, where it arai ptrtW^ m a splendid, edition by Leid^and^ 
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OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

yinccs, the themts, as they were then denominated, chap. 
both of Europe and Asia 3 . The system of Roman 
tactics; the discipline and order of the troops, and 
the military operations by land and sea, are ex¬ 
plained in the third ~M these didactic collections, 
which may beascribedto Constantine or his father 
Leo 4 . In the fourth, of the administration of the 
empire, he reveals the secrets of the Byzantine 
policy, in friendly or hostile intercourse with the 
nations of the earth. The literary labours of the 
age, the practical systems of law, agriculture, and 
history, might redound to the benefit of the sub¬ 
ject and the honour of the Macedonian princes. 

The sixty books of the BasUics 4 , the code and 
pandects of civil jurisprudence, were gradually 

Reiske (A. D. 1751, in folio), with such slavish praise as editors 
never fail to bestow on the worthy ox worthless object of their toil. 

s See, in the first volume of Bandurins Imperium Orientate, Con- 
stantinus de Thematibus, p. 1—24. de Administrando Impcrio, 
p. 4s— 127 . edit. Venet. The text of the old edition of Meursius 
is corrected from a MS. of rite royal library of Paris, which Isaac 
Casaubon had formerly’seen (Epist. ad Polybium, p. 10 .), and tlie 
sense is illustrated by two maps of William Deslisle, the prince of , 
geographers till the appearance, of the- greener D’Anville. 

4 The Tactics of Leo and Constantine are published with the aid 
of some new MSS. in thegreat edition of the works of Meursius, 
by the learned John Lami (tom. vi. p. 531—920. 1211—1417. 

Florent. 1745),yet rite textis still corruptand mutilated, thefersion 
is still obscure and faulty. The Imperial library of Vienna would 
afford some valuable materials to a new editor (Fabric. Bibliol, 

Gra?c. tom. vi. p. 369 , 370.). ' , * V 

* On the subjectof the aBhrifscs, Fabricius (Bibliot. Gr*c. torn, 
xii. p. 425—514.), and Heineccius (Hist. Juris Romani, p. 396 — 

399 .), and Giannone (Iatoria Civile di Napoli, tom. i. p. 450—458.), 
as historical civilians, may be usefully consulted, iu books of this 
Greek code have been published, with a Latin version, by Charles 
Annibal Fabrottus (Paris, R547.), in seven tomes in folio} IV othet 
,b«i^S have been since discovered, and ire inserted in Gerard 
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chap. Gamed, in the three Gist reigns of that prosperous 
'-ivW dynasty TJie art of agriculture had amused the 
/ leisure, and exercised the pens, of the best and 
wisest of the ancients; and their "chosen precepts 
are comprised in the twenty books of the Geopo¬ 
nies ® of Constantine. At his command, the his¬ 
torical examples of vice and virihe were methodised 
in fifty-three books 1 , and every citizen migh t apply, 
to his contemporaries or himself,’ the lesson or the 
Warning of past times. From the august charac¬ 
ter of a legislator, the sovereign of the East de¬ 
scends to the more humble office of a teacher and 
a scribe: and if his Successors and subjects were 
regardless of his paternal cares, we may inherit 
and enjoy the everlasting legacy, 
imperfec ^ c ^ oser survey will indeed reduce the value of 
tioiu. the gift, and the gratitude of posterity: in the 
possession of these Imperial treasures we may still 
deplore our poverty and ignorance; and the lading 
glories of their authors will he obliterated by in- 
■ • H* ' ‘ ' "* ' • 

Meerraau’s Novus Thesauroj Juris Civ. et Canon, tom. v. Of the 
wholework, the sixty books,John Leunclavius has printed (Basil, 
1575.) an eclogue or synopsis.. The cxtit novels, or new laws, of 
Leo; riiay be found in the Corpus Juris Civil is. . ’ : 

8 1 We used the last and best edition of the Geoponies (by 
Nicol#Ni£lBs,* Leip4te, 1781; 2-Vols.inoctavo):; I read in the 
preface, that the same emperor restored the long-forgotten systems 
of rhetoric and philosophy j and his two books of Hipptatrica, or 
Hane-fhync. .were* published at Paris, 1530, in folio (Fabric. 
Bibliot. Gnec. tom. vi. p. 493 —500.). 

1 0f the»e tin books, or titles, only two* have been preserved and 
printed, de Legatlonibus (by Fulvius Ursmus, Antwerp, 1585. and 
Daniel Htesdhelius, August Vindel. l603.), and de Virtutibus et 
. Vitus (by Henry Valerius, or de ValoisjPam, 1634 .). 
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difference or contempt. The Basilica will sink to chap. 
a broken copy,» partial and mutilated version in 
the Greek language, of the laps of Justinian ;but 
the sense of the old civilians is often superseded 
by the influence of bigotry : and the absolute pro- 
hibition of divorce, copcubinage, and interest for 
money, enslaves the fieedonj of trade and the hap¬ 
piness of private, life-- In t^e historical book, a 
Subject of Constantine might admire the inimitable 
virtues of Greece and Rome * he might learn to 
what a pitch of energy ,and elevation the human 
character, had formerly aspired. Bat. a contrary 
effect must have, been produced- by U new edition 
of the lives of the saints, which the great logothete, 
or chancellor, of the empire, was directed to pre¬ 
pare: and the dark fund of superstition was en¬ 
riched by the fhbulous and florid legends of .Simon 
the Metaphraet ®. The merits and miracles of 
the whole calendar sreof less account in the eyes 
of a sage; than the. toil of a single husbandman, 
who multiplies the gifts of the Creator, and sup¬ 
plies the food of his ’brethren. Yet the royal 
authors of the Geopoma more seriously 
employed in expounding .tlte precepts of the de¬ 
stroying art, which has been taught since the days 
of Xenophon®, as the art ofberoeUiand kings. 

» The lift: and writings of Simon Metaphiastes are described by 
Hankius (de Scrip$oribfis Byzant. .Tbia biographer 

of the saints indulged himself in a loose paraphrase of the,sense or 
nonsense of more ancient acts. His Greek' rhetoric is again para¬ 
phrased in the Latin version of Stirius, and scarcely a thread can be 
now visible of the origin*! testate. ^ 

a small part of rite science of war, were already instituted in 
*by wtyth Greece must Ire understood. A good edittoS of alltlre 

OL. X. ! H 
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c ha p, jfat ihe Tactics of Leo and Cldnstantitte are 
v^y^/ mangled with the baser alloy of the age in which 
they Uved. It was destitute of Original ‘genius; 

\feran®iBnbe file rules and 'maxims 
had; been confirmed by victories. ■ It was 
uiw^i^d in the propriety of style and method; 
they blindly confound the most distant and dis- 
emd^jt institution^ the phalanx of Sparta and 
ik'tt of Macedon, the legions of Cato and Trajan, 
of Augustus and Theodosius. Even the use, or 
at least the importance, of these military rudi¬ 
ments may be fairly questioned: their general 
theory is dictated by reaison; but the merit, as 
as difficulty, oifodsts in the application. The 
discipline; of a soldier is formed by exercise rather 
thamtty study • the talents of a commander are 
appr ijiriated to those calm,’though, rapid, minds, 
whmh nature produces to decide* the fate of 
anmes .and nations: the fbimer is the habit of a 
li^ latter the gbnee of a moment; and the 
Mtfies won by left-: us of tactics may be numbered 
withthe epic poemi created^dm ^e rules of cri- 
, ticistt, -The: bdele if CmfemmM is •#* • redial, ‘ 



JSU obtain, iratead of on 

of a schokr. His 
:-tyw, MSS./i«d his fetmine might, 
»hntt«e the oT t&o ftrt ttaTfclnto 

sWuld beUtewlw.stiiGerj M d,As! ^itislafiasis noiooi* 
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or THE ROMAN EMPIRE.. 
foe origin of foe dtie8, M tnaliciou8 epigrams on CHAP, 
the vices of thdr inhabitw^ 10 . Such information 

the historian would have beenpleased to reCord; 

•nor should his silence be condemned if foe most 
interesting objects, % pq?ulation of foe capital 
and provinces, foe amount of the taxes and 
revenues, the numhCrs of attbjects and strangers 
who served underfoelmperial standard, have been 
unnoticed by Leo the philosopher, and his_ son 
Constantine. His treatise of the public adminis¬ 
tration is stained with the same blemishes;; yet 


it is discriminated by peculiar merit: tae annqm- 
ties of the nations-may bedoubtful or fabulous; 
but the geography maimers of the Barbanc 

world axe delineated wifo curious accuracy. Of Emba» y 
these nations, foe Franks alone were qualified to pra „d. 
observe in their turn, and fo describe, the metro¬ 
polis of foe East. The ambassador of foe great 
Otho, a bishop of Cremona,has painted thestatis 
of Constantinople about foe middle of foe tenth 
century: his style is glowing, his narrative lively, 
his observation keen; and even the preju ices an 

passions of L*utprand;are stamppd with an on^nal 
character of fteedom and gemus . Ftm th* 

lO'Jfoer obsetvjlBg'that the of the £ 

proportion totheirraflk aad ^^ he lMerts o mOre pomted epi¬ 
gram, which i« ascribed to Demodocus.s - 

aorta*, ytv&*f*rq ie*a>imi. . ' 

The sting is precisely « , 

mourut Paris wits me seldom read in *e Antho1 ^ 

"d i» curious to learn through what cban^. >££K"* 
for their imitation (Constantin ' 

Bm&Mnalect. Grsec. tom. ii- p. 56. Biodet Anthdogta,l.u. fr***). 

B ™»/nie Legatio JLiutprandiEpiscopiCremenensM ad Nicephoru* 



CHAP* 
Uil. . 


»ts limitsiii 
eVeiy age. 


m THE' DEeL|Ni t ,ANDf^LL 

wanty fund of foreig^^^duBp^liS materials, I 
shaU investigate the instance of the 

Byzantine empire; the provinces * .d wealth, the 

the character 
i of .tbp Gr^ks, in a period of sijt 
hiuidred yews, from;*the igjgnof' v Bteradius to the 
snooessful invasion, of the I'ranks or ,Latins. 

^ es or - After the filial iimoa tfe^ween the song of 
provinces Theodosius, the swarms of Barbarians from Scy- 
pire, aj5"" thi| and Germany overspread the, provinces and 
? ” /Y ’ e empire of ancient Borne. The 

wpaKnessoi v*onstantinnple was omcealed by ex- 
tent of dominion:..! 
atlpagtentire; 
enhff^Bibythe 
-*^ v "' : B#ihej 


; limits were inviolate, or 
om of Justinian was 
of Africa 
of these new con- 

i*' 5 ' 

nous; and almost a 
! was tom away by 
and Egypt were 


province yfhich had been 
^nged into^t^ . ^oAie monarchy of 

accessible to their ns 
their the harbours: of Crete 

and a^.^^'^ut'|Ae.&itIi{ul or. 

rebel ctnim imuUed the majesty flf £he throne 
and capital. ; The remaining provinces under 

into a 




mot m- 

.. **” T:" tT* 

powers; and,it was from 




Hrp'llSwIri' 'toUMttofi, ScrintoM*>lterum Italicanun. 

i'iLL ■ l\f.' 
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new mould; stfd the Jarisdietion of die presi- chap. 
dents, the amaulars, and the counts, was super* 
sededby the institution of the themes'% or mili¬ 
tary governments, which ' prevailed under the 
successors of Heraidhift and^lu^ described by the 
pen of the royal abthbr.t^0f the’ twenty-ninO 
themes, twe^e r iit4^urqp Shd seventeen in Asia, 
the ofigiri is obscuife, the etymology doubtful or 
capricious: the limits were arbitrary, and fluc¬ 
tuating ; but soihe particular names' that sound 
the most strangely td bur eaSr were derived from 
the charactef and attributes of the troops that 
were maintained at thfe essence, and for the 
guard, of thV resp&dJfe The vanity of 

the Greek princes most eagerly grasped* the 
shadow of conquest and the memory Of lost domi¬ 
nion. A hew Mesopotamia was created oh the 
western side bf the Euphrates: the appellation 
and prstor of Sicily ivere transferred to a narrow 
slip of Calabria; and a tftgment of the dutchy of 
Beneventuni was promoted to the style and title 
of the theme of Lombardy: In the decline of the 
Arabian empire the successors of Constantine 
might' iridhlge they: prideih more solid advan-,, 
tages. ^ John Pi¬ 

sces, and Basil the second,iwived the feme, rad 
enlarged the &nndaries, ofthe Roman name: the 
province of Cificia,vthe metropolis of Antioch, 

it See Conitantbie tie 'ffiematibu*, hTBaiiduri, tom. L p. i—JO. 
who owns, that tHe wontiir'»t« waXa«t O^wia used by Maurice 
(Sttatagem. 1. iL .c.b.)- for a legion, firotrf: whence the name wm 
easily traosferred to iU postor provirri (Docange, Glow. Gnee. 

Wm, i. p. 487, 488.). Some- mymbfogie* aft attempt^ % the 
. OmiWft. Optimatwo, Thraecsiao, thttne*. ’ 

• 9 J / 
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tbe islan dsbf Crete aa^fpiia), %re restored to 
the allegiance of Clm&aji$’CsfcaT: otib third of 
Italy was annexed "to this throne of Constanti¬ 
nople;; db# kingdom ' of Bulgaria was destroyed 
and, thfe last sovereigns of the Macedonian dynasty 
extended their sway (tom the sources of the Tigris 
to the neighbourhood of Home: fa the eleventh 
century, the prospect was again clouded by new 
.> enemies and new. misfortunes: theoretics of Italy 
were swept away by the Norman adventurers; and 
alin^it : all the Asiatic branches were dissevered 
from the Roman trunk by the .Turkish conquerors. 
After theselossesjtheemperora of the Comnenian 
femily continued to reign' from the Danube to 
PdoponnesU8, and from Belgrade to Nice,Trebi- 
zondj and the winding stream of the Meander. 
The spacious provinces of Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Greece, were obedient to their sceptre; the posses¬ 
sion of Cyprus, Rhodes, tod Crete, was accom¬ 
panied by the fifty islands of ; the JSgean or Holy 

tof the Europeankingdoms. 

and 

truths that of aft thfrmoaarchs pf Christendom 


«**yias Greeks,, from , 

„ wJiicKthe cerrupt rsiwi rf ^cir- eispoy’TArchipel, and the ; 
. Arches, have been tnmsformedby geographer* end seamen (D , An» 
?iHe,Geogra)^Aiwieaifle,t<arLi.j>,381v. Analyse de la Cute 
dp la Giece, p. SO.). Therjiunbers ofjnonk; <jr caloyers in all the 
islands, and the adjacent mountain it Athptf (Observations de 
Belon^'fcl. 38. veeso), monte santo, might justify the epithet of 
holy. Apw, is alight alteration from the original imposed by 
. the D^wts, stpa; ih ; then-dialect, gave the figurative name of 
■lyn, Sr goatt^-^ the bounding waves (Vouitts, apudCellariumt _ 
Ceogrtph. Ahdij.;t«j. i p.S*S>.).. * 
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they ptnwnwcrf 'ffr*. the most ample chav. 

revenue, the tnoet.flourisMng wd populous state. 

the decline and fell of the empire, the dues g™^ 
*hf the West had decayed and fallen; nor could the j JO ptiions- 
ruins of Rome, or thbtaud walls, wooden hovels, »«*• 
and narrow precincts,.;«f Pans and London, pre- 
pare the Latin^angerbo contemplate the situa- 
’ tiori and extent of Constantinople, heir stately 
palaces' and chiitehes, and the arts *nd luxury of 
an innumerable people. Her treasures nnght 
attract* but her virgin strength had repelled, and 
still promised,to repel,- the audacious invasion pt 
the Persian and Bulgarian, the Arab and the 
Russian. The provinces were, less fortunate^ and 

impregnable; andfewdistnets, few dties, could be 

discovered which had not been violated by some, 
fierce Barbarian, impatient to despdl, becaime he 
was hopeless to possess. / From the age of Ju 
tinian the Eastern empire was smkmg helow it 
former level: the powers ^ destruction w«e more 
active than ^ose of improvement ;and the cala* 

mities,of war were emlHtte^ by die more perm- 

j ifii' 

j and festivals diverted 

tbe temporal 

t *• P' WJ-V 1 




KECLiNE AND 

service of mankind. injects of the 

v*rv4rf Bysantine empire were stSHWinost dextrous and 
; di%ent4£wti^f<^^ by 

nature with every advantage of.soil, climate, and 
situation; and, in the sufqiijrfc add restoration of 
the arts, their patient and peaceful temper was 
«tore useful; than tee warlike spirit and feudal 
anarfehyef. Europe. The. provinces that still ad- 
pwiie^to tte eanpire woe iepeopled and enriched 
hy the misfertunes 6f those which; were irrecover¬ 


ably lost.. frean .the .yoke of the caliphs, the 
Catholics of Syria, %ypt, <ahd A^aa, retired to 
■ the a l l eg i ance : of th^ir prince, -to .the society of 
thrir brethren: the - . ..elwealti, which eludes 
.• a<**)mpanied, aind alle¬ 

viated their exile ;..ahd’jChnstantinaple received 
into her bosom the fu^itiye trade of Alexandria 
and Tyre.' The chiefs of ^Armenia and Scythia, 
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fortunate enough that the dearest light should be 
thrown on the mostiuterestingprovince, and the 
name of Peloponnesus will awaken the attention 
of the classic reader. 

As early as the eighth century, in/ the troubled 
reign of the Iconoclasts, Greece, and oven Pelo¬ 
ponnesus **, wepe oyerrun by some Sclavonian 
bands who outstripped the royal standard of Bul- 
. garia. The strangers of old, Cadmus, and Danaus, 
and Pelops, had planted in that fruitful soil the 
seeds of policy- and foaming j but the savages of 
the north qcadicated what yet remained of their 
sickly and withered roots. In this irruption, the 
countryand the inhabitants were transformed; 
the Grecian blood was contaminated; and the 
proudest nobles of Peloponnesas were branded 
with the names of foreigners and slaves. By the 
diligence of succeeding princes, the land was in 
some measure purified from the Barbarians; and 
the humble remnant was bound by mi oath of 
obedience, ‘tribute,; and military service, which 
they often renewed and often violated. The siege 
of Patras was formed by a singular poncurtence of 

of Afr»p« : ; their last distress, a pious fiction of 

W 1sjtkrfhik^+^S igignm yijmSettops, says Constantine 
(Thematibus, L P. c, 6. p.S5.), in a. Style as barbarous as the ides, 
which he confirms,' as tisjul, by a foolish epigram. The epito- 
mizer of Strabo bketyise.observes, mu rw St nw Hrtifm, mu 
KMwlwrx*t«’ l mu ■M ^snw'.smi DAnminr, Xmrfm Xctotat rttarlw (L 
vii. p. 9B. edit. HudsonJ^ t passage which leads DodweU a weary 
dance (Geograph, Minot? ti#m. ti. dissert, vi. p.‘ >70—191.'), to 
enumerate the threads ofthfiSelivi, itnd to fit the date '{A. 1>. gso.) 
^of/his petty geographer. 
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State of 
Pelopou 
nesus: 
Sclavo- 
nians. 



AND FALL 


m 


wci&Mfol: & e B&aajgejb embsrki, the rebels sub¬ 
mitted, and the gldgja of thrday wasascribed to W 

t ia the foremost 



phantom or a 



Freemen 
of Laco- 


tle. . The shrine which contained his relies was 
decorated with the trophies of'Victory, and the cap- 
live race was for ever devoted to the service , and 
vassalage of the metropolitan church of Patras. 
Bjrfc* revolt of two Sdavoman tribes in the 
neighbourhood of Helos andJLacedeemon, the peace 
of thf peninsula was often disturbed. They some- 

the oppression, of ti& Byzantine government, till 
atlength the approach of their hostile brethren 
estdrted a golden bull to .define the rights and 
obligations of the Ezzerites and Milengi, whose 
annual tribute was -defined at twelve hundred 
pieces of gold. From these strangers the Imperial 
geographer hasacmrat^ydptiiiguiabeda domestic 

might derive their Mood from the much-injured 


maritime 

dries from the daminioarof Sparth ithe con¬ 
tinuance of the same d^B(^^mchleihtbem with 
the title ofi^fcutferd^ In 

had acquired the nameAf dfeiwd^Ander which 
theychsbononr inhu¬ 

man milage of all’ that‘ir.s§lipt^ 0 d on their 



rocky shores. . Their tgm^f^mirrw' of corn, hut 


I* Stnbah. Geo g wp K . i tffiy p. VSS. PaUtttttM, GtiOc. TV- 
scofitift, I, iii- e. «. p. sfiftgfe: Plin.:Hut. N«ur. t%fc. t. 
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frujtfiil of olivet extended to the Cape of Malea: 
they accepted a chief or-prince from the Byzantine 
prator,’ and a light tribute of four hundredpieces 
of gold was the badge of their immunity, rather 
than of theird^" ^^. The freemen of kaconia 
assumed the characterof Remans, and long ad- 
hered to the rdigion of the Greeks. By the zeal 
of the emperor Basil, they were baptized in the 
faith of Christ: but the altars of Venus and Nep¬ 
tune had been crowned by these rustic votaries five 
hundred years after they were proscribed in the 
Roman world. - In the theme of Peloponnesus , OM 
forty cities were still numbered, and the declining Pciopon- 
rtate of Sparta, . Argos, and Corinth, may be sus- neaui ' 
pended in the tenth century, at an equal distance, 
perhaps, between their antique, splendour and 
their present desolation. The duty of military 
service, either in person or by substitute, was 
imposed on the lands or benefices of the province: 
a sum of five pieces, of gold was assessed on each of 
the substantial tenants; and Ae sa^ae capitation 
was amdug seyeral heads of inferior value. 

On theprodamationof an Italian war, the Pe¬ 
loponnesians excused themselves by a voluntary 


oblation of one 
san 
their 

nasterica 
nrafit was 


i of gold (four thou- 
m .jousand horses with 
The churches and mo- 
leir contingent; a sacrilegious 
sale of ecclesiastical 
of Leucadia 18 



, Imperio, L ii. c. SO, 51,58. 


honours; . 

• IT Constantin, de Adn4ro*“«J»«' *“*t-* ~ - ; ... 

is Hi* rock of Leaeate was file southern promontory of his 
idanif and diooeae. HadhaWa-thc cxcluwve guriwi of the 
> ipYtfi Leap,Vwdl town to the readers of Ovid (Eptst. Sappho) 
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#as thade responalMcpf % of one hundred 

pieces of gold ?\ $ V ’ f 
< But the wealth of the province, and thte trust 
of the ievenue, were founded on thefair and plen¬ 
tiful produce of trade and manufactures; and 
some symptoms of liberal policy may be traced in 
a law which exempts from all personal taxes the 
mariners of Peloponnesus, and the workmen in 
parchment and purple; This denomination may 
be fairly applied or extended to the manufactures 
of linen, woollen, and more especially of silk: the 
two former of which had flourished in Greece since 
the days of Homer ; and the last was introduced 
> perhaps as early as the reign of Justinian. These 
arts, Which wisre exerSsed at Corinth, Thebes, and 
Argos, affbrded&od and occupation to a numerous 
people*. the men, women, and children, were dis¬ 
tributed according toftheir age and strength ; and 
if mahy of these were domestic slaves, theit masters, 
who directed ^the work aM enjoyed the profit, 
#ere of a fine* and honourable condition. The 
gifts which a iich and genewus mkrd& of Pelo- 
' ponnesus pra^ted; to the empenw? Baad, her 
adopted. bou, were doubtless fabricated in the 
Grecian looms. HmticBs A carpet of 
fine wool, of a pattern wh||l imi^ted the. spots 
of a peacock’s tail, to overspread 

the floor of a new churth, ' brtoted in the triple 
name of Christ, of Wfidaa^^ ^e; ap* - 1 ~"' 1 


►relate of the 


and the Spectator, lie might'! 

Greek cfatitph. 

ki I^ucatemUm3njuravitepncopw,-quot»nmseeclcsiarasuam 
debere Nicepboro aureo* centum jt&uoUvcte, «hailtter et cetera* 
plus mihujve secundum virei *ua» (Ltutprand in Legs', p. 4sg.), 
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of the prophet Elijah. She gave six hundred 
pieces* of silk and linen, of various use and de¬ 
nomination: the silk waspainted with the Ty¬ 
rian die, and adorned by the labours of the 
needle; and the linen was so exquisitely fine, that 
an entire piece might be rolled in the hollow of a 
cane In his description of the Greek manu¬ 
factures, an historian of Sicily discriminates their 
price, according to the weight and quality of the 
silk, the closeness of the texture, the beauty of the 
colours, and the taste,and materials of the em¬ 
broidery. A single, or even a double or treble 
thread was thought sufficient for ordinary sale; 
hut the union of six threads composed a piece of 
stronger and more costly workmanship. Among 
the colours, he celebrates, with, affectation of elo¬ 
quence, the fiery blaze of the scarlet, and the 
softer lustre of the green. The embroidery was 
raised either in silk or gold; the more simple or¬ 
nament of stripes or circles was surpassed by the 
nicer imitation of flowers : the vestments that 
were fabricated for the palace or the altar often 
glittered with precious stones; sad the figures 
were delineated in siring* of Oriental pearls “ 
TW the twelfth century, Greece alone, of all the 

fV' c J a- j > f v - * 

*t&eCon'Btantine(inVit.Ba8n.c.7 l 47S,76.p.l9.‘>. lJ7.h» Script' 
post Tbeophanem), who aSkrtPfe himself to usemanytechnical or 
barbarous Avoids : barbarous, says he,Tp f»» a/iatif, K*ter yog 

«tr> r ovleu tcowoSulta’, Ducange labours on some ; but Ire was not, 
a weaver; ■ 

21 The manufactures- of Palermo, as they are described by Hugo 
Falcaodus (Hist Scuta in proem, in Mumtori Script. Return It»- 
licaruth, torn. v. p. 256.) is a copy of those of Greece. Without 
transcribing his declamatory sentences, which I have softened, in 
the text, I shall observe/that i« this passage the strange word 
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hountries ^ of the 

and of the w<nk- 
/bjy art* /to ; prepare this. 
But the secret had been stolen - 
by the dexterity and diligence «f the Arabs: the 
athpigfef the East and West scorned*, to borrow 
from the unbeliever* their ftrnitnte and apparel; 
and two cities of Spain, Almeria aad lisbtm, were 
famous for tbemanufaeture, the use, andperhaps 
the exportation, of silk. ! It was first introduced 
into Sicily by the Nonnans; and this emigration 
of trade distingnishes the rictory ofjtogerfrom the 


the sack of Corinth, Athens* and Thebes, his 
lieutenant embarked withaCaptive train of weavers 
and artificersof both sexes, a trophy glorious to 
their master, and disgraceful to tHe Greek emperor **. 
The king of Sicily was not insensible of thn value 
of the present *, and, m the restitution of the pri¬ 
soners, he excepted only the male and female ma¬ 
nufacturers of Thebe* and Conn A, who labour, 
says the R^^^e TiisteiH^ under a barbarous 

nMreniasim>tui& veiyproperlychanged foraw^fmotabyCansius, 
theffrit eiditor; ' Mcandn lif sd about die yc« 1190. 

• ** lode ad muter* GMte sJopd|w ( iiC<»mthnm. Theb*;* 
Athens, antique ttobinutecdebret.esppgoaiB* jilt, maxHBdibidem 
pnsdi.direpti, opifipes etiuo, qiii ecs&os; paonos texeresolent, ob/ 
: iptominiun Impentoris iffitis, Bai^Otpdftcipb gloriam,-captives 
dedncuht, Qnat Rogcrhu, in Paletmo Sje2i* metroptdfcollocanj, 
ariosi texendi sue* cdocere prtwJepilr;el «thh>c ^ndictit «n ilia, 
prin i^Gncis tail turn H y ff™ P*«»- 

eoepit iogniis (Otho Fiisijjjgen.- AdSestia^swSei. 1 * 1 * u c. 33. in' 
Mumimi Script. ItaL toffl.ri. jL eesif^^'ine^ttim allow* the 
bishop to ceUbrate Lisboa and Aimeria in tedodaim -paapBrani 
opifMao pnemd)ifis*iBW {in Chrot»; spad/Marator, Awfth d’lta- 
Ka, tom. it. p. ♦«.). . . 
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lord, like the old Eretrians ia the service of Da¬ 
rius **. A stately edifice, in the palace of Palermo, 
was erected for the use of this industrious colony 81 ; 
' and the art wds propagated by their children and 
disciples to satisfy the increasing, demand of the 
western wotid. The decay of the looms of Sicily 
may he ascribed to the troubles of the island, and 
the competition of tike Italian cities. In the year 
thirteen hundred and fourteen, Lucca alone, among 
her sister, republics, enjoyed the lucrative mono¬ 
poly 85 . A domestic revolution dispersed the manu¬ 
facturers to Florence, Bologna, Venice, Milan, and 
even the countries beyond tike Alps; and thirteen 
years after this event, the statutes of Modena en¬ 
join the planting of mulberry trees, mid regulate 
the duties on raw silk 8 ®. The northern climates 
are less propitious to the education of the silk¬ 
worm; but the industry of France and England* 
is supplied and enriched by the productions of 
Italy and China. 

« Nicetas in Manuel, 1. iL c. & p. 65. He describes these 
Greeks as skilled mitgunii aSanas ifamw, as iff vgoaamtxovlas <nm 
Hq/ulm/KM xpsenw nAa*. 

»♦ Hugo Falcandus styleslbem nobiles officinas. The Arabs 
kad riot silk, though they M planted canes and made 

st^ptfla the'fdainoCFidermiO. ■ . ,. r ! 4 

** Skit the Life of Qastruccio CasUcani, not by Machiavel, but by 
• his more authentic biographer Nicholas Tegrimi. Mumton, who 
has inserted it in the xith volume<rf his Scriptures, quotes this cu¬ 
rious passage in his Italian Antiquities (tom. hAissert. xwr. p. 3780- 
* From the MS. statutes, asthey are quoted by Muratori in his 
fialinn A q tiquidaa (tora._ii. dissert, ml p. 46—48.). 

X7 T^ie broad *2k-,rB8riu6scture was established io England in 
the yeti l6*0 CAndei*on's Chronological Deduction, sol. ii. p-4.): 

W it»to the revocation of the edict of Nsntet thatwe pwe^thc 
^pitatfdds colony. : ,» 
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m '$w'mcuwlbiiijAi± ?: 

it afford any 
and the 
expire. tFrom* every' 


scan 
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Revenue just estimatefcofthe 

of the ‘ 

^ek resources of 


'“ 1 P* re - province of Europe aMflA^ the mtdets of gold 
aaCidver discharged info the Ithparhd jeservoir 
adieus and perennial streto. ft The separation 
of the teanches from thp trunk increased the 
relative magnitude of Constantinople; and the 
maxims of despotism contracted the state to 
tire capital, the eapitalfo the palace, and the 
palace fo the foyid ^rson.” ^ Jewish ^aVdler*^ 
who visited the East in the twelfth century, li 
lost In his usdroiratian" of the Byzantine tiehea] 
“-It is here,” says Benjamin Of Tudela, “in 
“ the queen of cities,, that the tributes of the 

“ k^ topWare filled wSh precious magazines 
“ of silk, purple, and gold. It is said, that Con- 

iday to her sovereign- 
es of gold; which are 
“ levied on the drops, taverns, and markets, on 
the of; Russia 

“ and?Hungary, of- Italy ! :0nd....^;4iU,^t«hq fre- 
“ qnfeht the all- 

pecuniary- nja*terp.;$jfe^ '* • Jf«r » 

doubtless ,rt^>ecta^; »ut i8. the three handred. 
ondtixty-ft^days wouldipitaduce » yeart^iniwmefi 
Sev(mmillunra : ;teding^l am tempted fo 


fei*Jw*D translated.ttrto 

has added a vafome of erode 
errors rad fletfens of the Jewish ntij&i, are'not a 
to deny the reality of his travels. *' 
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retrench at least the numerous festivals of the chap. 
Greek calendar. The mass of treasure that was 
saved by Theodora and Basil the second, will sug¬ 
gest a Splendid, though indefinite, idea of their 
supplies and resources. The mother of Michael, 
before she retired to a cloister, attempted to check 
or expose the prodigality of her ungrateful son, by 
a free and faithful account of the wealth which 
he inherited; one hundred and nine thousand 
pounds of gold, and three hundred thousand of 
silver, the fruits of her own (economy and that of 
her deceased husband S!) . The avarice of Basil is 
not less renowned than his valour and fortune: his 
victorious armies were paid and rewarded without 
breaking into the mass of two hundred thousand 
pounds of gold, (about eight millions sterling.) 
which he had buried in the subterraneous vaults 
of the palace Such accumulation of treasure is 
rejected by the theory and practice of modem 
policy; and we are more apt to compute the na¬ 
tional riches by the use and abuse of the public 
credit. Yet the maxims of antiquity are still em¬ 
braced by a monarch formidable to his enemies; 
by a republic respectable to her allies; and both 
have attained their respective ends, of military 
power, and domestic tranquillity. 

Whatever might he consumed for the present Pomp »"<> 

^ N i luxury of 

wants, or reserved for the future use, of the state, ii, c empe¬ 
ror*. 

*9 See the continuator of Theophanes (1. tv. p. W ), Cedrenus 
{p. 544.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. I. xvi. p. 1670 

*> Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xvii. p, $85.), instead of |Knm<ls, uses the 
more classic appellation of talents,, which, in a literal sense and 
strict computation, would multiply sixty-fold the treasure of Basil. 

VOL. X. 1 
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chap, this first and most sacred demand was for the pomp 
and pleasure of the emperor; and his discretion 
only could define the measure of his private ex¬ 
pence; The princes of Constantinople were far 
removed from the simplicity of nature; yet, with 
the revolving seasons, they were led by taste or 
fashion to withdraw to a purer air, from the smoke 
and tumult of the capital. They enjoyed, or af¬ 
fected to enjoy, the rustic festival of the vintage: 
their leisure was amused by the exercise of the 
chace and the calmer occupation of fishing, and, 
in the summer heats, they were shaded from the 
sun, and refreshed by the cooling breezes from the 
sea. The coasts and islands of Asia and Europe 
were covered with their magnificent villas; but, 
instead of the modest art which secretly strives to 
hide itself and to decorate the scenery of nature, 
the marble structure of their gardens served only 
to expose the riches of the lord, and the labours of 
the architect The successive casualties of inheri¬ 



tance and forfeiture had rendered the sovereign 
proprietor of many stately houses in the city and 
Suburbs, of which twelve were appropriated to the 
ministers of State; but the great palace M , the 
centre of the Imperial residence, was fixed during 
eleven centuries to the same position, between the 
hippodrome, the cathedral of St. Sophia, and the 
gardens, which descended by many a terrace to the 
shores of the Propontis. The primitive edifice of 


*1 For a copious and minute description of the Imperial palace, 
see the Constantinop. Christiana (1. ii. c. 4. p. 113—123.) of Du- 
cange, the Tillejnont of the middle ages.. Never has laborious 
Germany produced two antiquarians more laborious and accurate 
than these two natives of lively France. 
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tiie first Constantine was a copy, or rival, of ancient 
Rome; the gradual improvements of his succes¬ 
sors aspired to emulate the wonders of the old 
world 32 , and in the tenth century, the Byzantine 
palace excited the admiration, at least of the 
Latins, by an unquestionable pre-eminence of 
strength, size, and magnificence 33 . But the toil 
and treasure of so many ages had produced a vast 
and irregular pile: each separate building was 
marked with the character of the times and of the 
founder; and the want of space might excuse the 
reigning monarch who demolished,' perhaps with 
secret satisfaction, the works of his predecessors. 
The ceconomy of the emperor Theophilus allowed 
a more free and ample scope for his domestic 
luxury and splendour. A favourite ambassador, 
who had astonished the Abbassidcs themselves by 
his pride and liberality, presented on his return the 
model of a palace, which the caliph of Bagdad had 
recently constructed on the banks of the Tigris. 
The model was instantly copied and surpassed : the 
new buildings of Theophilus “ were accompanied 
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:i - The Byzantine palace surpasses the Capitol, the palace of l‘er- 
pmus, the Rufinian wood (faiSgsv ayatKia), the temple of Adrian 
it Cyzicus, the pyramids, the Phans, Sic. according to an epigram 
[Antholog. Graec. 1. iv. p. 488, 489. Brodari, apnd Werhel) as¬ 
cribed to Julian, ex-pra:fect of Egypt, Seventy-one of his epigrams, 
some lively, are collected in Brunck (Analcet. Gra*c. tom. ii. p. 493 
—310.); but this is wanting. 

35 Constantinopolitanum Palathnn non pulchritudine solum, ve- 
rum etiam fortitudme, omnibus quas unquain videram muniliontbus 
prsestat (Liutprand, Hist. 1. v. c. 9 . p. 403.). 

54 See the anonymous continuator of Theopbaues (p. 39 . 01. 
86.), whom I have followed in the Heat and conci.-e. abstract of Le 
IJfau (Hist, du Bas Empire, tom. xiv. p. 436. 438.). 
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CHAP, with gardens, and with five churches, one of whichr 
was conspicuous for size and beauty: it was crowned 
'with three domes, the roof of gilt brass reposed on 
columns of Italian marble, and the walls were in-' 
crusted with marbles of various colours. In the 
face of the church, a semicircular portico, of the 
figure and name of the Greek sigma, was supported 
by fifteen columns of Phrygian marble, and the 
subterraneous vaults were of a similar construction. 
The square before the sigma was decorated with a 
fountain, and the margin of the bason was lined 
and encompassed with plates of silver. In the 
beginning of each season, the bason, instead of 
water, was replenished with the most exquisite 
fruits, which were abandoned to the populace for 
the entertainment of the prince. He enjoyed this 
tumultuous spectacle from a throne resplendent 
with gold and gems, which was raised by a marble 
staircase to the height of a lofty terrace. Below 
the throne were seated the officers of his guards, 
the magistrates, the chiefs of the factions of 
the circus; the inferior steps were occupied by 
the people, and the place below was covered with 
troops of dancers, singers, and pantomimes. The 
square was surrounded by the’ hall of justice, the 
arsenal, and the various offices of business and 
pleasure; and the purple chamber was named 
from the annual distribution of robes of scarlet 
and purple by the hand of the empress herself. 
The long series of the apartments was adapted to 
the seasons, and decorated with marble and por¬ 
phyry, with painting, sculpture, and mosaics, with 
a profusion of gold, silyer, and precious stones. 
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His fanciful magnificence employed the skill and chap. 
patience of such artists as the times could afford: 
but the taste of Athens would have despised their 
frivolous and costly labours; a golden tree, with its 
leaves and branches, which sheltered a multitude 
of birds warbling their artificial notes, and two 
lions of massy gold, and of the natural size, who 
looked and roared like their brethren of the forest. 

The successors of Theophilus, of the Basilian and 
Comnenian dynasties, were not less ambitious of 
leaving some memorial of their residence; and the 
portion of the palace most splendid and august, 
was dignified with the title of the golden tricli-. 
nium M . With becoming modesty, the rich and Furniture . 
noble Greeks aspired to imitate their sovereign, 
and when they passed through the streets on 
horseback, in their robes of silk and embroidery, 
they were mistaken by the children for kings"’. 

A matron of Peloponnesus^, who had cherished the 
infant fortunes of Basil the Macedonian, was ex¬ 
cited by tenderness or vanity to visit the greatness 
of her adopted son. In a journey of five hundred 
miles from Patras to Constantinople, her age or 


K In aureo triclinio qu* pmstantior est pars pna*n[issiiiins (l hr 
usurper Romania) degens easterns partes (filiisj distribuerai (I.int- 
prand. Hist. 1. v. c. 9. p. 469.). For this lax signification of Tri- 
rlinium (xdificium tria vel plum u/uni scilicet rtyt coinplretens}, 
see Ducange (Gloss. Grace, et Observations sur Joinville, ]>. 240.}, 
and Reiske (ad Constantinum de Ceremoniis, p. 7-J- 
s® In equis vi-cti (says Bcnjainin of Tudela) rci?um filiis \ identur 
persimiles. I prefer the Latin version of Constantine I’Liiipcrvur 
(p. 46.) W the French of Baratier (tom. i. p. 4f).}. 

*r See the,account of her journey, munificence, and testament, 
in the .life of Basil, by his grandson Constantine (c. 74, 75, 7b. 
J> 19i—197.). 
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indolence declined the fatigue of an horse or car-' 
riage: the soft litter or bed of Danielis was trans¬ 
ported on the shoulders of ten robust slaves; and 
as they were relieved at easy distances, a band of 
three hundred was selected for the performance of 
this service. She was entertained in the Byzan¬ 
tine palace with filial reverence, and the honours 
of a queen 3 and whatever might be the origin of 
her wealth, her gifts were not unworthy of the 
regal dignity. I have already described the fine 
and curious manufactures of Peloponnesus, of 
linen, silk, and woollen; but the most acceptable 
.of her presents consisted in three hundred beau¬ 
tiful youths, of whom one hundred were eunuchs 18 ; 
“ for she was not ignorant,” says the historian, 
“ that the air of the palace is more congenial 
“ to such insects, than a shepherd’s dairy to the 
“ flies of the summer.” During her lifetime, she 
bestowed the greater part of her estates in Pelo¬ 
ponnesus, and her testament instituted Leo; 
the son of Blnl, her universal heir. After 
the. payment of the legacies, fourscore .villas or 
farms were added to the Imperial domain; and 
three thousand slaves of Danielis were enfranchised 
by their new lord, and transplanted as a colony to 
the Italian coast. From this example of a private 
matron, we may estimate the wealth and magaifi- 

38 Canamatium (aojfi juoSk, Ducange, Gloss.) Graci vocant, am¬ 
putate virilibus et viigS, puerum eunuchum quos Veiduneases 
mereatores ob immensum lucrum facere sclent et in Hispaniam 
ducete (Liutprand, L vi. c. 3 . p. 470.)—The kst abomination of 
the abominable slave-trade! Yet I am surprised!*) flndm the xth 
ttntuty, such active speculations of eommerce in Lorraine. 
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fcence of the emperors. Yet our enjoyments are chap. 
confined by a narrow circle; and, whatsoever may 
be its Value, the luxury of life is possessed with 
more innocence and safety by the master, of his, 
own, than by the steward of the public, fortune. < 

In an absolute government, which levels the Honours 
distinctions of nolde and plebeian birth, the sove- of 
reign is the sole fountain of honour; and the rank, P e . rial fa - 
both in the palace and the empire, depends on the ,mI, ‘ 
titles and offices which are bestowed and resumed 
by his arbitrary will. Above a thousand years, 
from Vespasian to Alexius Comnenus®, the Cccsar 
was the second person, or at least the second 
degree, after the supreme title of Augustus was 
more freely communicated to the sons and brothers 
of the reigning monarch. To elude without vio¬ 
lating his promise to a powerful associate, the 
husband of his sister, and, without giving himself 
an equal, to reward the piety of his brother Isaac, 
the crafty Alexius interposed a new and super- 
eminent dignity. . The happy flexibility of the 
Greek tongue allowed him to compound the 
names of Augustus and Emperor (Sebastos and 
Autocrator), and the union produced the sonorous 
title of Sebastocrator. He was exalted above 
the Caesar on the first step of the throne: the 
public acclamations repeated bis name; and be 
was only distinguished from the sovereign by 

* 

*9 See the Alexiad (1. iii. p. 78, 790 Anna CVtmnena, who, 
except in filial piety, may be compared to Mademoiselle de Mont, 
pensier. In her awful reverence for titles and forms, site styles her 
lather tminHimfxnt, the inventor of this royal art, the 
and onriwnf ♦mn&uw' 
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CHAP, some peculiar ornaments of the head and feet. 
The emperor Alone could assume the purple or 
red buskins, and the dose diadem or tiara, which 
imitated the fashion of the Persian kings 40 . 
It wasan high pyramidal cap of cloth or silk, 
almost, concealed by a profusion of pearls and 
jewels: the down was formed by an horizontal 
circle and two arches of gold: at the summit, the 
point of their intersection, was placed a globe 
or cross, and two strings or lappets of pearl de¬ 
pended on either cheek. Instead of red, the 
buskins of the Sebastocrator and Csesar were 
green; and on their open coronets or crowns, 
the precious gems were more sparingly -distri¬ 
buted. Beside and below the Caesar, the fancy 
of Alexius created the Panhypersebastos and the 
Protosebastos, whose sound and signification will 
satisfy a Grecian ear. They imply a superiority 
and a priority above the simple name of Au¬ 
gustus ; and this sacred and primitive title of 
the Roman prince was degraded to the kins¬ 
men and servants of the Byzantine court. The 
daughter of Alexius applauds, with fond com¬ 
placency, this artful gradation of hopes and ho¬ 
nours ; but the science of words is accessible to 
the meanest capacity; and this vain dictionary 
was easily enriched by the pride of his successors. 

40 Srefifia, ttaSruut j s$e Reiske, ad Ceremonlale, p. 14, 

Id. Ducange hat given a teamed dissertation on the crowns of 
Constantinople, Rome, France, &c. (sur Joinvillc, xxr, p. 289— 
303.); but of his thirty-four models, none exactiytaily with Anne’s 
description. 
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To their favourite sdns or brothers, they imparted chap. 
the more lofty appellation of Lord or Despot, which 
was illustrated with new ornaments and preroga¬ 
tives, and placed immediately after, the person of 
the emperor himself. The five titles of, 1. Despot; 

2. Scbastocrator; 3. Caesar ; 4. Panhypersebastos; 
and, 5. Protosebastos; were usually confined to 
the princes of his blood: they were the emanations 
of his majesty, but as they exercised no regular 
functions, their existence was useless, and their 
authority precarious. 

But in every monarchy the substantial powers officers c 
of government must be divided and exercised by jjj® 
the ministers of the palace and treasury, the fleet anfi the 
and army. The titles alone can differ; and in am>y ' 
the revolution of ages, the counts and prefects, 
the pretor and quaestor, insensibly descended, 
while their servants rose above their heads to 
the first honours of the state. 1. In a monarchy, 
which refers every object to the person of the 
prince, the care, and ceremonies of the palace 
form the most respectable department. The Cu- 
ropalata 4l ,. so illustrious in the age of Justinian, 
was supplanted by the Protovestiare, whose pri¬ 
mitive functions were limited to the custody of 
the wardrobe. From thence his jurisdiction was 

Pars exstans curia, solo diademate diapar, 

Ordine pro terum rocitatua Cura-Palati; 
says the African Corippus (de Laudibus Justini, 1. i. 136.); and 
in the same Century (Ore vith), Cassiodorus represents him, who, 
virgl aureMecoratua, inter numerosa obsequia primus ante pedes 
regia incederet tVariar. vh. 5.). But this great officer, (unknown) 
u*nymtnt, exercising no function, rw If oufopior, was cait down by 
the modem Greeks to the xvth rank (Codin. c. s. p. 6fi.). 
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CHAP, extended over the numerous menials of pomp and 
luxury; and he presided with his silver wand at 
the public and private audience. 2. In the ancient 
system of Constantine, the name of logothete, or 
accountant, was applied to the receivers of the 
finances: the principal officers were distinguished 
aii the Logothetes of the domain, of the posts, the 
army, the private and public treasure; and the 
grad Logothete, the supreme guardian of the 
laws and revenues, is compared with the chancellor 
of the Latin monarchies 4a . His discerning eye 
.pervaded the civil administration ; and he was as- 
sisted, in due subordination, by the eparch or pre¬ 
fect of the city, the first secretary, and the keepers 
of the privy seal, the archive^ and the red or pur¬ 
ple ink which was reserved fin the sacred signa¬ 
ture of the emperor alone 41 . The introductor Mid 
interpreter of foreign ambassadors were the great 
Chiauas 44 and the Dragoman ", two names of 

; Nicetas tin Manuel. 1. vii. c. i.) defines him •>* if Asruw 
Kayictknfior, tis tarouy turyoBfrtp*. Y et the epithet of 

was added by the elder Andronicus (Ducange, tom. i. p. 822,823.). 

From Leo I. (A. D. 470.) the Imperial ink, which is still 
visible on some original acts, was a mixture of vennillion and cin¬ 
nabar, or purple. The emperor’s guardians, who shared in this 
prerogative, always marked in green ink the indiction, and die 
month. See the Distionnaire Diplomatique (tom. L p. fill—513,} 
a valuable abridgment. \ . 

** The sultan sent a Staous to Alexius (Anna Comnena, 1. vi. 
p. 170- Ducange ad lqe.) 5 and Pachymer often speaks of the iieyas 
rfam (L vii. c. 1 .1. xii'. c. 30.1. xiii. c. 28.). The Chiaoush basha 
is now at the head,of 700 officers (Rycaut’s Ottoman Empire, 
p. 349 , octavo editioti.). 

** Tagefvw* is rbe Arabic name of an interpreter (D’HerbdOt, 
p. 854, 855. ); Vft3 »ifW tyuqrran' «i» wow* tfayoitvovt, 

says Codinus (C. W-p-«7-). See Viflehardouin (N« 98 .), 
Busbequius (Epist. iv. p.338.), and Ducange (Observations sur 
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Turkish origin, and which are still familiar to the 
Sublime Porte. 3. From the humble style and 
service of guards, the Domestics insensibly rose to 
'the station of generals; the military themes of the 
East and West, the legions of Europe and Asia, 
were often divided, till the great Domestic was 
finally invested with the universal and absolute 
command of the land forces. The Protostrator, 
in his original functions, was the assistant of 
jthe emperor when he mounted on horseback: he 
gradually became the lieutenant of the great Do¬ 
mestic in the field; and his jurisdiction extended 
over the stables, the cavalry, and the royal train of 
hunting and hawking. The Stratopedarch was 
the great judge of the camp; the Protospathaire 
commanded the guards;, the Constable the 
great JEteriarch, and the Acolyth, were the 
separate chiefs of the Franks, the Barbarians, and 
the Varangi, or English, the mercenary strangers, 
who,- in the decay of the national spirit, formed 
the nave of the Byzantine armies. 4. The naval 
powers were under the command of the great 
Duke ; in his absence tWy obeyed the great 
Drungaire of the fleet: and, in his place, the 
Emir, Or admiral, a name pf Saracen extraction w , 
but which has been naturalized in all tbe moden 
languages of Europe. Of these officers, and oi 
many more whom it would be useless to enumerate 
the civil and military hierarchy was framed. Theii 

KovorouXor, oi «wt«uuX<>*, a corruption from the Latin Come 
stabuli, or the French Connetable. In a military sense, it was use 
by the Greeks in the xith century, at least as early as in France. 

It*was directly borrowed from the Normans. In the xih 
century, Giannone reckons the admiral of Sicily among the gte 
officers. 
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honours and emoluments, their dress and titles, 
their mutual salutations and respective pre-emi¬ 
nence, were balanced with more exquisite labour 
than would have fixed the constitution of a free 
people; and the code \yas almost perfect when this 
baseless fabric, the monument of pride and servi¬ 
tude, was for ever buried in the ruins of the em¬ 
pire®. 

The most lofty titles, and the most humble 
postures, which devotion has applied to the Su¬ 
preme Being, have been prostituted by flattery 
and fear to creatures of the same nature with our¬ 
selves. The mode of adoration of falling pro¬ 
strate on the ground, and kissing the feet of the 
emperor, was borrowed by Diocletian from Per¬ 
sian servitude; but it was continued and aggra¬ 
vated till the last age of the Greek monarchy. 
Excepting only on Sundays, when it was waved, 
from a motive of religious pride, this humiliating 
reverence was exacted from all who entered the 
royal presence, from the princes invested with the 
diadem and purple, and from the ambassadors who 
represented their independent sovereigns, the ca¬ 
liphs of Asia, Egypt, or Spun, the kings of France 
and Italy, and the Latin emperors of ancient 
Borne. In his transactions of business, Liutprand, 

48 This sketch of honours and offices is drawn from George 
Codinus Curopalata, who survived the taking of Constantinople by 
the Turks: his elaborate, though trifling, work (de OffictisEcclesia: 
et Aulte C. P.) has been illustrated by the notes of Goar, and the 
three books of Gretser, a learned Jesuit. 

*9 The respectful salutation of carrying the hand to the mouth, 
ad os, is the root of die Latin word, adorn adorarc. See ottr learned 
Selden.{iol. iii. p; 143—245. 942.), in his Tides of Honour. It, 
* seems, from the 1st book of Herodotus, to he of Persian origin. 
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bishop of Cremona 5n , asserted the free spirit of a chap. 
Frank and the dignity of his master Otho. Yet 
his sincerity cannot disguise the abasement of his Reception 
■first audience. When he approached the throne, s ai j l 0 '" s . > “" 
the birds of the golden tree began to warble their 
notes, which were accompanied by the roarings of 
the two lions of gold. With his two companions 
Liutprand was compelled to bow and to fall pro¬ 
strate ; and thrice he touched the ground with his 
forehead. He arose, but in the short interval, the 
throne had been hoisted by an engine from the 
floor to the cieling, the Imperial figure appeared in 
new and more gorgeous apparel, and the interview 
was concluded in haughty and majestic silence. 

In this honest and curious narrative the bishop of 
Cremona represents the ceremonies of the Byzan¬ 
tine court, which are still practised in the Sublime 
Porte, and which were preserved in the last age by 
the dukes of Muscovy or Russia. After a long 
journey by the sea and land, from Venice to Con¬ 
stantinople, the ambassador halted at the golden 
gate, till he was conducted by the formal officers 
to the hospitable palace prepared for his reception; 
but this palace was a prison, and his jealous keep¬ 
ers prohibited all social intercourse either with 
strangers or natives. At his first audience, he 
offered the gifts of his master, slaves, and golden 
vases, and costly armour. The ostentatious pay¬ 
ment of the officers and troops displayed before his 
eyes the riches of the empire: he was entertained 

50 The two embassies of Liutprand to Constantinople, all that 
he saw or suffered in the Greek capital, are pleasantly described by 
himself (Hist. 1. vi. c. 1—-4. p. 469 — 471 . Legatio ad Nicephorum 
•Phocam, p. 479 —48g.). 
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at a royal banquet ”, in which the ambassadors of 
the nations were marshalled by the esteem or con¬ 
tempt of the Greeks: from his own table, the 
emperor, as the most signal favour, sent the plates 
which he had tasted; and his favourites were dis¬ 
missed with a robe of honour K . In the morning 
and evening of each day, his civil and military 
servants attended their duty in the palace; their 
labour was repaid by the sight, perhaps by the 
smile, of their lord; his commands were signified 
by a nod or a sign : but all earthly greatness stood 
silent and submissive in his presence. In his regu¬ 
lar or extraordinary processions through the capital, 
he unveiled his person to the public view: the rites 
of policy were connected with those of religion, and 
his visits to the principal churches were regulated 
by the festivals of t;he Greek calendar. On the 
eve of these processions, the gracious or devout 
intention of the monarch was proclaimed by the 
heralds. The streets were cleared and purified; 
the pavement was strewed with flowers; the most 
precious furniture, the gold and silver plate, and 
silken hangings, were displayed from the windows 
and balconies, and a severe discipline restrained 
and silenced the tumult of the populace. The 

, 51 Among the amusements of the feast, a boy balanced, on his fore¬ 
head, a pike, or pole, twenty-four feet long, with a cross bar of two 
cnbits a little below the top. Two boys, naked, though cinctured 
Xcamptstrali) together, and singly, climbed, stood, played, descended, 
.Stc. ita me stupidum reddidit: utrum mirabilius riescio (p. 470.). 
At another repast an homily of Chrysostom on the-Acts of the 
Apostles was read elati vocc non Latine (p. 483.). ' 

** Gala is not improbably derived from Cala, or Caloat, in. Ara¬ 
bic a robe of honour (Reiske, Not. in Ccrenton. p. 84.). 
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march was opened by the military officers at the 
head of their troops: they were followed in Jong 
order by the magistrates and ministers of the civil 
government: the person of the emperor was 
guarded by his eunuehs and domestics, aud at the 
church door he was solemnly received by the pa¬ 
triarch and his clergy. The task of applause was 
not abandoned* to the rude and spontaneous voices 
of the crowd. The most convenient stations were 
occupied by the bands of the blue and green fac¬ 
tions of the circus; and their furious conflicts, 
which had shaken the capital, were insensibly sunk 
to an emulation of servitude. From either side 
they echoed in responsive melody the praises of the 
emperor; their poets and musicians directed the 
choir, and long life ** and victory were the bur¬ 
den of every song. The same acclamations were 
performed at the audience, the banquet, and the 
church; and as an evidence of boundless sway, 
they were repeated in the Latin M , Gothic, Per¬ 
sian, French, and even English language by the 
mercenaries who sustained the real or fictitious 
character of those nations. By the pen of Con¬ 
stantine Porphyrogenitus, this science of form and 
flattery has been reduced into a pompous and 

** TU&vxgovigtu/ is explained by (Codin. c. 7. Ducangc, 

Gloss. Grice. tom. i. p. 1199.). 

5* KuvffegSer Acous ij/orefivp 0crgovfi — ffutlop ats veiling —Pnft)7f Ao/un 

HfimgtJogts tjv. fwv\Tos tuvos (Ceremon. c. 75. p. 215.). The want of 
the Latin V, obliged the Greeks to employ their 0; nor do they 
regard quantity. Till he recollected the true language, these 
strange sentences might puzzle a professor. 

5S Bapafyot Kola tij v ’malgiav ykmnrav *«i ouhi, iryow IntAiViri 
vo\vxf<mgbv<ri (Codin. p. go.). I wish he had preserved the words, 
however corrupt, of their English acclamation. 
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CHAP, trifling volume *, which the vanity of succeeding 
times might enrich with an ample supplement. 

■ Yet the calmer reflection of a prince would surely 
suggest, that the same acclamations were Applied 
to every character and every reign: and if he had 
risen from a private rank, he might remember, 
that his own voice had been the loudest and most 
eager in applause, at the very moment when he 
envied the fortune, or conspired against the life, of 
his predecessor 

Marriage The princes of the North, of the nations, says 
Cssars Constantine, without faith or fame, were ambi- 
wuh tious of mingling their blood with the blood of 

foreign . „ ° °. 

natiom. the Caesars, by their marriage with a royal virgin, 
or by the nuptials of their daughters with a Ro¬ 
man prince M . The aged monarch, in his in¬ 
structions to his son, reveals the secret maxims of 
policy and pride; and suggests the most decent 
reasons for refusing these insolent and unreason¬ 
able demands. Every animal, says the discreet 
emperor, is prompted by nature to seek a mate 
among the animals of his own species; and the 
human species is divided into various tribes, by 

88 For all these ceremonies, see the professed work of Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus, with the notes, or rather dissertations, of 
his German editors, Leich and Reiske. For the rank of the 
■ standing courtiers, p. 80. not. 23. 62.; for the adoration, except on 
Sundays, p. 95. 240. not. 131.; the processions, p. 2 , &c. not. p. 
3, &c.; the acclamation, passim, not. 25, &c.; the factions and 
Hippodrome, p. 177—214. not. 9 , 93 , &c.; the Gothic games, p. 

. 281. not. 111 .; vintage, p. 217 . not. 109 .: much more informa¬ 
tion is scattered over the work. 

w Et privato Othoni et nuper eadem dicenti mota adulatio (Ta¬ 
cit. Hist. 1.85.). 

58 The xiiith chapter, de Administratione Imperii, may be ex¬ 
plained and rectified by the Familiae Byzantiu® of Ducange. 
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the distinction of language, religion, and manners, chap. 
A just regard to the purity of descent, preserves 
the harmony of public and private life; but the 
‘mixture of foreign blood is the fruitful source of 
disorder and discord. Such had ever been the 
opinion and practice of the sage Romans: their 
jurisprudence proscribed the marriage of a citizen 
and a stranger: in the days of freedom and virtue, 
a senator would have scorned to match his daughter 
with a king: the glory of Mark Antony was 
sullied by an Egyptiap wife 60 ; and the emperor 
Titus was compelled, by popular censure, to dis¬ 
miss with reluctance the reluctant Berenice 61 ’. 

This perpetual interdict was ratified by the fa¬ 
bulous sanction of the great Constantine. ; The 
ambassadors of the nations, more especially of the 
unbelieving nations, were solemnly admonished, 
that such strange alliances had been condemned 
by the founder of the church and city. The ir- Imaginary 
revocable law was inscribed on the altar of St Constan- 
Sophia; and the impious prince who should stain tiwc - 
the majesty of the purple was excluded from the 
civil and ecclesiastical communion of the Romans. 

If the ambassadors were instructed by any false 

Sequiturque nefas iEgyptia conjunx (Virgil, iF.neid viii. 688 .) 

Yet this Egyptian wife was the daughter of a long line of kings. 

Quid te mutavit (says Antony in a private letter to Augustus) an 
quod reginam inco ? Uxor mea est (Sueton. in August, c. 69-)- 
Yet I much question (for I cannot stay to inquire), whether the 
triumvir ever dared to celebrate his marriage either with Roman or 
Egyptian rites. 

60 Berenicem invitus invitam dimisit (Suetonius in Tito, c. 7 .). 

Have I'observed elsewhere, that this Jewish beputy was at this 
time above fifty years of age ? Thejudieious-Racine has most dis¬ 
creetly suppressed both her age and her country, 
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brethren in the Byzantine history, they might 
produce three memorable examples of the violation 
of this imaginary law: the marriage of Leo, or 
rather of his father Constantine the fourth, with 
the daughter of the king of the Chozars, the 
nuptials of the grand-daughter of Romanus with 
a Bulgarian prince, and the union of Bertha of 
France or Italy with young Romanus, the son of 
Constantine Porphyrogenitus himself. To these ob¬ 
jections three answers were prepared, which solved 
the difficulty , and established the law. I. The 
deed and the guilt of Constantine Copronymus 
were acknowledged. The Isaurian heretic, who 
sullied the baptismal font, and declared war against 
the holy images, had indeed embraced a Barbarian 
Wife. By this impious alliance he accomplished 
the measure of his crimes, and was devoted to the 
just censure of the church and of posterity. II. 
Romanus could not be alleged as a legitimate em¬ 
peror ; he was a plebeian usurper, ignorant of the 
laws, and regardless of the honour, of the mon¬ 
archy. His son Christopher, the father of the 
bride,, was the third in rank in the college of 
princes, at once the subject and the accomplice of 
a rebellious parent. The Bulgarians were sincere 
and devout Christians; and the safety of the em¬ 
pire, with the redemption of many thousand cap¬ 
tives, depended on this preposterous alliance. Yet 
no consideration could dispense horn the law of 
Constantine : the clergy, the senate, and the people, 
disapproved the conduct of Romanus; and he was 
reproachedthoth in hislife and death, as the author 
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of the public disgrace. III. For the marriage of CHAP, 
his own son with the daughter of Hugo king of 
Italy, a more honourable defence is contrived by ^hethird. 
the wise Forphyrogenitus. Constantine, the great 
and holy, esteemed the fidelity and valour of the 
Franks 61 ; and his prophetic spirit beheld the 
vision of their future greatness. They alone were 
excepted from the general prohibition: Hugo king 
of France was the lineal descendant of Charle¬ 
magne 62 ; and his daughter Bertha inherited the 
prerogatives of her family and nation. The yoice 
of truth and malice insensibly betrayed the fraud 
or error of the Imperial court. The patrimonial 
estate of Hugo was reduced from the monarchy 
of France to the simple county of Arles; though 
it was not denied, that, in the confusion of the 
times, he had usurped the sovereignty of Pro¬ 
vence, and invaded the kingdom of Italy. His 
father was a private noble; and if Bertha derived 
her female descent from the Carlovingian line, 
every step was polluted with illegitimacy or vice. 

The grandmother of Hugo was the famous Val- 
drada, the concubine, rather than the wife, of 
the second Lothair; whose adultery, divorce, and 

61 Constantine was made to -praise the tvytvm and wfifvm oof 
the Franks, with whom he claimed a private and public alliance. 

The French writers (Isaac Casauhon in Dedicat. Polybii) are 
highly delighted with these compliments. 

& Constantine Forphyrogenitus (de Administrat. Imp. c. 26.) 
exhibits a pedigree and life of the illustrious king Hugo (wrfifA*m>v 
pryosOi rfiam.). A more, correct idea may be formed from the 
Criticism of Pagi, the Annals of Munttori, and the Abridgment of 
St Marc, A. D. gss— 946. 
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CHAP, second nuptials, had provoked against him the 
thunders of the Vatican. His mother, as she was 
styled, the great Bertha, was successively the wife 
of the count of Arles and of the marquis of Tus¬ 
cany : Prance and Italy were scandalized by her 
gallantries; and, till the age of threescore, her 
lovers, of every degree, were the zealous servants 
of her ambition. The example of maternal incon¬ 
tinence was copied by'the king of Italy; and the 
three favourite concubines of Hugo were decorated 
with the classic names of Venus, Juno, and Se- 
mele The daughter of Venus was granted to 
the solicitations of the Byzantine court: her name 
of Bertha was changed to that of Eudoxia; and 
she was wedded, or rather betrothed, to young 
Romanus, the future heir of the empire of the 
East. The consummation of this foreign alliance 
was suspended by the tender age of the two parties; 
and, at the end of five years, the union was dis¬ 
solved by the death of the virgin spouse. The 
second wife of the emperor Romanus was a maiden 


of plebeian, but of Roman, birth r and their two 
daughters, Theophano and Anne, were given in 


Otho of marriage to the princes of the earth. The eldest 
A. D. 978 . was bestowed, as the pledge of peace, on the eldest 
son of the great Othb, who had solicited this alli¬ 


ance with arms and embassies. It might legally be 


• After the mention of the three goddesses, Lintprand very 
naturally adds, et quoniath non res solus iis abutebatur, earum 
n»ti ex incertis patribus originem ducunt (Hist. 1. iv. c. 6.): for the 
marriage of the younger Bertha, see Hist.'l. v. c. for die in¬ 
continence of. the elder, dulcis exercitio Hymenei, 1. iii c. 15. j for 
the virtues and vices of Hugo, I. Hi. c. 5. Yet it must not be 
forgot, that the bishop of Cremona wrs a lover of scandal. 
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questioned how far a Saxon was entitled to the pri¬ 
vilege* of the French nation: but every scruple was 
silenced by the fame and piety of a hero who had 
restored the empire of the West. After the 
death of her father-in-law and husband, Theo- 
phano governed Rome, Italy, and Germany, 
during the minority of her son, the third Otho ; 
and the Latins have praised the virtues of an em¬ 
press, who sacrificed to a superior duty the remem¬ 
brance of her country M . In the nuptials of her 
sister Anne, every prejudice was lost, and every 
consideration of dignity was superseded, by the 
stronger argument of necessity and fear. A Fa¬ 
gan of the North, Wolodomir, great prince of 
Russia, aspired to a daughter of the Roman pur¬ 
ple; and his claim was enforced by the threats 
of war, the promise of conversion, and the offer 
of a powerful succour against a domestic rebel. A 
victim of her religion and country, the Grecian 
princess was tom from the palace of her fathers, 
and condemned to a savage reign and an hopeless 
exile on the banks of the Borysthenes, or in the 
neighbourhood of. the Polar circle Yet the 
marriage of Anne was fortunate and fruitful: 
the daughter of her grandson Jeroslaus was re¬ 
commended by her Imperial descent; and the 

Licet ilia Impcratrix Greca sibi et aliis fuisaet satis utilis, et 
optima, &c. is the preamble of an inimical writer, apud Pagi, tom; 
iv. A. D. 989 , No. 3. Her marriage and principal actions may be 
found in Muratori, Pagi, and St. Marc, under the proper years. . 

& Cedrenus, tom ii. p. 699 . Zonaras, tom. ilp. £ 21 . Elmactn, 
Hist. Saracenica, 1. iii. c. 6 . Nestor apud Levesque, tom- ii. p. 112.- 
Pagi, Critiea, A. D. 987 ,No. 6 . : a singular concourse! Wolodomir 
and Anue are ranked among the saints of the Russian church. 

• Yet We know his vices, and are ignorant of hot virtues. 
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CHAR king of France, Henry I. sought a wife on the 
last borders of Europe and Christendom ® 

Despotic In the Bysantine palace, the emperor was the 
power. ^j rat 0 £. ^ eeremonies which he imposed, of 
the, rigid forms which regulated each word and 
gesture, besieged him in the palace, mid violated 
the leisure of his rural solitude. But the lives 
and fortunes of millions hung on his arbitrary 
will: and the firmest minds, superior to the allure¬ 
ments of pomp and luxury, may be seduced by 
Hie more active pleasure of commanding their 
equals. The legislative and executive powers 
were centered in the person of the monarch, and 
Hie hat remains of the authority of the senate were 
finally eradicated by Leo the philosopher 67 . A 
lethargy of servitude had benumbed the minds of 
the Greeks: .in the' wildest tumults of rebellion 
they never aspired to the idea of a free constitu¬ 
tion ; and the private character of the prince was 
the only source and measure of their public hap¬ 
piness. Superstition rivetted their chains; in the 
church of St. Sophia he was solemnly, crowned 
by the patriarch; at. the foot of the altar, they 
pledged their passive and unconditional obedience 

06 Henricus primus duxit lixorem Scythicftm, Rustam, filiam 
- regit Jeroilai. An embassy of bishops was sent into Russia, and 
the father gratanter filiam cum multis donis misit. This event 
happened in the year 1051.. See the passages of the original chro¬ 
nicles in Bouquet’s Historians of France, (tom. *i. p. Sg. 15j). 101. 
afR. 384. 481. Voltaire might wonder at thisalliance ; but he 
should Cot have owned his ignorance of the country, religion, Ac. 
of Jeroiiaus—a name so conspicuous in the Russian annals. 

Sf A constitution of Leo the Philosopher (lsxvfli.) ne tenatus- 
eonsulttamplius flant, spealu die language of naked deapotism, 

oij TO liavaqxor KQoJc 'Ijr tovIvp arirrHi Siawossv, Mot «<ufs» «ar judaw* 
« •xt’l™ (»7« vw» Xf**' vnttxfum* wrMTtOti 
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to his government and family. On his side he chap. 
engaged to abstain as much as possible from the 
capital'punishments of death and mutilation; his Corona- 
' orthodox creed was subscribed with his own hand, 1 101 
and he promised to obey the decrees of the seven 
synods, and the canons of the holy church 68 . 

But the assurance of mercy was loose and indefi¬ 
nite : he swore, not to his people, but to an in¬ 
visible judge, and except in the inexpiable guilt 
of heresy, the ministers of heaven were always 
prepared to preach the indefeasible right, and to 
absolve the venial transgressions, of their sove¬ 
reign. The Greek ecclesiastics were themselves 
the subjects of the civil magistrate : at the nod of 
a tyrant the bishops were created, or transferred, 
or deposed, or punished with an ignominious 
death: whatever might be their wealth or influ¬ 
ence, they could never succeed like the Latin cler¬ 
gy in the establishment of an independent republic; 
and the patriarch of. Constantinople condemned, 
what he secretly envied, the temporal greatness of 
his Roman brother. Yet the exercise of bound¬ 
less despotism is happily checked by the laws 
of nature and necessity. In proportion to his 
wisdom and virtue, the master of an empire is 
confined to the path of his sacred and laborious 
duty. In proportion to his vice and folly, he 
drops the sceptre too weighty for his hands; and 
the motions of the royal image are ruled by the 

® Codinus (de Officiis, c. xvii. p. 120,121.) gives an idea of this 
oath so strong to the church wnt wot ynirm SsiAm *« vlot njs iyua 
«w\qnfs, so weak to the people ** «r*x«0«u **» 

ijiaont Twlus SvwZw. * . 
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imperceptible thread of some minister or favourite; 
who undertakes for his private interest to exercise 
the task of the public oppression. In soirfe fatal 
moment, the most absolute monarch may dread the 
reason or the caprice of a nation of slaves; and ex¬ 
perience has proved, that whatever'is gained in the 
extent, is lost in the safety and solidity, of regal 
power. 

Whatever titles, a despot may assume, what¬ 
ever claims he may assert, it is on the sword that 
he must ultimately depend to guard him against 
his foreign and domestic enemies. From the 
age of Charlemagne to that of the Crusades, the 
world (for I overlook the remote monarchy of 
China) was occupied and disputed by the three 
great empires or nations of the Greeks, the Sara¬ 
cens, and the Franks. Their military strength 
may be ascertained by a comparison of their cou¬ 
rage, their arts and riches, and their obedience 
to a supreme head, who might call into action 
all the energies of the state. The Greeks, far 
inferior to their rivals in the first, were supe¬ 
rior to the Franks, and at least equal to the Sara¬ 
cens, in the second and third of these warlike 
qualifications. 

The wealth of the Greeks enabled them to pur¬ 
chase the service of the poorer nations, and to 
maintain a naval power for the protection of their 
coasts and the annoyance of their enemies 69 . A 
commerce of mutual benefit exchanged the gold of 

. V-t ' . ' . . . 

*9 If wre linen to the threats of Nicephoros to the ambassador of, 
Otbo, Nec est in man domino tuo classium numerus. Navigan- 
titlto fortitude nsihi soli inest^qui eum claasibusaggrediar, beHo ma- 
tiamas ejus emtatos demobat j «6 quae fluminibus stint vioina 
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. Constantinople for the blood of the Sclavonians 
and Turks, the Bulgarians and Russians: their 
valour .contributed to the victories of Nicephorus 
and Zimisces; and if an hostile people pressed too 
closely on the frontier, they were recalled to the 
defence of their country, and the desire of peace, by 
the well-managed attack of a more distant tribe 7 ". 
The command of the Mediterranean, from the 
mouth of the Tanais to the columns of Hercules, 
was always claimed, and often possessed, by the 
successors of Constantine. Their capital was filled 
with naval stores and dexterous artificers: the 
situation of Greece and Asia, the long coasts, deep 
, gulfs, and numerous islands, accustomed their sub¬ 
jects to the exercise of navigation; and the trade 
of Venice and Amalfi supplied a nursery of seamen 
to the Imperial fleet 71 . Since the time of the 
Peloponnesian and Punic wars, the sphere of 
action had not been enlarged; and the science of 
naval architecture appears to have declined. The 
art of constructing those stupendous machines 
which displayed three, or six, or ten, ranges .of 
oars, rising above, or falling behind, each other. 


redigam in faviUam. (Liutprand in Legal, ad Nieephorum 
Phocam, in Muialori Scriptores Rerum ltalicarum, tom. ii. pars i. 
p. 481.). He observes in another place, qui carteris praestant 
Venetici sunt et Amalphitani. 

to Nec ipsa capiet eum (the emperor Otho) in qu& ortus cst 
pauper et pellicea Saxonia: pecunia qufe pollemus omnes nationes 
super eum invitabimus: et quasi Keramicum confringcmus (Liut¬ 
prand in Legat. p. 4870* The two hooks, dc administrando Im- 
perio, perpetually inculcate the same policy. 

T» The xixth chapter of the Tactics of Leo (Meurs. Opera, 
tom. vj. p. 888—848.), which is given more correct from a ntanu- 
, script of Gudius, by the laborious Fabricius (Bibliot. Grace, tom. vi. 
p. 37S—379), relates .to the Naumachia or naval war.' 


CHAP. 

L1T1. 
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CHAP, was unknown to tbe ship-buildem of Constanti- 
tWi P^ e > as to the mechanicians of modem 
days 74 . The Dronums 13 , or light gallief of the 
.Byzantine empire were content with two’tier of 
oars; each tier was composed of five-and-twenty 
benches; and two rowers were seated on each 
bench, who plyed their oars on either side of the 
vessel. To these we must add the captain or cen¬ 
turion, who, in time of action, stood erect with his 
armour-bearer on the poop, two steersmen at.the 
helm, and two officers at the prow, the one to 
manage the anchor, the other to point mid play 
against the enemy the tube of liquid fire. The 
whole crew, as in the infancy of the art, performed 
the double service of mariners and soldiers; they 
were provided with defensive and offensive arms, 
with bows and arrows, which they used from the 
upper deck, with long pikes, which they pushed 
through the port-holes of the lower tier. Some¬ 
times indeed the ships of war were of a larger and 
more solid construction; and the labours of combat 
and navigation were more regularly divided between 
seventy soldiers and two hundred and thirty mar 
riners. But for the most part they were of the 
light and manageable size; and as the cape of 


71 Even of fifteen and sixteen rows of oars, in the navy of Demetrius 
Polioreetcs. These were for teal use: the forty rows of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus were applied to a floating palace, whose tonnage, 
according to Dr. Arbuthnot (Tables of ancient Coins, fee. p. 231— 
836.), fs compared as 44 to one, with an English .100 gun ship. 

I- 1 The Dtomones of Leo, See. are so clearly described with two 
tier of oars, that 1 must censure the. version of Meurshis and Fu- 
bricius, who pervert the sense by a blind attachment to die classic 
appellation of Trirerm. The Byzantine historians are. sometimes 
guilty of the same inaccuracy. 
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Malea in Peloponnesus was still dotted with its chap. 
ancient terrors, an Imperial fleet was transported 
five miles over land across the Isthmus of Corinth 74 . 

The principles of maritime tactics had not under* 
gone any change since the time of Thucydides: a 
squadron of gallies still advanced ip a crescent, 
charged to the front, and strove to impel their 
sharp beaks against the feeble sides of their anta¬ 
gonists. A machine for casting stones and, darts 
was built of strong timbers in the midst of the 
deck; and the operation of boarding, was effected 
by a crane that hoisted baskets of armed mem 
The language of signals, so clear and copious in 
the naval grammar of the modems, was imperfectly 
expressed by the various positions and colours of a 
commanding flag. In the darkness of the night the 
same orders to chase, to attack, to halt, to retreat, 
to break, to form, were conveyed by the lights of 
the leading galley. By land, the fire-signals were 
repeated from one mountain to another; a chain of 
eight stations commanded a space of five hundred 
miles; and Constantinople in a few hours was ap¬ 
prized of the hostile motions of the Saracens of 
Tarsus 71 . Some estimate may be formed of the 

w Constantin. Porphyrogen. in Vit. Basil, c. lxi. p. I8S. He 
calmly praises the. stratagem as a 8#vA op awmp km. trapip ; but the 
sailing round Peloponnesus is described by his terrified fancy as a 
circumnavigation of a thousand miles. . 

75 The continuator of Theophanes (1. iv. p. 122, 133.) names the 
successive stations, the castle of Lulum near Tarsus, mount Argsus, 

Isamus, jEgilut,.th* hill of Mamas, Cyrisus, Mocilus, the hill of 
Auxentius, the sun-dial of the Pharus of the great palace. He af¬ 
firms, that the news were transmitted ir wtapti, in an indivisible 
moment of time. Miserable amplification, which, by saying too 
much, says nothing. How much more forcible and instructive 
would have been the definition of three, or sis, or twelve hours! 
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CHAP, power of the Greek emperors, byth^curious and 
Biinute detai^of the armament which was prepared 
for the reduction of Crete. A fleet ‘of one 
hundred and twelve gallies, and seventy-five vessels 
of the Pamphylian style, was equipped in the 
capital, the islands of the JEgean sea, and the sea¬ 
ports of Asia,' Macedonia, and Greece. It carried 
thirty-four thousand mariners, seven thousand 
three hundred and forty soldiers, seven hundred 
Russians, and five thousand and eighty-seven 
Mardaites, whose fathers' had been transplanted 
from the mountains of Libanus. Their pay, 
most probably of a month, was computed at thirty- 
four centenaries of gold, about one hundred and 
thirty-six thousand pounds sterling. Our fancy 
is bewildered by the endless recapitulation of 
arms and engines, of clothes and linen, of bread 
for the men and forage for the horses, and of 
stores and utensils of every description, inade¬ 
quate to the conquest of a petty island, but 
amply sufficient for the establishment of a flourish¬ 
ing colony’ 6 . 

Tactic* The invention of the Greek fire did not, like 

mcurof that of gunpowder, produce a total revolution in 

the Greeks theart of war. To there liquid combustibles 
the city and empire of Constantine owed their 
deliverance ; and they were employed in sieges 

- 7® See.the Ceremoniale of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 1. ii. 
c. 44. jp. 176— 192 . A critical reader will .discern some inconsis¬ 
tencies in different parts of this account; but they are not more 
obscure or more stubborn than the establishment and effectives, 
the present and fit for duty, the rank and file and the private, of a 
modem return, which retain in prAper hands the knowledge of 
these profitable mysteries,. 
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and sea-fights with terrible effect But they-were 
eithefless improved, or less susceptible of improve¬ 
ment: "the engines of antiquity, the catapult®, 
balistae, and battering-rams, were still of most fre¬ 
quent and powerful use in the attack and defence 
of fortifications; nor was the decision of battles re¬ 
duced to the quick and heavy fire of a line of in¬ 
fantry, whom it were fruitless to protect with 
armour against a similar fire of their enemies. 
Steel and iron were still the common instruments 
of destruction and safety; and the helmets, cui¬ 
rasses, and shields, of the tenth century did not, 
either in form or substance, essentially differ from 
those which had covered the companions of Alex¬ 
ander or Achilles 77 . But. instead of accustoming 
the modem Greeks, like the legionaries of old, to 
the constant and easy use of this salutarygpeight, 
their armour was laid aside in light chariots, 
which followjp the march, till, on the approach of 
an enemy, they resumed with haste and reluctance 
the unusual encumbrance. Their offensive wea¬ 
pons consisted of swords, battle-axes, and spears; 
but the Macedonian pike was shortened a fourth of 
its length, and reduced to the more convenient 
measure of twelve cubits or feet. The sharpness 
of the Scythian and Arabian arrows had been 
severely felt; and the emperors lament the decay 
of archery as a cause of the public misfortunes, 
and recommend, as an advice, and a command, 
that the military youth, till the age of forty, should 

n See the fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, mgt w*p 
iwkurtmj, and yufumfua, in the Tactics of Leo, with the corre¬ 
sponding passages in those of Constantine. 
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CHAP- assiduously practise the exercise of the bo# n . 
The bands, or regiments, were usually three hun¬ 
dred strong; and, as a medium between ’the ex¬ 
tremes of four and sixteen, the foot-soldiers of 
Leo and Constantine were formed eight deep; 
but the cavalry charged in four ranks,- from the 
reasonable consideration, that the weight of the 
front could not be increased by any pressure of the 
hindmost horses. If the ranks of the infantry or 
cavalry were sometimes doubled, this cautious 
array betrayed a secret distrust of the courage of 
the troops, whose numbers might swell the ap¬ 
pearance of the line, but of whom only a chosen 
band would dare to encounter the spears and 
swords of the Barbarians. The order of battle 
must have varied according to the ground, the ob¬ 
ject, aiyl the adversary; but their ordinary dis¬ 
position, in two lines and a reserve,presented a 
succession of hopes and resources mist agreeable 
to the temper as well as the judgment of the 
Greeks I9 . In case of a repulse, the first line fell 
back into the intervals of the second; and the re¬ 
serve, breaking into two divisions, wheeled round 
the flanks to improve the victory or cover the re¬ 
treat. Whatever authority could enact was ac¬ 
complished, at least in theory, by the camps and 

~ W They observe rip yog rojeios vrrufaAsw ... - trrns 

'Payuuoii Ta voAAa ror tiuSt atpaXpala ymoDtu (Leo, Tactic, p. £81. 
Constantin, p. 1216 .). Yet such were not the maxims of the 
Homans, who despised the loose-sad distant practice 
of archeiyv . 

19 Compare the passages of the Tactics, p. 66f>.and 72 hand the 
xitth with -thexyhith chapter. 
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marches, the exercises and evolutions, the edicts 
and books, of the Byzantine monarch What¬ 
ever art could produce from the forge, the loom, 
"or the laboratory, was abundantly supplied by the 
riches of the prince, and the industry of his nume¬ 
rous workmen. But neither authority nor art 
could frame the most important machine, the 
soldier himself; and if the ceremonies of Constan¬ 
tine always suppose the safe and triumphal return 
of the emperor ,u , his tactics seldom soar above the 
means of escaping a defeat, and procrastinating the 
war 82 . Notwithstanding some transient success* 
the Greeks were sunk in their own esteem and 
that of their neighbours.' A cold hand and a 
loquacious tongue was the vulgar description of 
the nation: the author of the tactics was besieged 
in his capital; and the last of the Barbarians, 
who trembled at the name of the Saracens, or 
Franks, coulft proudly exhibit the medals of gold 
and silver which they had extorted from the feeble 

80 In the preface to hie Tactics, Leo very freely deplores the los« 
of discipline and the calamities of the times, and repeats, without 
scruple (Proem, p. S 37 -), the reproaches of o/«X«a, alalia, ayv^ama 
HeXia, &c. nor does it appear that the same censures were less 
deserved in the next generation by the disciples of Constantine. 

81 See in the Ceremonial ( 1 . ii. c. 19- p. 353 .) the form of the 
emperor’s trampling on the necks of the captive Saracens, while 
the singers chanted “ thou hast made my enemies my footstool!” 
and the people shouted forty tunes,the kyrie eleison. 

84 Leo observes (Tactic, p. 668.) that a fair open battle against any 
nation whatsoever is.aratyaXfj and nunAunr ; the words are strong, 
and the remark is true; yet if such had been the opinion of the old 
Romans, Leo had never reigned on the shores of the Thracian 
Bosphopts. 
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sovereign of Constantinople. What spirit their 
government and character denied, might' have 
been inspired in some degree by the influence of 
religion; but the religion of the Greeks could only 
teach them to suffer and to yield. The emperor 
Nicephorus, who restored for a moment the disci¬ 
pline and glory of the Roman name, was desirous 
of bestowing the honours of martyrdom on the 
Christians who lost their lives in an holy war 
against the infidels. But this political law was 
(Jpfeated by the opposition of the patriarch, the 
bishops, and the principal senators: and they 
strenuously urged the canons of St. Basil, that all 
who were polluted by the bloody trade of a soldier, 
should be separated, during three years, from the 
communion of the faithful “. . 

These scruples of the Greeks, have been com¬ 
pared with the tears of the primitive Moslems 
when they were held back from battle; and this 
contrast of base superstition and high-spirited en¬ 
thusiasm, unfolds to a philosophic eye the his¬ 
tory of the rival nations. The subjects of the 
last caliphs 14 had undoubtedly degenerated from 
the zeal and faith of the companions of the pro¬ 
phet. Yet their martial creed still represented 

M Zonaras (tom. ii. 1. xri. p. 202, 203.) and Cedrcnus (Compend. 
p. 668.) who relate the design of Nicephorus, most unfortunately 
apply the epithet of ymaua to the opposition of the patriarch. 

84 The xviith chapter of the tactics of the different nations, is 
the most historical and useful of the whole collection of Leo. The 
manners and arms of the Saracens (Tactic, p. 809—817- and a 
fragment firbm die Medicean MS. in the preface of the vith volume 
of Meursius) the Roman emperor was too frequently called upon 
to study. 
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the Deity as the author of war 85 : the vital, chap. 
though latent spark of fanaticism still globed in 
the.heart of their religion, and among the Sara¬ 
cens who dwelt on the Christian borders, it. was 
frequently rekindled to a lively and active flame. 

Their regular force was formed of the valiant 
slaves who had been educated to guard the person 
and accompany the standard of their lord: but 
the Musulman people of Syria and Cilicia, of 
Africa and Spain, was awakened by the trumpet 
which proclaimed an holy war against the infidcfo 
The rich were ambitious of death or xictiajjm 
the cause of God; the poor were allured by the 
hopes of plunder; and the old, the infirm, and 
the women, assumed their share of meritorious 
service by sending their substitutes, with arms 
and horses, into the .field. These offensive and 
defensive arms were similar in strength and tem¬ 
per to those of the Homans, whom they far ex¬ 
celled . in the management of the horse and the 
bow: the massy silver of their belts, their bridles, 
and their swords,, displayed the magnificence of a 
prosperous nation, and except some black archers 
of the South, the Arabs disdained the,, naked 
bravery of their ancestors. Instead of waggons, 
they were attended' by a long train of camels, 
mules, and asses ;■ the multitude <5f these animals, 
whom they bedecked with flags and streamers, 
appeared to *well the pomp and magnitude of 
their host ; and the horses -of the enemy were 

84 Tlttriot ft au cornu tgym rm Ota* euW vwntfei'Iai, *« woX«fwi« 

X<uf«ui Xry»i urt vwBtm, r ov Uaaitogiri§m>la «0fii ra rout voKt/um 

LeoiuTactlc. p.SOfi. 

VOL X. L 
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often disordered by the uncouth figure end odious 
smell of the camels of the East. Invincible by 
their patience of thirst and heat, their spirits 
were frozen by a winter’s cold, and the con¬ 
sciousness of their propensity to sleep exacted the 
most rigorous precautions against the surprises 
of the night. Their order of battle was a long 
square of two deep and solid lines; the first of 
archers, the second of cavalry. In their engage¬ 
ments by sea and land, they sustained with patient 
firmness the fury of the attack, and seldom ad¬ 
vanced to the charge till they could discern and 
oppress the lassitude of their foes. But if they 
were repulsed and broken,, they knew not how to 
rally or renew the combat; and their dismay was 
heightened by the superstitious prejudice, that 
God had declared himself on the side of their 
enemies. The decline and fall of the caliphs 
countenanced this fearful opinion; nor were there 
wanting, among the Mahometans and Christians, 
some obscure, prophecies 88 which prognosticated 
their alternate defeats. The unity of the Arabian 
empire was dissolved, but the independent frag¬ 
ments were equal to populous and powerful king¬ 
doms ; and in their navsl and military arma¬ 
ments, an emir of Aleppo or Tunis might Com¬ 
mand no despicable fund of skill and industry and 
treasure. In their transactions of peace and war 

t 

•* Liutprand (p. 484, 485.) relates and interprets the oracles of 
the Greeks and Saracens, in which, after the fashion of pro¬ 
phecy, the past is clear and historical, the fattne is dark, enigma¬ 
tical, and erroneous. -From this boundary of lig^tt and shade an 
impartial critic may commonly determine the date of the .composi¬ 
tion. 
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with the Saraeens, the princes, of Constantinople chap. 
too often felt that these Barbarians had nothing 
barbarous in their discipline; and that if they 
were destitute of original genius, they had been 
endowed with a quick spirit of curiosity and imi¬ 
tation. • The model was indeed more perfect than 
the copy: their ships, and engines, amLfortifk*-. 
tions, were of a less skilful construction f^nd they 
confess, without shame, that the same God who 
has given a tongue to the Arabians, had more 
nicely fashioned the hands of the Chinese, and the 
heads of the Greeks w . . 

A name of some German tribes between the Th*^ 
Rhine and the Weser had’ spread its victorious or Latin,, 
influence over the greatest part of Gaul, Ger¬ 
many, and Italy; and the common appellation of 
Franks® yun« applied by the Greeks and Ara¬ 
bians to the Christians of the Latin church, the 
nations of the West, who stretched beyond thar 
knowledge to the shores of the Atlantic Ocean. 

The vast body had been inspired and united by 
the soul of Charlemagne; but the division and 
degeneracy of his* race soon annihilated the Im¬ 
perial power, which would have rivalled the Crn 
sarsof Byzantium, and revenged the indignities 


«: « The sense of this distinction is expressed by Abulpharagius 
(Dynast, p. S. <58. 101.), but I cannot recollect the passage in which 
it is conveyed by this lively apophthegm. 

us Ex Francis, quo nomine tarn Latinos- quam Teutones com- 
prehendit, ludum tiabuit (Liutprand in Legat. ad Imp. Nicepho- 
rum, p. 483; 484-). This extension of the name may be confirmed 
from Owstantifte ttftewisUH" Jjnpew* M". c -‘^ 
Eutyehw(A*t# m- i f V- Ml, w»» bo ^' ,ved 

Cnisadml The testimonies of Abulpharagius (Dynast, p. «90 » nli 
Abutfeda (Prub*. adGeograph.) are more recent.. 
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CHAP, of the Christian name. The enemies no longer 
feared, nor could the subjects any longer 'trust, 
the application of a public revenue, the labours of 
trade and manufactures in the‘military service, 
the mutual aid of. provinces and armies, and the 
naval squadrons which were regularly stationed 
ftbrn theawuth of the Elbe to that of the Tyber. 
In the bating of the tenth century, the family 
of Charlemagne had almost disappeared; his' mo¬ 
narchy was broken into many hostile and inde¬ 
pendent states; the regal title was assumed by the 
most ambitious chiefs; their revolt was imitated 
in a long subordination of anarchy and discord, 
and the nobles of every province disobeyed their 
sovereign, oppressed their vassals, and exercised 
perpetual hostilities against their equals and neigh¬ 
bours. Their private wars, which overturned the 
fabric of government, fomented the martial spirit 
of the nation. In the system of modern Europe, 
the power of the sword is possessed, at least in 
fact, by five or six mighty potentates *, their ope¬ 
rations are conducted oh \a distant .frontier, by 
an order of then who devote *their lives to the 
Study and practice of the military art: the rest of 
the country and community enjoys in the midst 
Of war the tranquillity of peace, and is only made 
sensible of the change by the aggravation or de- 
crepe of the public taxes." In the disorders of the 
tenth and eleventh centuries, every peasant was a 
s jddjftfj and every village a fortification; each 
wood or Valley was a scene of murder and Tapine; 
and the lords of each castle were compelled to 
assume foe character of princes .and warriors. 
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To their own courage and policy, they boldly 
trusted for the safety of then: family, the protec¬ 
tion of -their lands, and the revenge of their inju¬ 
ries ; arid, like the conquerors of a larger size, they 
were too apt to transgress the privilege of defen¬ 
sive'war. The powers of the mind and body were 
hardened by the presence of danger and necessity 
of resolution: the same spirit refused to desert 
a friend and to forgive an enemy; and, instead of 
sleeping' under the guardian care of the magis* 
trate, they proudly disdained the authority of the 
laws. In the days of feudal anarchy, the instru¬ 
ments of agriculture and art were converted into 
the weapons,of bloodshed; the peaceful occupations 
of civil and.ecclesiastical society were abolished or 
corrupted; and the bishop ‘who exchanged his 
mitre for an hehnet, was more forcibly urged by 
the manners of the times than by the obligation, of 
his tenure®. 

The love of freedom and of arms was felt, with 
conscious pride; ^by the Fra^ka. tiexpselves, and is 
observed by the Greeks with some degree of 
amazement Mid,term®. “ The ; F^|Mts,” says, the 
emperor Constantine, “ are bold arid valiant to the 
“ verge of temerity; and their dauntless spirit is 

supported by the contempt of danger and death. 
« In the field and in dose onset; theypress to the 

, as On this subject of efcclesiastksal andbeitefieiairy iiiscipline,- 
Father Thomassin (tom. fiLl i. c, 40. i|) may usefully 

• consulted- A general law of Charlemagrte exempted the bishops 
from personal service; fcfrie FFfuJe* 

from tBBritt h to Skitf&i ceotoryi ri cp«Btepai^ed by the example 
or dfHKtoihtsand doctor*/...,<$oujmri<yyou r ^ wd ‘ c * % 
Rat^itui eA'^erona; the canons likewise, 
foibkfypftb : whoie, and jfeji*-)—> 
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“ front, and rush headlong against the enesfy, 
“ without deigning to Compute either his Humbert 
“ or their own. Their ranks ate formed by the 
“ firm connections of consanguinity and friendship; 
“ and. their martial deeds are prompted by the 
“ desire of saving or revenging their dearest com- 
“ panions. In their eyes, a retreat is a shameful 
“ flight; and flight is indelible infamy 90 .” A na¬ 
tion endowed with such high and intrepid spirit, 
must have been secure of victory, if these advan¬ 
tages had not been counterbalanced by many 
weighty defects. The decay of their naval power 
left the Greeks andSaracena in possession of the 
sea, for every purpose of annoyance and supply. In 
theage which preceded the institution of knight¬ 
hood, the Franks yte re rude and unskilful in the 
service of cavalry 91 ; and in all perilous emergencies, 
their warriors were so. conscious of their ignorance, 
that they chose to dismount from their horses and 
fight on foot Unpractised in the use of pikes, or 
of missile weapons, they were encumbered by the 
length of their swords, the weight of their amour, 
the magpitudajjpf their shields, and, if I may repeat 
the satire of & meagre, Greeks,by their unwieldy 
intemperance, s Their independentspirit disdained 
the yoke of subordination, and abandoned thestan- 

9®‘ la the riikilji dingier at Ms Tactic*. the emperor Led? ha* 
feiiiy stated the military rice* and virtues of the Franks (whom 
Meutniut ridiculously translates by Galli) at id’ the Lombards, or 
*L«t$g»beldi. See likewise the xxvith Dissertation of Murafcri de 
;.4fti|qtrftatib?SItaihemedfiAEyi. ."^.v 

•- 9t EtemW tfli mttitea (say* die proud NfcjejpiHofiia) equhaAdi ig- 
tmtif pedcstrr* {Nflue JftwU inscii 1 : satiioruto magnic 
gratltudo,gehifaC* longitude, 

..jMgfiarc cwl»mrt $ ae adbridens;t 
. jhbc- Mt ventris ingWiti, fce, 1 


pondtis 
et dbs | 
in.Legat. p. 410,' 4#t. 
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dard of their chief, if he attempted to keep the field chap. 
beyond the term of their stipulation or service. On 
all sides they Were open to the snares of an enemy, 
less brave, hut more artful, than themselves. They 
might be bribed, for the Barbarians were venal; or 
surprised hr the night* fin they neglected the pre¬ 
cautions of a dose encampment or vigilant senti¬ 
nels. The fatigues ofa summer's campaign ex¬ 
hausted their sttongthsnd patience* and they sank 
in despair if fheir voracious appetite was, disap¬ 
pointed of a plentiful supply df wine and of food. 

This general character of the Franks was marked 
with some national and local shades which J should 
ascribe to accident, "rather than to climate, hut 
which wem visible both to native and to foreigners. 

a « ‘ » ’•S- ' • .0. * . . 1 1 1 


palace of Constantinople, that the Saxons could 


they preferred inevitable death to the dishonour of 
toping their, backs to an enemy 9 ®. It was the 
glory of the nobles of France, that, in their humble 
dwellings, war and rapine were the only pleasure, 
the sole occupation, of their lives. They affected to 

nets, of the Italians, who, hi the estimate of the 
Greeks themselves, had degenerated from the * 
liberty and vakrar of the ancient Lombards 9 *. 


9* InSaxoniacerte scio . . decenlaug enslbu*'pugiiare quatn 

caJsmn, et print mortam obirn .quasi hoatibus teiga due (Li»V 
prand, p. 488.); r „ 

9* tftJyat rtwrm Aar^W* 01 **1™ «*«**?** *V woXXTO •»“»?*», v - 
oM’ «t ptr Juitfhjti* w #Am» rv rtuuilvt ‘aplv tw '■ 

T»cti<t*,*c. 18. p. 8S5. The empew Leb dkd A. D. gll: 
fa pbewV 9#, ml »pp«*» «* havalpm 
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By the well-known edict of Caracalla, his sub¬ 
jects, from Britain to Egypt, were entitled to the 
nnmp and privileges ofRnmans, and their national 
sovereign might fix his occasional or permanent re¬ 
sidence in any province of their common country: 
In the division of the East and West,.an ideal 
unity was scrupulously presawed, and in their titles, 
laws, and statutes, the successors of Ahcadius ,and 
Himorius announced themselves as the inseparable 
colleagues of the same office, as the joint sovereigns 
of the Roman world and city, which were bounded 
by the same limits. After, the fall of the Western 
monarchy, the majesty of .the purple resided solely 
in the princes of Constantinople; and of these, 
Justinian .was the first, who, after a v divorce of 
sixty years,. regained the dominion of ancient 
Rome, and asserted, ..by the right of conquest, the 
august title of Emperor of the Romans 9 *.. A 
motive of vanity or discontent solicited one of his 


oompoted in 9£0, by *p»five of Venetia, discriminates in these 
verses the manners of ltaly and France: 

—^-^Juid inertia beilo 
Pectora (Ubertas ait) duns prstebd&sarmis, 

. OI tali ?,■ Potins vobis sacra pbcuia cordif ; 

Scepra* et atomaebum nitidtila*&re sagtnis 
■.-.■‘■'I AiIpim msitalln. 


Noneadem Gallos simiKs vel cu» remordet} 

Vicinal qoibusest ttedium devinoere terras .i\,. 

(Anonym. Canaan Paoegyrlcumde LaudibuiBerengarii Augusti, 
L>^%t Mumtort Script Rerom ]*&» tom.;#, pin L p. 393.). 

“ says the historian Agathias d> vH* 

n jhggiiit Bb * 

peroi of the Itbmims *flur.not «M*d;w had 

iteen daiml '‘ ” “ 

m*-. ■ 
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successors, Constans the second, to abaadon the chap. 
Thracian Bosphorus,; and to restore ^the pristine 
honours of the Tyber: ah extravagant project (ex¬ 
claims'the malicious Byzantine), as if 'he had de¬ 
spoiled a beautiful and Wooing virgin* ta enrich, 
or rather to expose, the deforputy of a wnnkled and 
decrepit matron 93 . /But the sword of the Lom¬ 
bards opposed his settlement in Italy • he entered 
Rome, pot as a cdnqueror,'“but as a fugitive, and, 
after aVisit of twelve days, he pillaged, and for 
ever deserted, andent capital of the World 8 *. 

The final revolt and separation of Italy was accom¬ 
plished about, two centuries after the conquests of 
Justinian, and from his reign we may date the 
gradual oblivion of the Latin tongue. That legis¬ 
lator b»d composed his Institutes, his Code, and 
his Pandects, in a language which he celebrates as 
the proper and publio style of the Roman govern¬ 
ment, the consecrated idiom of the palace and 
senate of Constantinople, of the camps and tri¬ 
bunals of the East*. But this foreign dialectwas 


9* Constantine Manaases reprobates this design in his barbarous 
verse:- ' 

T rp oreXw rtl* 0 ariKtua> ajaa0ftv<r<u SvXnV, 

S« rq> x 4 “ rairt * i *&*****-'&&, 

Or «i?ii adforo^iro* tnrt>axr}nfr ,i m i‘&V , t i (J . . 

K«. Tfuni rum rfucogamv dt *9gi» 'SfSwA. - . 
and it is confirmed by Theophanes, Zonaras.Cedremis, «ad the His- 
toria Miscella: Voluit in utbem Romtm Impertum transferre ( 1 . xix. 
p 157. in tom. L para i. of the Scripture* Ber. Ital. of Muratori). 

96 PauL Diacon. J. v. c. 11. p. 48©.- Anastasius in Vitis Pun* 
tificum, to Muratori's Collection, tom. iii: pan i. P- HI. ^ 

■ 9T Consult the pre&ce of Ducange (ad Gloss. Gwc- meduAivi), 
and «beNovek<rf J«t»niin (vii. bm.). The Greek bmg uagp.vm , 
- - - «;to hijnsei; to the mayuot 
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CHAP. tttt K HO w a to the peopleand soldiers ©f the Asiatic 
provinces, itwas imperfectly understood by the 
greater part of the interpreters of the laws and the 
ministers of the state. After a short conflict, na-" 
ture and habit prevailed over the obsolete inststttr- 
tions of' hrrmflu power: for the general .benefit of 
hi* sabjects^' Justinian promulgated Ms novels in 
the two languages: the several parts of Ms volumi- 
; semi jurisprudence were successively translated 96 : 
the original was forgotten, the version was studied, 
and the Greek, whose intrinsic jnerit deserved 
indeed the preference, obtained a legal, as Well as 
popular, establishment in the Byzantine monarchy. 
The Mrfh and residence, of succeeding princes es¬ 
tranged them from the Homan idiom s Tiberius 
by the Arabs", and Maurice by the Italians 10l> , 
am distinguished as the ftwt of the Greek Caesars, 

98 On lurtMn kwA aWn A*t<> *» «" rovt nfumjnm 

tfvnuw vavhpr pn ivraptrovr flwtlwx*/* (Sfatth. Bias tares, Hist. Juris, 

«pd fabric. Kt*0U GSet. tonfetfcp. a&j. 11»e <«>*»■ 

tteetr^beWtei byTfcilel*u») were transiatedin the thus of Jus¬ 
tin ian(p. ■ l^eopliiiuSjjOne oftbeorigind triumvirs, l*«s 

. left-un elegaati thn^i ^useVpsntpBrase of the Institutes. On tits 
otherhand, Ijtdiafi.'fSW^ecessof:. jaf. Cunstentinopie -$A.'I>. 570-), 
cxx KpvcUas Gtseca* elegenti L^mtete^onivit (Hetnecdus, Hist. 

W AJbt •; raiagtas assets the vii* DyiaM0* the.Fftbks wife- 
^^iSA to the Gwete. Aforth *>*• Aittbsv A temppre 


Sis 


w ita l Hotnati 
faerimt: i 


P, Pitriefi, et pnmfm.p^*^ 
iiarii,ecrib® et popidus, oranes 
jGnecamcUm footuito e*t Gp.flO. 
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m the founders ofenew dynasty sad empire: the chap. 
lileirtrevolutkm was. accomplished before the death 
of HenwHus; sad the rams of the Latin speech 
•were darkly preserved in the terms of jurispru¬ 
dence end the acclamations of the palace. After 
the restoration of the A^estera empire by Charle¬ 
magne and the Otho^ the names of Franks and 
Latins acquired an equal signification and extent; 
and these haughty Barbarians asserted, with some 
justice, their superior claim to the language and 
dominion of Rome. They insulted the ahens of 
the East who had renounced the dress and idiom 
Of Romans; and their reasonable practice will jus¬ 
tify the frequent appellation of Greeks 101 . But lheUteek 
tins contemptuous appellation was indignantly and their 
rejected by the prince and people to whom it was *e£j„ c ‘n d 
applied. Whatsoever changes had been intro- a,sert th « 

, .. t , /» , an a a* a name of 

ducad by the lapse of ages, they alleged * lineal Romani, 
atid unbroken ^accession from Augustas and Con¬ 
stantine ; mid, in the lowest period of degeneracy 
and decay, the name of Romans adhered to the 
last fragments of the .empire of Constantinople 100 

?' Quit Knguam, more*, vesfosq’iic mutistis, putavit Sanctissi* 
mo* Papa (an audacious irony), ita. vos (vobi*) diiphcere Rotrtv 
(loiypi nomen Ifi* nuncios, rogabant Nicephorum ImperatorrS# 

Ona^tnm, ut cum Othone Imperatore Romwaorom anjicitiam 
lapereV (Lintprtind in Legation*, p. 486.) ’ ' ; :£ r . , |‘;N ' ■ 

' ti&ttf lAoatout Chricocondyles, vPho ra t y iaadthellst liege Of 
Constantinople, the Secpuvt it thus stated 0, i. p.S<). Gonataa- 
lte»transplanted his Latins Of * Giwfe city pfW&KX s *h*T 

adopted the language and manned Of the n*tive»,Whe were can- 
founded with' them under, the same; Of Romans. The hmgs *f 
Gonttant(na(dO, SKys tha lustofian, •»* n # 0 * 1 *"">* **f* v *** at 'l*- 
i mm r'H an Xmt os mi liHyrfpi HrtmM*, ’t&tom" *• S» wMw ** ,crr ‘ 
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CHAP. - While the goymiir^ € .the. Eafit was tramS- 
a^ted in *Latin, the Greet was the language of 
Period of literature and philosophy; nor could the masters 
ignorance; rf this ^ ^ p^t idiom be tempted to efivy* 

the borrowed learning and imitative taste of thert 
Homan disaples. 

loss of Syria and Egypt, and fce emotion of 
the ischook of Alexandria and Athens, the studies 
of the Greeks insensibly retired to some regular 
monasteries, -and above all, to the royal college of 
Constantinople, which was burnt in the reign of 
Leo the Isaurian "”. In the pompous style of the 
age, the prudent of that* foundation was named 
the Sun of Science: Ms twelve associates, the pro- 
femors in the different arts and faculties, were the 
twelve signs of the zodiac;; a library of thirty-six 
tlm»fw.ud five hundred volumes .was open to their 
inquiries; and they could shew''an ancient manu¬ 
script of Homer, on a roll of parchment one hun- 
tled and twenty feet in length, the intestines, as 
lt’was febled, of a pr6aigious serpent 10 *. But the 
seventh and period of dw- 

cord and darkness ;tbe, hhrarywas bunq^ t h e; ®^ 
lege was abolished, the Iconodastsare represents 
as tfapiibraf : df wdfcj&y. i J«& fe«ra§^;^wwwpe 
■ - 

,• *. •/_ Vi_ThMnhsnMj bnt At least ofZonaras 


.■ ftoan Uf. ** mt rzr* - Tv.' *- j.; ->■ 

A (p. «Sy, Coaitantini (p. 87'.). ;. AW refuting At aV 

% naStSuius against t^tenp«or,!Spanhdjn l«'*S n, ® n ,»P'9 9 

5? _Jit^ uko a true advocate, proceed* *«|«ttbt 


w* According to Malchus (apiud Zd 
mvf^i butatlu Jbe. time ofBaiil 
mewei-Sut on a 
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andcoritempt -«f’•&&« has disgraced the princes • chap. 
of the Heraclean an£ lsaunan dynasties 

In the ninth cenfcnry. we trace the first dawn- W 
•ings of the restoration-of science, 11 *. After .the learning, 
fanaticism of the Amta had subsided, the caliphs 
aspired to .conquer the. arts, - rather than the pro¬ 
vinces,-of the empire? their liberal curiosity re¬ 
kindled the emulation of the Greeks, brushed 
away the dust from their ancient libraries, and 
taught them to know and reward the philosophers, 
whose labours had been hitherto repaid by the 
pleasure of study and the pursuit of truth. The 
Csesar Bardas, the unde of Michael the third, was 
the generous;-protector of letters, a title which 
aione has preserved his memory arid excused his 
ambition. A, parade of the treasures of his ne¬ 
phew was sometimes diverted from the indulgence 
of vice and folly;; a school was opened in the pa¬ 
lace of Magi&ura; and the presence of Bardas . ex¬ 
cited the et^iUtidn of the, masters and students. 

At their head was the philosopher Leo, arch¬ 
bishop of. Thessalonica; his profound skill in astro¬ 
nomy and the mathsmatios: .was admired by the 
ttrancers of the E#st y arid this occult science was 

magnified W Mg 

.. *** are 

strong wordi/peth*^ not ill-unfe^o thoie reigns. . . 

lilte Fiwr B** t^ phiMpte.Lw ^ 

.Wince into * conjurer; yet not »und««vedly, >f he betfte 

22£*«l*>«*“.ITS2 

th^Mntename. 3b* of V** in M ™ L._ ygj j. 

Ba^ot.Gi*e.4ta». vi. p. 966. tom. *0, p- 78 ) 
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chap. must toe tiie effect of i^jK^on or magic.- At 
the pressing intreaty of Hie Oauuf, . iris friend, the 
eelebrated Thotius % re^ottaced the freedom of a 
secular and studious life, ascended tie patriarchal": 
throne,.and was alternately excommunicated and,) 

absolved by the synods of the East and West 
By the (mp^o^ wai .^ priestly hatred, no art 
or odidnoQ,-- Hda uni. 

vasal scholar, wk>\yasdaep in thought, indefati. 
gable in reading, and eloquent in diction. Whilst 
he exercised the office of ppotospathaire, ® captain 
of the guards, Fhotins was sent ambassador to the 
caliph 'of Bagdad ' The tedious hours of eadlfe, 
perhaps of contingent, were beguiled by the hasty 
composition of his Library, a living monument of 
erudition and criticism. Two hundred and four¬ 
score writers, historians, orators, philosophers, theo¬ 
logians, are Reviewed without any regular method : 
ho ni&itiveor doctrine, appreciates 

their style * and character, and judges. even the 
fathers of the 1 church with a ( discreet freedom,. 
which often breaks through the superstition of the 
times. The emperor Basil, who lamented th/ede. 
frets of his own education, entrusted to the care of 


306.) 

K*-XoA<rrtigii$*earsonly ojeanflagdad, theaeat of the caliph; 
and dni relation of la* ernbaaiy might have been ouriooa and in- 
ttrucdw. how did he procure hi* hooka) A library *9 
numertn*rdb“W neither be iound at Bagdad, nor transported wjtfr' 
hi* baggage*oaf pwetved u hjtfowsbiojry. h«W*' 

incredible ;'*<*^#0 h .affirmed by J%otma-&iasdf t «n» auluv y 
/u^m»mr*if*; l ' > Camusat (Hi»t- CritSdae dea itSmatutjp. SV-HH-V 
gives a aroodaceotwt rf.*|»j54»ihdlSfe ' 
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Photius his son 4nd successor Leo the philosopher, chap. 
and the reign of that prince andof his sontionstan- 
tine Porphyiogenitus forms one of the mostpros- 
jperous Was of the Byzantine literature. By their 
munificence the treasures of antiquity were de¬ 
posited in the Imperial library; hy their pens, or 
those of their associates, they were imparted in 
such extracts and abridgments as might amuse the 
curiosity, without oppressing the indolence, of the 
public. Besides the Basilics, or code of laws, the 
arts of husbandry and war, of feeding or destroying 
the human species* were propagated with equal 
diligence; and the history of Greece and Rome 
was digested into fifty-three heads or titles, of 
which two only (of embassies, and of virtues and 
vices) have escaped the injuries of time. In every 
station, , the reader might contemplate the image 
of the past world, apply the lesson or warning of 
each page, and learn to admire, perhaps to imitate, 
the examples of a brighter period. I shall not 
expatiate on the works of die Byzantine Greeks, 

Who, by the assiduous study of the ancients, have 
deserved, in some measure, the remembrance and 
gratitude of the moderns. The scholars of the 
present age may still enjoy the benefit of the 
philosophical ebmmon-place : Vwk of Stobamft, the 
grammatical and historical lexicon of Suidas, the 
Chiliads of Tsetses, 'which comprise six hundred 
narratives in twelve thousand veysea, and the com¬ 
mentaries qnljomer of Eustathius archbishop of 
■■■■: T hwa^nmien, •ydio, his horn of plenty, has 
poured the' nunes and authorities of four hun- 
From these originals, and from the 
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CH ^p numerous tribe s f °™ e 

A> ^ twelfth ee^ucy : 'enlightened 

1 ai _^ Ilmuir atii) T)f>mnRtheneS, of Aris- 


tode apd/Plato; and in die enjoyment or neglect 
of oar present riches, we mast eiriy the generation 
that could still peruse the history'of TheopompuS, 
the orations of Hyperides, the comedies of Me¬ 
nander 110 , and the odfflipf Alcaeus and Sappho. 
The frequent labour ofJiHustration attests not 
only the existence, but the popularity, of the 
Grecian classics: the general knowledge of the 
age may be deduced -from the example of two 
learned females, the' empress Eudocia, and the 
princess Anna Comnena,^who cultivated, in the 
purple, the arts of rfcit^snd philosophy 111 

109 Of'Ae«'modem ; Ow«ttiiSi? 6 ;d». Wqiec&i articles in the 
Bibliotheca Graca of Fab^^U^tt* work, yet susceptible 
of* better method end many improvements: of Eustathius (tom. 
i. h. 289 —29S. 306—3290, of dKftdli (a'diatribe of Leo AUa.- 
tiua. ad calcem tom. v.), of Consiintine Porphyrogcmtus (tom. vi. 
p. *86-509.), of John Stobt^oiu. riiL665-728.), of Smdas 
(tom. ix. p- 620—827'.), P- ?*5—273.). 

Mr. Harris', in his Philolopcal Arrangements, opus .senile, has 
given a sketch of this Byzantine learning ({ST 287 — 300 .). 

i» frwn epicure and hearsay .eridehee, Gemrd Vossius (de 
Po*U Grecis, c/6.) and La Oftt (Bibltotbdque Chome, tom. six. 
p^meotwii a commentary/«? Michael Psellna on 
, MS.atConstah^jde. Yet 

* fsfir iul "T 

of a. schoolman, wfcoporad over-the categories (ifePidhs, p.42.): 
and'Michaelhas ptob^y beM Confnnnded ,vn*.I|^nenu SeStui, 
who wrote aijpjmejsts' to the' «wn^iea.^ ln 

century, Snidas qiihtos fifty play^utgoftento^nbes the old 
scholiast ofAnat^jhanea. 

m Anna Ctmtoeni tnay boast of her Greek style (TS EXxaw^w 

' «t dcgae ww w j ^i l| y^ t ;,l<^ TiOnxhs, her c0ntenij^ry^* l | ^^ 






• 'labour aapeJae^jiniir though D«*y of 

: langtuaygfefc which 3TC genius. 

Ho logger Itn '”ne the . tftne. agd - 

damp: tiie as^cmf hf-pe' youthful ; tffodenfc The 
poets and oratora were long imprisoned in the bar¬ 
barous dialers of ouV^eBtern ancestors, -devoid 
of harmony dr grabe; ^n#:p4r gpaius, without 
pre&gt or eataiij^r'^^ to the rude 

‘and j&ative -powers \if'theur,judgment and fancy, 

Bufc'the Greeks of ;(§^stanptopk^ after purging 
away the impimties; dftiieh; vulgar speech, acquired 
the free use’of their ^nae^ language, the. most 
happy ^mpontion huniau art* and a familiar 




or intonated.thefirst pf nations,' But pese ad- 

yate the reproach and 
They h£ld in their 
their fathers, without 

■ .'^Wted tod an. 

theyread* they 
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In 

■' gfflt;/ 

mum 


tion. leaat^aki of the ByzatK 

tine, .vrfta* are jfeaoly^^a»;. 

naked andu^ i tat the ora? 

farthest.removed" ihe,.ii(^le, whom ; ^bey 

affect to, emulate, Ijii and 

reasonarewoundedby .the jfjpfftfifi and 
obsolete words,* -iarlig 

the discord of images, ■ fi^p childish {lay of ffelse or 
elevate themselves, tQ ^ t^ Onut h ^e re^pr, ;and to 
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I CHAP. 


tke 

iniidi rf.' 

&»wireefc8; ^e^^boyfcBd-yin "^fee^fettert ^of*' a base 

• ^ist'es^da her'do-- 
of ^tes^#eaoR;V Their 
undi^tv:^ in .tnetaWbysical 


cdntrqyersy i ^te-3bdGu?ff of Visions and miracles, 

they led lostall prifiiiiagles of moral evidence*, and 
their taste wftsvitiatied by the homilies <rf the ;; 
monks, an absurd medley of declamation and Scrip-; 
tart.."Even these:e<jtltemptible studies ware pew 

dfe'leadert of thb Oieeik ebuidi were humbly coil-. 
tent to admire gi^;^ of antiquity, 

ndr did the schotfi-or^^^ any rivals of/ 

Instil the pursuits of aqpei^liEttiV^ life, Want of 

the omti&tidttt^-nrebst Nation) 

'&*&» were cast 
in tfey lytp py tnixri^ crf feaion and independence, 
jwpfaitoft. 'fti^^SSr scatei'l^t in a looser 
Euj^- fee union of '. 

wteaW* • ' 


m&7^ ! *r*£j>TMgyrr. m;,:- 

*r-« 



msSstjOf fifteen 
es, John Tzeties, 

|^34», 346- e<K‘* R*&‘- 


Jjdhh'DamMcrtiu* in the 
i l ^^'aa the^^r<rfdM Grcfk, church. 1 









and 


CHA* 

ytfr-p^oiy 


_.. T ....... 

^Gtwiiieniaii dynasty 

and roilir 
--- empire. 





W^ri0niiibii Jap tkt (^eekf'^^rd^s.^Revoit 
iti Arrr&nia, 

^Prtijfagathmiyi. 'iM, Wert&tfthe o&ds, Old- 
fader,'land ~ 
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in the decrees of sixamndls, thA artielea of the chap. 
r.ritAH* ftftk had been irrevocably defined ' The . ^rlj 


Catholic had been irrevocably nenneo. me 
e tfnt. of dispute, and pfemijaws, 

■^pures some.-ralt^y ahd^toewase of tfo mental 
pities; tod the f^tetrate Greeks were content 
:. itoGwt, to pray, tod I ) believe, in blind obedience 
tothepatriarch and his dergy.' taring a long 
dream of superstition, the .Virgin tod thr Saints, 
xT..:- TMMnioo 0«Air#f4u>s &nd images, 

by 



tff Bt rtlfoh Oirir satjects :-nnder then; influence, 
reason might obtaifi Some proselytes, a &r greater 
number was swayed by interest oy fear ; but the 
aaiI .La *AvniriTfiA itwnr visible 


as the feast tfotii^ty* fei&BpaBgive and 

• raja's were re¬ 
lieved fiOTfcthf t«ii or deprived of the pleasure, 
of persewtion. $he ?«jgans tod disappeared! 
the $ewa were silent tod obscure; the disputes 
warn* r{uee>and. remote hostilities 
-^^ggipi enemy^tod the sects of Egypt 

;SS^5W«W^ "fiction; ^hese 





did gjc itil | i^ -will^thi 


f, and abate 


or sosp^'ithe &% *tM$ is.yjeported by their 
adversaries. 

Origin of • The Gnostic8,.«iio had digtaacte^tfce infancy, 
riauw^ 1 ’ oppr^?ed the:g^atoess*sh^^^^ «f 
disciples . ; the ,church. Instead of|emii3^3Bg^ or snrpaasing 
a. d. 660 ! the wealth, learning, and; numbers,; Of the Catbo- 
' &c - ^jei^ ; the 

capitals of the East- and 'V^est.and confined.to 
tile, villages ahdV siiroii^ta, abfctg the. borders of 
the. Euphrates. :•, Some v^tige ef the l^arcioptes 
rosy be dbtectei^iai th^fifth' ;«ettlury^;. :but;the 
mitnerous -sects were finally Jotf,, in the ..odious 
name of the*. these, heroes, 

who prenphe&t 9 >:re<^ 

roaster tted. Chr^-w twore- 

the gjwidibh ,;oJ ■ -tine^-^^glabSairy. 

hood. - o^^wwwatei - moth 

.- ••* Theefrispind virtues of 
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of Luriatt'i$ri& for the tide of * Syriaift king- 'Cftia?. 
d©m, a reformer arose, esteemed by the Pauli- 
rums as the ashoeeu messe^er. of truth. In his 
3 — n --—Constantine enter- 


a deacon, who retained from Syrian eap-< 5 
finty, and received the inestimable gift of the 


he vulgar hytbe /prudence of the Greek, and 
‘ * ■ ’ s , ,’fhese booksbe- 


ame the measure of his studies and the rule of 
iis foitfc and the Catholics, who dispute his 
nt^rete^^t jacteibwle^"' that his text was? 
ren«me andrincere. But: he attached himself 
rithneculiar devotion to the writing* and character 
ae of the Pau|eians is* derived 
ah someunknown and domestic 
seachef'i but I am confident that they gloried in 
hrir idSnit^^o the apostle id the Gentiles. . His 
lisifi^^ vere 

represented -by' Constantine and his fellow-labour- 
ks : the names of the apostolic churches were ap- 


>f!$t Paul:/the i 



plied to the congregarions which they -'asi 
hi Armeuia/ and Cappadocia; add this innocent 

memory of the. 


_ Ss, ■‘riri the gospefc.and the epistles Of St 
PatCliia'Mdifid follower investigated the creed 
nf •, and, whatever might be 

the. snepeii^^a Prottetmil reader wjBf appWd rim 
spirit, of thh’^iify. Bht:if the Scriptures of the 
the^r^tehot perfect Thrir, 


_ Jegere non licit Mrt 



icul. f . . 
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CHAP. 

14V. 
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fi rttmlpira rejected the two epistles of St. Peter 4 , 
ike apostle of the dreumcision, whose dispute 
fcitb «F the kw 

could not «a«ty he forgiven 9 . They agreed wittr* 
t heir Gnostic brethren in the universal contempt 
for the Old Testament, the books of Moses and 
the prophets, winch have been consecrated by the 
decrees of the Catholic church* With equal bold- 
, rattfe, and doubtless with more reason, Constantine, 
file new Sylvanus, disdajraedthe visions, which, 
is so manybulky and splendid volumes, ■ had been 
p rtMjafrd .% the Oriental sectsthe fabulous 
productions of the Hebrew patriarchs and the 
S aages of the East; the ^purious go^eh, 
and acts, which in the first agS bad overt 
the; orthodox. code; the theology of Manes, and 
the authors of the kindred heresies; and the thirty 
, or ®ons, which had been*created by 



* in rejecting the «SjM epistte of St, Peter, the ^uliciahs are 
justified by some of the most respectable of the. ancients and 
modems (see Wetstdtt ad loc., Sawn, Bwt, Critique d* Nouveau 
Testament. '.c> 17 -). They likewise awfieqkfsd .%! i4f«$ypse 
(Fetr. Sicul. p. 746.) 5 but as such neglect is dot .imputed a« a 
crifee, theGreeksof theixthcteturyimjsthav^bten carelesaof 
't^ci^it'aad.fioBoutofthe , Sw4ajon*,";.i|',, *v' 

* This contention, lvhich h^s .not e^jed themalice «£ Por¬ 
phyry, supposes some error _afld paasipdim one or both of the 
apostles. By Chrysostom, Jerbw, and'fiaamm, •$» represented 
as a sham quarrel, a pious rmud,far *he6it«mfit of#<h^ie$ and 
the correetjohof the Jews (Middleton's'Works, vcd. ,5. ^. I—SO.). 

. -6 Thosd who are curieUs.of this hetferodoxlibraiy, may ,consult 
the researches, of Beiasobre (Iliit. Criiiipjie^§faniehe»«8»e,, t«n. 

i. p. 3foerA?7.jV Ewn jn AlS^a* Sfc4&lto 

Mar^i pha-fu hooka, tam miiltLam, grasilat; ta^|te&B: indices 
(contra ftifataSSkflifa bnl‘.he'.^dywi^B£'^y,.ln^dite i 
dames Bai 'jauatbtanas i attd bis “nee pitirlett 'iigorousw fp»- 
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CHAP. 

Lrv. 


the &ocy of Valentino. The Paulicians 

Mfw>w ftly condemned the ■'memory and opinions 
of * the Manidiffian sect, and complained of ; the 
injustice which impressedthat invidious name on 
the ample votaries of St Paul and of Christ. - 
Of the ecclesiastical chain, many links had been Thesim- 
broken by the Paulitiau refonners; and their 5Sc"ief 
liberty was enlarged, as they reduced the number ^ p wor ‘ 
of masters, at whose voice profane reason must 
bow to mystery and miracle. The early separa¬ 
tion of the Gnostics had preceded the establish¬ 
ment of the Catholic worship; and against the 
gradual innovations of discipline and doctrine, 
they were aastrongly guarded by habit and aver¬ 
sion, as by the silence of St. Paul and the evange¬ 
lists The objects which had been transformed 
by the magic of superstition, appeared to the eyes 
of the Paulicians in their genuine and naked 
colours. An image made without hands, was the 
common workmanship of a mortal artist, to whose 
skill alone the wood and canvass must be indebted 
for their merit or value. The miraculous relics 
were an heap of bones and ashes, destitute of life 
or virtue, or ■ of any relation, perhaps, with the 
pet^m whom they y^sre .ascribed. The true 
. was a piece of sound or rotten 

of Chaasfc h>af of 
bread aiid a cup of wine, the gifts of nature and 
t^e' ^ 'the moth® of God was 

de^aded ftbm hercelestjdl honours and. immacu¬ 
late vjugimt^V; and'the saints and angels were ho 
longer solicited ; to exercise the laborious office of 
’ mediation ia heaven, and.ministry upon etath- 
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CHAP. 

LIV. 


They hold 
the two 
■ principles 
oCtheMa- 
eians and 
Manichs- 
aa*.. : 


TfeE DECtijS^l AND fALL .' 

In the practice, dr at least in the theory, of the 
sacraments, the Faulicians were inclined to abolish 
all visible objects of worship, andtbe words o£„ 
the gospel. •ywSfo’ 1 in ' their judgment the bap¬ 
tism And communion of the feitbftd. They in* 
dulged a convenient latitude for the interpretation 
of Scripture; and as often as they were pressed 
by the literal sense, they could escape to the. 
intricate mazes 3 of figure and allegory. Thehr 
Utmost diligence must have been employed to 
dissolve the connection between the Old and the 
New Testament; since they Salored ijhe latter as 
the oracles of God, and abhorred the formfr as 
the fabulous- and absurd invention of men or 
dasmons. We cannot be surprised,: that they 
should have found in the gospel, the orthodox 
mystery of .^a'|E^ity!^ : tut'''b9iatead:^f confsgjang 
the human nature and substantial. sufferings of 
Christ, they amused t|teir fancy with a* celestial 
body that passed through the virgin like water 
through a pppe; with a phnntastic crucifixion, 
that eluded the vain and* impotent malice of the 
Jews. A creed thus simple and spiritual was not 
adapted to the genius of the j times?- ; : am|' -the 
rational Christian, who ibight ^ye bri|u contented 
with the lightyoke, and&^hhrtheh MJ&Ub and 


should dare to violate lbe unif 
' article of natural andrev^ 




cians 
&'the first 
;;Theirbe- 
ist,of 




) wiife much prqtufice and 
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the h^man Boul, and of the invisible world. But 
likewise held the, eternity of matter; a 
stubborn and rebellious substance, thtf origin of 
k* second principle, of an active being, who has 
'created tins visible world, and exercises his tem¬ 
poral reign till the final consummation of death 
and sin 8 . The appearances of moral and phy¬ 
sical’ evil had established the two principles in 
the ancient philosophy and religion of the East; 
from whence this doctrine was transfused to the 
various s warms - of the Gnostics. A thousand 
shades ipay 'be devised in the nature.'and cha¬ 
racter of from a rival god to a sub¬ 

ordinate daemon, from passion and frailty to pure 
and perfect ■ malevolence: but, in spite of our 
efcbrts, the goodness, and the power, of Orjnusd 
are placed at the opposite extremities of the 
line; and every step .that approaches the one must 
recede in equal proportion from the other 9 . 

The apostolic labours of Constantine-Sylvanus 
soon multiplied the number of his disciples, the 
secret recempence ; of spiritual ambition. The 
■ remnant of the Gnostic sects, and especially the 
Mamebaahs of Armenia, were united under his 

were converted, or seduced 
by Meiffr^iments; and he preached with success 


8 PrimUt^SlloTiinl axioniR est, dno rerum case pnncipia j lieiun 
malum et >1fejifi T^iiiw diiimque. hhjus «randi conditorem «* 

Be*»*obre Cridipe du Mam- 

cheisme, i j. %i$ and Mo^Xln^tut Hkt. Ecde».«nd ,dc 

_r 1 !.r.nihnhniint 11. lilllOUlCll 


ns 

CHAP. 

LIV. 


The eita- 

blishmem 

ofthePau- 

lieiaiis in 

Armenia, 

Pontus, 

&C,- 
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CHAP, in the regions of Pontus 10 and Cappadocia, which 
had long since imbibed the religion of Zoroast€|r. 
The Patdician teachers wete distinguished jowly 
by their scriptural names, by the modest title 
of feBow*pflgrimSj by the austerity of their 
lives, their zeal or knowledge, and the. credit 
of some extraordinary gifts of the holy spirit. 
But they were incapable of desiring, or at least 
of. obtaining, tire wealth and honours of the Ca¬ 
tholic prelacy : such .antkhristiaa pride they 
bitterly censured; and even the rank of elders 
or. presbyters Was condemned as- an institution 
of the Jewish synagogue. The new sect was 
loosely spread over the provinces of Asia Minor 
to the westward of the Euphrates; six of theijr 
principal congregations represented the churches 
-to which St. Paul had addressed his epistles; 
and their founder chase his residence in the 
neighbourhood of Colonia, 11 , m the same dig: 
trict of Pontus which had been celebrated by 
the altaife of Bellona n and the miracles of Gre- 

10 The countries between the Euphrates and- the Hafys were 
{tusessed above 350 by tbe .bje^ (Herodpt.,.!. i. c. 163 .) 
and Persians; and the kings pf Pontos were of the royal race of 
Ad Achaanenides (Sallust. Pragmei«.,i. iii. with the Frerieh sup¬ 
plement and notes of the President de Biosses.) . '' ' V 

-tfts. This Colonia. on the Lyc\w;^ove.NeoJQaMaM, ! is named 
by the Turks Goulei-hisar, or Chonac, a populous, ijowh in a strong 
enuntry^D’Anvillp, Geograpbie Anchattte^twn 34. ,Tourae- 
fort. Voyage du Levant,, tom. iii. lettre Wsj-. f. 29 a,); 

' ** T&p|«aple.pf fieltopa, at Cotnaaa.iU type a powerful 

and wealthy foundation, mid the high priest vitas respected as rite 
second perton in thpkingdpitt,;., As the sacerdpgl! office hsd been 
Ptgntpipd iff Si. ffij&ber's Stfeb® A'^i^SOp.- 83^ 836, 
857 ) dweliswith peciiliar complacency cm Ae tejmpie, tbeworl 
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gory w . After a mission of twenty-seven- years, chap. 
Sylvanus, .who had retired from the tolerating 
gov ernm ent of the Arabs, fell a sacrifice to Ro- Persecu- 

P . m , « , . tionofthe 

man persecution. The laws of the pious cm- Greek em¬ 
perors, which seldom touched the lives of less P cron - 
odious heretics,, proscribed without mercy or 
disguise the tenets, the books, and the persons of 
the Montanists and Manichaans: the books were 
delivered to the flames; and all who should pre¬ 
sume to secrete such writings, or to profess such 
opinions, were devoted to an ignominious death w . 

A Greek minister, armed with legal and mili¬ 
tary. powers, appeared at Colonia to strike the 
shepherd, and to reclaim, if possible, the lost sheep. 

By a refinement of cruelty, Simeon placed the 
unfortunate Sylvanus before a line of his dis¬ 
ciples, who were commanded, as the price of their 
pardon and the proof of their repentance, to 
massacre their spiritual father. They turned 
aside from the impious, office; the stones dropt 
from their filial hands, and of the whole number, 

ship, and festival, which feas twfee celebrated eveiy yfear. But the 
Bellona of Pontns had the features and character of the goddess, 
not of war, but of love. 

11 Gregory, Bishop of Neo-Caesarea (A.D. 240—265), sumamed 
ThaumatutguB, or the Wonder-worker. An hundred years after¬ 
wards, the history or romance of his life was composed by Gregory 
of Nyssa, hbWnesake and countryman, the brother of the great 
•St. Basil, ’p-, . 

"W Hoc cretenitn ld soa egregia facinora, divini atque orthodoxi 
Iniperatores addidenuit, ut Manichasos Moittanosque capital! pu- 
niri sententik juberent, ebnrmque libros,qUocunque iti loco inventi 
essent, flautmis tradtjqubd siquis uspiam ttosdem occultasie de* 
prehenderetur, hunceundem mortis pteoat qddici, ejusque bOna in 
fiscum infem-fPetr. Sjcul. p. 7 S 9 .). What more could bigotty and 
* •persecution desire i 
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qhap. only pne executioner could be found, a new 
David, as be is styled by tbe -Catholics, who 
' ; boldly overthrew the giant of heresy. This 
apostate, Justus was his name, again deceived 
and betrayed his unsuspecting brethren, and ft 
new conformity to the acts of St Paul may be 
fpund in the conversion of Simeon : like the apostle. 
He embraced the doctrine which he had been sent 
to persecute, renounced his honours and fortunes, 
and acquired among the Paulieians the fame of a 
missionary, and a martyr. They were not ambi¬ 
tious of. martyrdom w ,: but in a calamitous period. 
of one hundred and fifty years, their patience sus-* 
tained whatever zeal could inflict; and power was 
insufficient to eradicate the obstinate ' vegetation of 
fanaticism and reason. From the blood and ashes 
of the first victims, a succession of teachers and' 


congregations repeatedly arose : amidst their fo¬ 
reign hostilities, they found leisure for domestic 
quarrels: they preached, they disputed, they suf 


fered; and the virtues, the Apparent virtues, of 
Sergius, in a pilgrimage of f thirty-three years, 
are reluctantly confessed by . the Orthodox his¬ 
torians: 1 ®. The native cruelty, of Justinian the 
&cond Om simulated by a pons cause ; and . he 
vpaly lipped .,?tp- •extinguish, in a single confia- 


qucstions, w 
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gration the name and memory of the Paulicians. chap. 
By their primitive simplicity, tlicir abhorrence of 
popular superstition, the Iconoclast princes might 
‘have been reconciled to some erroneous doctrines; 
but they themselves were exposed to the calumnies 
of the monks, and they chose to be the tyrants, 
lest they should be .accused as the accomplices, of 
the Mauichaeans. Such a reproach has sullied the 
clemency of Nicephoros, who relaxed in their 
favour the severity of the penal statutes, nor will 
his character sustain the honour of a more liberal 
motive. The feeble Michael the first, the rigid 
Leo the Armenian, were foremost in the race 
of persecution ; but the prize must doubtless be 
adjudged to the sanguinary devotion of Theodora, 
who restored the images to the Oriental church. 

Her inquisitors explored the cities and mountains 
of the lesser Asia, and the llatterers of the em¬ 
press have affirmed that, in a short reign, one 
hundred thousand Paulicians were extirpated by 
the sword, the gibbet, or the flames. Her guilt 
or merit has perhaps been stretched beyond the 
measure of truth: but if the account be allowed, 
it must be presumed that many simple Iconoclasts 
were punished under a more odious name; and 
that some who were driven from the church, un¬ 
willingly took refuge in the bosom of heresy. , 

The most furious and desperate of rebels are llcvah of 
the sectaries of a religion long persecuted, and at C]ans> 
length provoked. In an holy cause they are no 
longer susceptible of fear or remorse: the justice 
of their arms hardens them against the feelings ol 
humanity; and they revenge their-fathers wrongs 
VOL. x. n 
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They for¬ 
tify Teph- 
rice. 


on the children of their tyrants. Such have been 
the Hussites of Bohemia and the Calvinists of 
France, and such, in the ninth century, were the 
Paulicians of Armenia and the adjacent"pro¬ 
vinces n . They were first awakened Ao the massacre 
of a governor and bishop, who exercised the Im¬ 
perial mandate of converting or destroying the 
heretics: and the deepest recesses of mount Ar- 
gseus protected their independence and revenge. 
A more dangerous and consuming flame was kin¬ 
dled by the persecution of Theodora, and the re¬ 
volt of Carbeas, a valiant Paulician, who com¬ 
manded the guards of the general of the East. 
His father had been impaled by the Catholic in¬ 
quisitors ; and religion, or at least nature, might 
justify his desertion and revenge. Five thou¬ 
sand of his brethren were united by the same 
motives; they renounced the allegiance of anti- 
christian Rome; a Saracen emir introduced Car¬ 
beas to the caliph; and the commander of the 
faithful extended his sceptre to the implacable 
enemy of the Greeks. In the mountains between 
Siwas and Trebizond he founded or fortified the 
city of Tephrice 1 ", which is still occupied by a 
fierce and licentious people, and the neighbouring 
hills were covered with the Paulician fugitives, 


W Petrus Siculus (p. 763,764.), the continuator of Theophanes 
(1. iv. c. 4. p. 103, 104.),Cedrenus (p. 541, 542. 545.), and Zonaras 
(tom. ii. 1, xvi. p. 156.), describe the revolt and exploits of Carbeas 
and his Paulicians. 

18 Otter (Voyage en Turquie et en Perse, tom. ii.) is probably 
the only Frank who has visited the independent Barbarians of 
Tephrice, now Divrigni, from whom he fortunatily escaped ip the 
train of a Turkish officer. 
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who now reconciled the use of the Bible and the chap. 
' sword. During more than thirty years, Asia was 
^afflictwl by the calamities of foreign and domestic 
'war: in their hostile inroads the disciples of St. 

Paul were joined with those of Mahomet; and 
the peaceful Christians, the aged parent and ten¬ 
der virgin, who were delivered into barbarous 
servitude, might justly .accuse the intolerant spirit * 
of their sovereign. So urgent was the mischief, 
so intolerable the shame, that even the dissolute 
Michael, the son of Theodora, was compelled to 
march in person against the Paulicians: he was 
defeated under the walls of Samosata; and the 
Homan emperor fled before the heretics whom his 
mother had condemned to the flames. The Sara¬ 
cens fought under the same banners, but the vic¬ 
tory was ascribed to Carbeas; and the captive 
generals, with more than an hundred tribunes, 
were either released by his avarice, or tortured 
by his fanaticism. The valour and ambition of 
Chrysoeheir w , his successor, embraced a wider 
circle of rapine and revenge. In alliance with his 
faithful Moslems, he boldly penetrated into the 
heart of Asia; the troops of the frontier and the 
palace were repeatedly overthrown; the edicts of 
persecution were answered by the pillage of Nice and pillage 
and Nicomedia, of Ancyra and Ephesus; nor ^‘ n ‘ or 
could the apostle St. John protect from violation 

19 In the history of Chrysoeheir, Gencsius (Chron. p. 1 ) 7 — 70 . 
edit. Venet.) lias exposed the nakedness of the empire. Constan¬ 
tine Porphyrogenitus (in Vit. Basil, e. 37—43. p- 166 171) has 
displayed the glory ofhis grandfather. Cedrenus (p. 570 57'!-) j* 
without their passions or their knowledge- 
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his city and sepulchre. The cathedral of Ephesus 
was turned into a stable for mules and horses; and 
the Paulicians vied with the Saracens in their con¬ 
tempt and abhorrence of images and relics. It is5' 
not unpleasing to observe the triumph of rebellion 
over the same despotism which has disdained the 
prayers of an injured people. The emperor Basil, 
the Macedonian, was reduced to sue for peace, to 
offer a ransom for the captives, and to request, in 
the language of moderation and charity, that Chry- 
socheir would spare his fellow-Christians, and con¬ 
tent himself with a royal donative of gold and 
silver and silk garments. “ If the emperor,” re¬ 
plied the insolent fanatic, “ be desirous of peace, 
“ let him abdicate the East, and reign without 
“ molestation in the West. If he refuse, the ser- 
<l vants of the Lord will precipitate him from the 
“ throne.” The reluctant Basil suspended the 
treaty, accepted the defiance, and led his army into 
the land of heresy, which he wasted with fire and 
sword. The open country of the Paulicians was ex¬ 
posed to the same calamities which they had in¬ 
flicted; but when he had explored the strength of 
Tephrice, the multitude of the Barbarians, and the 
ample magazines of arms and provisions, he desisted 
with a sigh from the hopeless siege. On his return 
to Constantinople he laboured, by the foundation 
of convents and churches, to secure the aid of his 
celestial patrons, of Michael the archangel and 
the prophet Elijah; and it was his daily prayer 
that he might live to transpierce, with three ar¬ 
rows, die head of his impious adversary. Beyond 
his expectations, the wish was accomplished: 
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after a successful inroad, Chrysocheir was sur- char 
prised and slain in his retreat; and the rebel’s ,_ L1V ^ | 
.head was triumphantly presented at the foot of the 
Ihrone. On the reception of this welcome trophy, 

Basil instantly called for his bow, discharged 
three arrows with unerring aim, and accepted the 
applause of the court, who hailed the victory 
of the royal archer. With Chrysocheir, the dc - 
glory of the Paulicians faded and withered a> ; 
on the second expedition of the emperor, the 
impregnable Tephrice was deserted by the here¬ 
tics, who sued for mercy or escaped to the bor¬ 
ders. The city was ruined, but the spirit of inde¬ 
pendence survived in the mountains: the Pauli¬ 
cians defended, above a century, their religion and 
liberty, infested the Roman limits, and main¬ 
tained their perpetual alliance with the enemies of 
the empire and the gospel. 

About the middle of the eighth century. Con- Tluir , 

, transplant - 

stantme, surnamed Copronymus by the wor- alion from 
shippers of images, had made an expedition into ':‘ t , 
Armenia, and found, in the cities of Mclitene and 
Theodosiopolis, a great number of Paulicians, his 
kindred heretics. As a favour, or punishment, 
he transplanted them from the banks of the Eu¬ 
phrates to Constantinople and Thrace; and by 
this emigration their doctrine was introduced 
and diffused in Europe S1 . If the sectaries of the 
metropolis were soon mingled with the promis- 

20 iumirefiafoi'Bv vmra r\ ayOouffa njr Tftfigucrjs tvavSg <a. How elegant 
is the Greek tongue, even in the mouth of Ccdrenus! 

41 Copronymus transported .his av/ytuut, heretics ; and thus 
«AaTwf)ij d atgens XlauKtKua'un, says Ccdrcnus (p. 4(>3.), who has co¬ 
pied the amtals ofTheophanes. 
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cuous mass, those of the country struck a deep 
root in a foreign soil. The Paulicians of Thrace 
resisted the storms of persecution, maintained 
a secret correspondence with their Armenian* 
brethren, and gave aid and comfort to their 
preachers, who solicited, not without success, the 
infant faith of the Bulgarians '*. In the tenth 
century, they were restored and multiplied by 
a more powerful colony, which John Zimisces 41 
transported from the Chalybian hills to the val¬ 
leys of mount Hsemus. The Oriental clergy, 
who would have preferred the destruction, im¬ 
patiently sighed for the absence, of the Mani- 
chaeans: the warlike emperor had felt and es¬ 
teemed their valour: their attachment to the Sa¬ 
racens was pregnant with mischief; but, on the 
side of the Danube, against the Barbarians of 
Scythia, their service might be useful, and their 
loss would be desirable. Their exile in a distant 
land was softened by a free toleration : the Pauli¬ 
cians held the city of Philippopolis and the keys 
of Thrace ; the Catholics were their subjects; 
the Jacobite emigrants their associates: they oc¬ 
cupied a line of villages and castles in Macedonia 
and Epirus; and many native Bulgarians ware 
associated to the communion of arms and heresy. 

** Petrus Siculus, who resided nine month* at Tephrice (A. D. 
870.) for the ransom of captives (p. 764.), was informed of their 
intended mission, and addressed his preservative, the Historia 
Manichxorum, to the new archbishop of.the Bulgarians (p. 754.). 

h The colony of Paulicians and Jacobites transplanted by John 
Zimisces {A. D. 970) from Armenia to Thrace, is mentioned by 
Zonaras (tom. ii. l.xvii. p. 20g.) and Anna Comnena (Alexiad, 1. xiv. 
“■jpr. 450, See.), 
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As long as they were awed by power and treated chap. 
with moderation, their voluntary bands were 
distinguished in the armies of the empire , and 
the courage of these dogs , ever greedy of war, 
ever thirsty of human blood, is noticed with 
astonishment, and almost with reproach, by the 
pusillanimous Greeks. The same spirit rendered 
them arrogant and contumacious: they were 
easily provoked by caprice or injury; and their 
privileges were often violated by the faithless 
bigotry of the government and clergy. In the 
midst of the Norman wax, two thousand five 
hundred Manichseans deserted the standard of 
Alexius Comnenus* 4 , and retired to their native 
homes. He dissembled till the moment of re¬ 
venge ; invited the chiefs to a friendly conference, 
and punished the innocent and guilty by impri¬ 
sonment, confiscation, and baptism. In an in¬ 
terval of peace, the emperor undertook the pious 
office of reconciling them to the church and 
state: his winter-quarters were fixed at Philip- 
popolis; and the thirteenth apostle, as he is 
styled by his pious daughter, consumed whole days 
and nights in theological controversy. His argu¬ 
ments were fortified, their obstinacy was melt , 
by the honours and rewards which he bestowed 
on the most eminent proselytes; and a new 
city, surrounded with gardens, enriched with 
* imm unities, and dignified with his own name, 


M The Alexiad of Anna Comnena 0. v..p. 131. L »i- p- 
1. xiv. p. 460-457. with the Annotations of Ducange) record, 
the of her apostolic father with the Mantchaeaiu, whose 

•abominable heresy she was desirous of refuting. 
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was founded by Alexius, for the residence of 
his vulgar converts. The important station of 
Philippopolis was wrested from their hands; 
the contumacious leaders were secured in a' 
dungeon, or banished from their country; and 
their lives were spared by the prudence, rather 
than the mercy, of an emperor, at whose com¬ 
mand a poor and solitary heretic was burnt alive 
before the church of St. Sophia 25 . But the 
proud hope of eradicating the prejudices of a na¬ 
tion was speedily overturned by the invincible 
zeal of the Paulicians, who ceased to dissemble 
or refused to obey. After the departure and 
death of Alexius, they soon resumed their civil 
and religious laws. In the beginning of the 
thirteenth century, their pope or primate (a ma¬ 
nifest corruption) resided on the confines of Bul¬ 
garia, Croatia, and Dalmatia, and governed, by 
his vicars, the filial congregations of Italy and 
France 26 . From that sera, a minute scrutiny 
might prolong and perpetuate the chain of tra¬ 
dition. At the end of the last age, the sect 
or colony still inhabited the vallies of mount 
Haanus, where their ignorance and poverty were 
more frequently tormented by the Greek clergy 
than by the Turkish government. The modem 
Paulicians have lost all memory of their origin; 

*5 Basil, a monk, and the author of the Bogomiles, a sect of, 
Gnostics, who soon vanished (Anna Comnena, Alexiad, 1. xv. p. 
486—494. Mosheim, Hist. Ecclesiastica, p. 420.). 

Matt. Paris, Hist. Major, p. 267 . This passage of our Eng¬ 
lish historian is alleged by Ducange in an excellent note on Ville- 
hardouin (N°. 208.), who found the Paulicians at Philippopolis the 
friends of the Bulgarians. 
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and their religion is disgraced by the worship of ('HAP. 
the cross, and the practice of bloody sacrifice, 
yrhkh some captives have imported from the wilds 
of Tartary 27 . ^ 

In the West, the first teachers of the Manichasan Their 
theology had been repulsed by the people, or sup- t" 0 „ 
pressed by the prince. The favour and success of 
the Paulicians in the eleventh and twelfth centu¬ 
ries must be imputed to the strong, though secret, 
discontent which armed the most pious Christians 
against the church of Rome. Her avarice was 
oppressive, her despotism odious: less degenerate 
perhaps than the Greeks in the worship of saints 
and images, her innovations were more rapid and 
scandalous: she had rigorously defined and imposed 
the doctrine of transubstantiation : the lives of the 
Latin clergy were more corrupt, and the Eastern 
bishops might pass for the successors of the apostles, 
if they were compared with the lordly prelates, 
who wielded by turns the crosier, the sceptre, and 
the sword. Three different roads might introduce 
the Paulicians into the heart of Europe. After 
the conversion of Hungary, the pilgrims who vi¬ 
sited Jerusalem might safely follow the course of 
the Danube: in their journey and return they 
passed through Philippopolis *, and the sectaries, 
disguising their name and heresy, might accom¬ 
pany the French or German caravans to their 
respective countries. The trade and dominion 
of Venice pervaded the coast of the Adriatic, 
and the hospitable republic opened her bosom to 


37 See Marsigli, State Militare dell - Impcrio Ottomano, p. 04. 
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chap, foreigners of every climate and religion. Under 
V J^^ / tlxe Byzantine standard) the Paulicians were often 
transported to the Greek provinces of Italy and 
Sicily: in peace and war they freely conversed witlf 
strangers and natives, and their opinions were 
silently propagated in Rome, Milan, and the king¬ 
doms beyond the Alps®. It was soon discovered, 
that many thousand Catholics of every rank, and 
of either sex, had embraced the Manichsean heresy; 
and the flames which consumed twelve canons of 
Orleans, was the first act and signal of persecution. 
The Bulgarians^ a name so innocent in its origin, 
so odious in %,application, spread their branches 
over the face of Europe. United in common 
hatred of idolatry and Rome, they were connected 
by a form of episcopal and presbyterian government; 
their various sects were discriminated by some 
fainter or darker shades of theology;. but they 
generally agreed in the two principles, the contempt 

The introduction of the Paulicians into Italy and France, is 
amply discussed by Muratori (Antiquitat. Italise medii 2Evi, tom. v. 
djssert.lx. p. 81—152.), and Mosheim (p. 379—382. 419—422.). 
Yet both have overlooked a curious passage of William the Apu- 
liah, who clearly describes them in a battle between the Greeks 
and Normans, A.D. 1040 (in Muratori, Script. Return Ital. tom. r. 
p. 256.): 

Cum Graecis adcrant quidam, quos pessimus error 
Fecerat amentes, et ah ipso nomen habebant. 

But he is so ignorant of their doctrine as to make them a kind of 
Sabellians or Patripassians. 

% Bulgari, Boulgrcs, Bmgres, a national appellation, has been * 
applied by the French as a term of reproach to usurers and unna¬ 
tural sinners. The Patmni, or Patelim, has been made to signify 
^smooth and flattering hypocrite, such as TAvocat Pateim of that 
original and pleasant farce (Ducange, Gloss. Latinitat. medii et 
. ihfimi iEvi.). The Manichasaus were likewise named Cathari, or 
tht pure, by corruption, Gazan, kc. 
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of the old testament, and the denial of the body of 
Christ, either on the cross or in the Eucharist A 
confession of simple worship and blameless man¬ 
ners is extorted from their enemies; and so high 
was their standard of perfection, that the increasing 
congregations were divided into two classes of dis¬ 
ciples, of those who practised, and of those who 
aspired. It was in the country of the Albigeois 50 , 
in the southern provinces of France, that the Pauli- 
cians were most deeply implanted; and the same 
vicissitudes of martyrdom and revenge which had 
been displayed in the neighbourhood of the Eu¬ 
phrates, were repeated in the thirteenth century 
on the banks of the Rhone. The laws of the 
Eastern emperors were revived by Frederic the 
second. The insurgents of Tephrice were repre¬ 
sented by the barons and cities of Languedoc: 
Pope Innocent III. surpassed the sanguinary fame 
of Theodora. It was in cruelty alone that her 
soldiers could equal the heroes of the Crusades, and 
the cruelty of her priests was far excelled by the 
founders of the inquisition 31 ; an office more adapted 
to confirm, than to refute, the belief of an evil prin¬ 
ciple. The visible assemblies of the Paulicians, or 

30 Of the laws, crusade, and persecution against the Albigeois, a 
just, though general idea, is expressed by Mosheim (p. 477—481,). 
The detail may be found in the ecclesiastical historians, ancient and 
modem,-Catholics and Protestants; and amongst these Fleuiy is 
the most impartial and moderate. 

M The Acts (Liber Sententiarum) of the Inquisition of Tholouse 
(A. D. 1307—1323) have been published by Limborch (Amstclo- 
dami, 1692 .), with a previous History of the Inquisition in general. 
They deserved a more learned and critical editor. As we must not 
calumniate even Satan, or the Holy Office, 1 will observe, that of 
< list of criminals which fills nineteen folio pages, only fifteen men 
and four women were delivered to the secular arm. 


CHAP. 

LIV. 


Persecu¬ 
tion of the 
Albigeois, 
A. D. 
1200 , &c. 
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chap. Albigeois, were extirpated by fire and sword; and 
LIV ‘ the bleeding remnant escaped by flight, conceal¬ 


ment, or catholic conformity. But the invincible 
spiritwhich they had kindled still lived and breathed" 
in the Western world. In the state, in the church, 
and even in the cloister, a latent succession was 
preserved of the disciples of St. Paul; who pro¬ 
tested against the tyranny of Rome, embraced the 
bible as the rule of faith, and purified their creed 
from all the visions of the Gnostic theology. The 
struggles of WicklifF in England, of Huss in Bo¬ 
hemia, were premature and ineffectual; but the 
names of Zuinglius, Luther, and Calvin, are pro¬ 
nounced with gratitude as the deliverers of nations. 
Character A philosopher, who calculates the degree of 
ouenceTof their merit and the value of their reformation, will 
the Refor- p rU( j en tly ask from what articles of faith, above or 
against our reason, they have enfranchised the 
Christians; for such enfranchisement is doubtless 
a benefit so far as it may be compatible with truth 
and piety. After a fair discussion we shall rather 
be surprised by the timidity, than scandalised by 
the freedom, of our first reformers’®. With the 
Jews, they adopted the belief and defence of all 
the Hebrew scriptures, with all their prodigies, 
from the garden of Eden to the visions Of the pro¬ 
phet Daniel; and they were bound, like the 
Catholics, to justify against the Jews the abolition 
of a divine law. In the great mysteries of the 

** The opinions and proceedings of the reformers arc exposed in 
the second part of the general history of Mosheim; but the balance, 
which he has held with so clear an eye, and so steady an hand, 
begins to incline in favour of his Lutheran brethren. 
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Trinity and Incarnation the reformers were severely 
orthodox: they freely adopted the theology of the 
four, or the first six councils; and with the Atha- 
masiari creed, they pronounced the eternal damna¬ 
tion of all who did not believe the Catholic faith. 
Transubstantiation, the invisible change of the 
bread and wine into the body and blood of Christ, 
is a tenet that may defy the power of argument 
and pleasantry ; but instead of. consulting the evi¬ 
dence of their senses, of their sight, their feeling, 
and their taste, the first protestants were entangled 
in their own scruples, and awed by the words of 
Jesus in the institution of the sacrament. Luther 
maintained a corporeal and Calvin a real, pre¬ 
sence of Christ in the eucharist; and the opinion 
of Zuinglius, that it is no more than a spiritual 
communion, a simple memorial, has slowly pre¬ 
vailed in the reformed churches ' 1 . But the loss 
of one mystery was amply compensated by the 
stupendous doctrines of original sin, redemption, 
faith, grace* and predestination, which have been 
strained from the epistles of St. Paul. These 
subtle questions had most assuredly been prepared 
by the fathers and schoolmen; but the final im¬ 
provement and popular use may be attributed to 
the first reformers, who enforced them as the abso¬ 
lute and essential terms of salvation. Hitherto 
the weight of supernatural belief inclines against 

33 Under Edward VI. our reformation was more bold arid per¬ 
fect: but in the fundamental articles of the church of England, a 
strong and explicit declaration against the real presence was obli¬ 
terated in the original copy, to please the people, or the Lutherans, 
or Queen Elizabeth (Burnet’s History of the^ Reformation, vol. ii. 
,p. 82.J28.f?02.). 
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CHAP, the Protestants; and many a sober Christian 
, L1V , would rather admit that a wafer is God, than that 
God is a cruel and capricious tyrant. V 

Yet the services of Luther and his rivals ard 
solid and important; and the philosopher must 
own his obligations to these fearless enthusiasts M . 

I. By their hands the lofty fabric of superstition, 
from the abuse of indulgences to the interces¬ 
sion of the Virgin, has been levelled with the 
ground. Myriads of both sexes of the monastic 
profession were restored to the liberty and labours 
of social life. An hierarchy of saints and angels, 
of imperfect and subordinate deities, were stripped 
of their temporal power* and reduced to the enjoy¬ 
ment of celestial happiness: their images and relics 
were banished from the church; and the credulity 
of the people was no longer nourished with the 
daily repetition. Of miracles and visions. The 
imitation of paganism was supplied by a pure and 
spiritual worship of prayer and thanksgiving, the 
most worthy of man, the least unworthy of the 
Deity. It only remains to observe, whether such 
sublime simplicity be consistent with popular de¬ 
votion ; whether the vulgar, in the absence of all 
visible objects, will not be inflamed by enthusiasm, 
or insensibly subside in languor and indifference. 

II. The chain of authority was broken, which 
restrains the bigot from thinking as he pleases, 
and the slave from speaking as he thinks: the 
popes, fathers, jand councils, were no longer the 
supreme and infallible judges of the world; and 

s* “ Had it not been for such men as Luther and myself,” said 
the fanatic Whiston to Halley the philosopher, “you would now ■ 
“ be kneeling before an image of St. Winifred.” 
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each Christian was taught to acknowledge no law chap. 
but the scriptures, no interpreter but his own 
conscience. This freedom, however, was the ctm- 
seqiience, rather than the design, of the reforma¬ 
tion. The patriot reformers were ambitious of 
succeeding the tyrants whom they had dethroned. 

They imposed with equal rigour their creeds and 
confessions; they asserted the right of the magis¬ 
trate to punish heretics with death. The pious or 
personal animosity of Calvin proscribed in Ser- 
vetus 35 the guilt of his own rebellion. 3 and the 
flames of Smithfield, in which he.wis r-aftewvartU 
consumed, had been kindled for the Anabaptists 
by the zeal of Cranmer 37 . The. nature of the 
tyger was the same, but he was gradually deprived 
of his teetb and fangs. A spiritual and temporal 
kingdom wjg possessed by the Roman pontiff: 
the Protestant doctors were subjects of an humble 

35 The article of Servel in the Dictiounairc Critique ofChauffepi6,. 
is the best account which I have seen of this shameful transaction,’ 

See likewise the Abb£ d’Artigny, Nouveaux Mcinoires d’Hisloirc, 

&c. tom. ii. p. 65—154. 

34 I am more deeply scandalized at the single execution of Serve- 
tus, than at the hecatombs which have blazed in the Auto da Fes 
of Spain and Portugal, l. The zeal of Calvin seems to have been 
envenomed by personal malice, and perhaps envy. He accused his 
adversary before their common enemies, the judges of Vienna, and 
betrayed, for his destruction, the sacred truBt of a private correspon¬ 
dence. s. The deed of cruelty was not varnished by the pretence 
of danger to the church or state. In his passage through Geneva, 

Servetus was an harmless stranger, who neither preached, nor 
.printed, nor made proselytes. 3. A Catholic inquisitor yields -the 
same obedience which he requires, hut Calvin violated the golden 
rule of doing as he would be done by; a rule which 1 read .in a 
moral treatise of Isocrates (in Nicocle, tom. i. p. C)3- edit. Hattie), 
four hundred years before the publication of the gospel. 'A wm- 
Xoorts i<p’ irtgmi ogyigexSi, rcuna toii oAAois jiu) iromTe. 

; - 37 Sj* Burnet, vol. ii. p. 84—86. The sense and humanity of 
the young king were oppressed by the authority of the primate. 
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CHAP, rank, without revenue or jurisdiction. His de- 
V J^^ / crees were consecrated by the antiquity of the 
Catholic church: their arguments and disputes 
were submitted to the people; and their appeal to 
private judgment was accepted beyond their wishes, 
by curiosity and enthusiasm. Since the days of 
Luther and Calvin, a secret reformation has been 
silently working in the bosom of the reformed 
churches; many weeds of prejudice were eradicated; 
and the disciples of Erasmus ' M diffused a spirit of 
freedom and moderation. The liberty of con¬ 
science has been claimed as a common benefit, 
an inalienable right 59 : the. free governments of 
Holland 4U and England 4 * : introduced the practice 
of toleration ; and the narrow allowance of the 
laws has been enlarged by.the prudence and hu¬ 
manity of the times. In the exercise, the mind 
has understood the limits, of its powers, and the 

.. ■ : \ : . 

38 Erasmus may be considered as the father of rational theology. 

■ After a slumber' of art hundred years, it was revived by the Armi- 
ntans of Hollartd, Grotius, Limborch, and Le Clerc: ip England 
by ChUlingwortii, the latitudinarians of Cambridge (Burnet, Hist, 
of own Times, vol. i. p. 2 til— 268 . octavo edition), TiHotson, 
Clarke, Hoadly, fee. 

^ I am sorry to observe, that the three writers of the last age, 
by whom the rights.,of toleration have been so nobly defended, 
Bayle, Leibnitz, and- Locke, are all laymen and philosophers. 

*° See the excellent chapter, of Sir William Temple bn the Re¬ 
ligion of the United Provinces. I ammot , satisfied with Grotius 
(de,Rebus Belgicii, Annal. 1. i. p. 13,14. edit, in 12 mo.),who ap- 
proves the Imperial laws of persecution, and only condemns the 
bloody tribunal pf tlie inquisition. 

*t Sir William Blackstone (Commentaries^ vol. iv. p. 53, 54.) 
explains the law of England as it was fixed attire Revolution. The 
exceptions of Papists, and of those who deny the Trinity, would 
still leave a tolerstblt scope for persecution, if the national spirit 
were not more effectual than an hundred statutes. 
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words and shadows that might amuse the child CHAP, 
can no longer satisfy his manly reason. The vo- 
lumfes of controversy are overspread with cohwebs: 
the doctrine of a Protestant church is far removed 
from the knowledge or belief of its private mem¬ 
bers; and the forms, of orthodoxy, the articles of 
faith, are subscribed .with a sigh, or a smile, by the 
modern clergy. Yet the friends of Christianity 
are alarmed at the boundless impulse of inquiry 
and scepticism. The predictions of the Catholics 
are accomplished: the web of mystery is unravelled 
by the Amiuiaus, Arlans, and Socinians, whose 
numbers must not be computed from their separate 
congregations; and the pillars of revelation are 
shaken by those men who preserve the name with¬ 
out the substance of religion, who indulge the 
licence without the temper of philosophy *. 

42 I shall recommend to public animadversion two passages in 
Dr. Priestley, which betray the ultimate tendency of his opinions. 

At the first of these (Hist.of the Corruptions of Christianity, vol. i. 
p. 875, 876.) the priest, at the second (vol. ii. p. 484.) the magis-. 
trate, may tremble I 
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CHAP. LV. 

The Bulgarians. — Origin, Migrations, and Settle¬ 
ment of the Hungarians.—Their Inroads in 
the East and West.—The Monarchy of Russia. 
—Geography and Trade .— Wars of the Rus¬ 
sians against the Greek Empire.—Conversion of 
the Barbarians. 

C LV P ’ ^ NDFR the rag® of Constantine the grandson of 
Hcraelius, the ancient barrier of the Danube, so 
often violated and so often restored, was irre¬ 
trievably swept away by a new deluge of Barba¬ 
rians. Their progress was favoured by the caliphs, 
their unknown and accidental auxiliaries: the 
Roman legions were occupied in Asia; and after 
the loss of Syria, Egypt, and Africa, the Caesars 
were twice reduced to the danger and disgrace of 
defending their capital against the Saracens.. If, 
in the account of this interesting people, I have 
deviated from the strict and original line of my 
undertaking, the merit of the subject will hide my 
transgression, or solicit my exeuse. In the East, 
in the West, in war, in religion, in science, in 
their prosperity, and in their decay, the Arabians 
press themselves on our curiosity : the first over¬ 
throw of the church and entpire of the Greeks 
may,be imputed to their arms; and the disciples 
of Mahomet still hold the civil and religious 
sceptre °f the Oriental world. But the same 
labour would be umvorthily bestowed on the 
swarms of savages, who, betweeu the seventh and 
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the twelfth century, descended from the plains of 
Scythia, in transient inroad, or perpetual emigra¬ 
tion \ Their names are uncouth, their origins 
doubtful, their actions obscure, their superstition 
was blind, their valour brutal, and the uniformity 
of their public and private lives was neither 
softened by innocence, nor refined by policy. The 
majesty of the Byzantine throne, repelled and sur¬ 
vived their disorderly attacks; the greater part of 
these Barbarians has disappeared without leaving 
any memorial of their existence, and the despicable 
remnant continues, and may long continue, to 
groan under, the dominion of a foreign tyrant. 

From the antiquities of, I. Bulgarians, II. Hun¬ 
garians, and, III. Russians, I shall content my¬ 
self with selecting such facts as yet deserve to be 
remembered. The conquests of the, IV. Nor¬ 
mans, and the monarchy of the, V. Turks, will 
naturally terminate in the memorable Crusades to 
the Holy Land, and the double fall of the city 
and empire of Constantine. 

In his march to Italy, Theodoric c the Ostro- Kmigra- 
goth, had trampled on the arms of the Bulgarians. l e 
After this defeat, the name and the nation are lost 
during a century and an half; and it may be sus- kc. 
pected that the same or a similar appellation was 


1 All the passages of the Byzantine history which relate to the Bar- 
barians, are compiled, methodized, and transcribed, in a Latin ver¬ 
sion, by tlie laborious John Gotthelf Stritter, in his “ Memorial 
Populonim, ad Danubium, Pontum Euxinum, Paludem Ma-oti- 
dem, Caucasum, Mare Caspium, et inde tnagis ad Septenuriones 
incolentium.” Petropoli, 1771—1779; in four tomes, or six vo¬ 
lumes, in 4to. But the fashion has not enhanced the price of these 
riw materials. . 

sol. ui. p. IV 
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revived by strange colonies from the fiorysthenes, 
the Tanais, or the Volga. A king of the ancient 
Bulgaria” bequeathed to his five sons a last lesson 
of moderation and concord. It was received ai 
youth has ever received the counsels of age and 
experience: the five princes buried their father; 
divided his subjects and cattle; forgot his advice; 
separated from each other; and wandered in quest 
of fortune, till we find the most adventurous in the 
heart of Italy, under the protection of the exarch 
of Ravenna 4 . But the stream of emigration was 
directed or impelled towards the capital. The 
modem Bulgaria, along the southern .banks of the 
Danube, was stamped with the name and image 
which it has retained to the present hour: the new 
conquerors successively acquired, by war or treaty, 
the Roman provinces of Dardania, Thessaly, and 
the two Epirus’; the ecclesiastical supremacy was 
translated from the native city of Justinian; and, 
in their prosperous age, the obscure town of Lych- 
nidus, or Achrida, was honoured with the throne 

s Theophanes, p. $96—299. Anastasias, p. 113. Nicephorus, 
C. P. p. 22,23. Theophanes places the old Bulgaria on the bulks 
of the Atcll or Volga; but he deprives himself of all geographical 
credit, by discharging that river into theEuxine Sea. 

* Paul. Diacon. de Gestis Langobard. 1. v. c. 29. p. 881, 882. 
The apparent difference between the Lombard historian and the 
above-mentioned Greeks, is easily reconciled by Camillo Pellegrino 
(de Ducatu Beneventano, dissert, vii. in the Scriptores Rerum Ital. 
tom. v. p. 186, 187.) and Beretti (Chorograph. Italian medii JEvi, 
p. 273, &c.). This Bulgarian colony was planted in a vacant dis¬ 
trict of Sathnium, and learned the Latin, without forgetting their 
native language. 

5 These provinces of the Greek idiom and empire, are assigned 
to the Bulgarian kingdom in the dispute of ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion between the patriarchs of Rome and Constantinople (Baronius, 
Annat. Eccles. A. D. 869, No, 75.). 
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of a king and a patriarch 6 . The unquestionable 
evidence of language attests the descent of the 
Bulgarians from the original stock of the Sdavo- 
nian, or more properly Slavonian, race 7 ; and the 
kindred bands of Servians, Bosnians, Kasdans, 
Croatians, Walachians 8 , &e. followed either the 
standard or the example of the leading tribe. 
From the Euxine to the Adriatic, in the state of 
captives, or subjects, or allies, or enemies, of the - 
Greek empire, they overspread the land; and the 
national appellation of the slaves 9 has been de¬ 
graded by chance or malice from the signification 
of glory to that of servitude Among these 

6 The situation and royalty of Lychnidus, or Achrida, are 
clearly expressed in Cedrenus (p. 713.). The removal of an arch¬ 
bishop or patriarch from Justinianea prima to Lychnidus, and at 
length to Temovo, has produced some perplexity in the ideas or 
language of the Greeks (Nicephorus Gregoras, 1. ii. e. S. p. 14, 15. 
Thomassin, Discipline de 1’Eglisc, tom. i. 1. i. c. ly. 23.); and a 
Frenchman (D’Anville) ismoreaccuratelyskilled in the geography of 
their own country (Hist, de 1’Academiedes Inscriptions, tom. xxxi.). 

7 Chalcocondyles, a competent judge, affirms the identity of the 
language of the Dalmatians, Bosnians, Servians, Bulgarians, Poles, 
(de Rebus Turcicis, 1. x. p. 283.), and elsewhere of the Bohemians 
(1. ii. p. 38.). The same author has marked the separate idiom of 
the Hungarians. 

a See the work of. John Christopher de Jordan, de Originibus 
Sclavicis, Vindobontc, 1745, in four parts, or two volumes in folio. 
His collections and researches are useful to elucidate the antiquities 
of Bohemia and the adjacent countries: but his plan is narrow, lus 
style barbarous, his criticism shallow, and the Aulie counsellor is 
not free from the prejudices of a Bohemian.' 

• 9 Jordan subscribes to the well known and probable derivation 
from Slava, laus, gloria, a word of familiar use in the different dia¬ 
lects and parts of speech, and which forms the termination of the 
most illustrious names (de Originibus Sclavicis, pars i. p. 40. pars 
iv. p. 101, 102.). 

i w This conversion of a national into an appellative name appears 
tn h^jicrariscD in the viitth century, in the Oriental 1'ranwhere. 
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chap, colonies, the. Chrobatiang or Croats, who now 
. attend the motions of an Austrian army, are the 
Create or descendants of a mighty people, the conquerors and 
nkiiwof sovereigns of Dalmatia. The maritime dries, and 
A^D 900 t ^ iese ™^ ant ^public of Ragusa, implored 
&c. ’ the aid and instructions of the Byzantine court: 

they were advised by the magnanimous Basil to 
reserve a small acknowledgment of their fidelity to 
the Roman empire, and to appease, by an annual 
tribute, the wrath of these irresistible Barbarians. 
The kingdom of Croatia was shared by eleven 2 km- 
pans, or feudatory lords ; and their united forces 
were numbered at sixty thousand horse and one 
hundred thousand foot. A long sea-coast, in¬ 
dented with capacious harbours, covered with a 
string of islands, and almost in sight of the Italian 
shores, disposed both the natives and strangers to 
the practice of navigation.' The boats or brigan¬ 
tines of the Croats were constructed after the 
fashion of the old Liburnians: one hundred and 
eighty vessels may excite the idea of a respectable 
navy; but our seamen will smile at the allowance 
of ten, or twenty, or forty, men for each of these 
ships of war. They were gradually converted to 
the more honourable service of commerce; yet the 

the princes and bishops were rich in SeJavonian captives, not of 
the Bohemian (exclaims Jordan), but of Sorabian race. From 
thence the word was extended to genera) use, to the modern lan¬ 
guages, and even to the style of the last Byzantines (see the Greek 
and Latin Glossaries of Du Cange). Theconfusion of the StgSkot, or 
Servians, with the Latin Strut, was still more fortunate and fami¬ 
liar (Constant Porpbjr, de administrando Impcrio, c. 38. p. 99.). 

11 The emperor Constantine Porphyrogcmtus, most accurate 
for his own times, most fabulous for preceding ages, describes thp 
Sclsvonians of Dalmatia (c. 29—36.). 
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Selavonian pirates were still frequent and danger¬ 
ous ; and it was not before the close of the tenth 
century that the freedom and sovereignty of the 
fculf were effectually vindicated by the Venetian 
republic 12 . The ancestors of these Dalmatian 
kings were equally removed from the use and 
abuse of navigation: they dwelt in the White 
Croatia, in the inland regions of Silesia and Little 
Poland, thirty days journey, according to the 
Greek computation, from the sea of darkness. 

The glory of the Bulgarians 13 was confined to 
a narrow scope both of time and place. In the 
ninth and tenth centuries, they reigned to the 
south of the Danube; but the more powerful 
nations that had followed their emigration, re¬ 
pelled all return to the north and all progress 
to the west. Yet, in the obscure catalogue of 
their exploits, they might boast an honour which 
had hitherto been appropriated to the Goths; 
that of slaying in battle one of the successors of 
Augustus and Constantine. The emperor Nicc- 
phorus had lost his fame in the Arabian, he lost 
his life in the Selavonian, war. In his first opera¬ 
tions he advanced with boldness and success into 
the centre of Bulgaria, and burnt the royal court, 
which was probably no more than an edifice and 
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12 See the anonymous Chronicle of the xith century, ascribed to 
John Sagominus (p. 9+—102.), and that composed in the xivth liy 

* the Doge Andrew Dandolo (Script. Rerum Ital. tom. xii. p. 217— 
230.) ; the two oldest monuments of the history of Venice. 

13 The first kingdom of the Bulgarians may be found, under the 
proper dates, in the Annals of Cedrenus and Zonaras. The Byzan¬ 
tine memorials are collected by Stritter (Memoriat Populorum, 
tom. ii. pars ii. p. 441—647-); and the series of their kings is dis- 

■fpojfd and settled by Du Cange (Fam. Bvzant. p. 303—3 IS.). 
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CHAP, village of timber. But, while he searched the 
spoil and refused all offers of treaty, his enemies 
collected their spirits and their forces : the passes 
of retreat were insuperably barred; and the trem¬ 
bling ISficephorus was heard to exclaim: “ Alas, 
“ alas ! unless we could assume the wings of birds, 
" wc cannot hope to escape.” Two days he waited 
his fate in the inactivity of despair; but, on the 
morning of the third, the Bulgarians surprised the 
camp; and the Roman prince, with the great 
officers of the empire, were slaughtered in their 
A.D. 8U. tents. The body of Valeiis had been saved from 
insult;. but the head of Nicephorus was ex¬ 
posed on a spear, and his scull, enchased with 
gold, was often replenished. in the feasts of 
victory. The Greeks bewailed the dishonour of 
the throne; but they acknowledged the just 
punishment of avarice and cruelty. This savage 
cup was deeply tinctured with the manners of 
the Scythian wilderness; but they were softened 
before the end of the same century by a peaceful 
intercourse with the Greeks, the possession of a 
cultivated region, and the introduction of the 
Christian worship. The nobles of Bulgaria were 
educated in the schools and palace of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and Simeon u , a youth of the Toyal line, 
A.D. was instructed in the rhetoric of Demosthenes 
8 an ^ ^ le °f Aristotle. He relinquished 

the profession of a monk for that of a king and 

5 * Siineonem semi-Grascum esse aiebant, eo qnod a pueruil By- 
iantii Demosthenis rhetoricam et Aristotclis syllogismos didicerat. 
Liutprand, 1. iii. c. 8. He says in another place, Simeon, fortis 
bellator, Bulgaria; prserat; Christianus, sed vicinis Greets valde 
inimicui (1. i. c. 5.). 
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warrior; and in his reign, of more than forty CHAP, 
years, Bulgaria assumed a rank among the civilized 
powers of the earth. The, Greeks, whom he re¬ 
peatedly attacked, derived a faint consolation from 
indulging themselves in the reproaches of perfidy 
and sacrilege. They purchased the aid of the 
Pagan Turks; but Simeon, in a second battle, re¬ 
deemed the loss of the first, at a time when it was 
esteemed a victory to elude the arms of that for¬ 
midable nation. The Servians were overthrown, 
made captive, and dispersed ; and those who visited 
the country before their restoration could discover 
no more than fifty vagrants, without women or 
children, who extorted a precarious subsistence 
from the chace. On classic ground, on the banks 
of the Achelbus, the Greeks were defeated; their 
horn was broken by the strength of the Barbaric 
Hercules ,s . He formed the siege of Constanti¬ 
nople ; and, in a personal conference with the em¬ 
peror, Simeon imposed the conditions of peace. , 

They met with the most jealous precautions: the 
royal galley was drawn close to an artificial and 
well-fortified platform; and the majesty of the 
purple was emulated by the pomp of . the Bulga¬ 
rian. “ Are you a Christian ?” said the humble 
Romanus; “ It is your duty to abstain from the 
“ blood of your fellow-Christians. Has the thirst 
“ of riches seduced you from the blessings Of 
" peace ? Sheath your sword, open your hand, 

“ and I will satiate the utmost measure of your 

15 —— Rigidum fera dextera cornu 

Dum tenet, infregit, truncaque St fronte reveflit. 

Qvid (Mctamorph. ix. 1—100.) has boldly painted the combat of 
Ifte^lim-god and the hero; the native and the stranger. 
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chap. “desires.” The reconciliation was sealed by a 
domestic alliance; the freedom of trade was granted 
or restored; the first .honours of the court ujere 
secured to the friends of Bulgaria, above the am¬ 
bassadors of enemies or strangers 16 ; and her princes 
were dignified with the high and invidious title of 
AD. 950, Jjasikus, or emperor. But this friendship was 
soon disturbed: after the death of Simeon, the 
nations were again in arms; his feeble successors 
were divided and extinguished; and, in the be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh century, the second Basil, 
who was. bom in the purple, deserved the appella¬ 
tion of conqueror of the Bulgarians. His avarice 
was in- some measure gratified by a treasure of 
four hundred thousand pounds sterling (ten thou¬ 
sand pounds weight of gold), which he found in 
the palace of Lychnidus. His cruelty inflicted a 
cool and exquisite vengeance on fifteen thousand 
Captives who had been guilty of the defence of 
their country. They were deprived of sight; but 
to one of each hundred a single eye was left, that 
he might conduct his Wind century to the pre¬ 
sence of their king. Their king is said to have 
expired of grief and horror; the nation was awed 
by this terrible example;. the Bulgarians were 
swept away from their settlements, and circum- 

18 The ambassador of Otho was provoked by the Greek excuses, 
cum Christophori filiam Petrus Bulgarorum Vasileus eonjugem 
duceret, Synpkona, id est consonantia, scripto juramento firmata 
sunt, ut omnium gentium Apmtolu, id est nunciis, penes nos Bul- 
garorum Apostoli pneponantur, honorentur, diligantur (Liutprand 
in Legatione, p. 482.). See the Ceremoniale of Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus, tom. 1. p. 88 . tom. ii. p. 429,430. 434, 435. 443, 
444. 446, 447- with the annotations of Reiskc. 
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scribed within a narrow province; the surviving chap. 
chiefs bequeathed to their children the advice of 
patience and the duty of revenge. 

II. When the black swarm of Hungarians first Hmigra-^ 
hung over Europe, about nine hundred years Turks or 
after the Christian aera, they were mistaken by 
fear and superstition for the Gog and Magog of a.D. 884. 
the scriptures, the signs and forerunners of the 
end of the world 17 . Since the introduction of 
letters, they have explored their own antiquities 
with a strong and laudable impulse of patriotic 
curiosity lB . Their rational criticism can no longer 
be amused with a vain pedigree of Attila and 
the Huns; but they complain that their primitive 
records have perished in the Tartar war; that 
the truth or fiction of their rustic songs is long 
since forgotten; and that the fragments of a rude 
chronicle 19 must be painfully reconciled with the 


’7 'A bishop of Wurtzburgh submitted this opinion to a reverend 
abbot; but he more gravely decided, that Gog and Magog were the 
spiritual persecutors of the church; since Gog signifies the root, 
the pride of the Hcrcsiarchs, and Magog what comes from the 
root, the propagation of their sects. Yet these men once com¬ 
manded the respect of mankind (Fleury, Hist. Eccles. tom. xi. 
p. 5g4, &c.). 

18 The two national authors, from whom 1 have derived the 
most assistance, are George Pray (DisScrtationes ad Anfiales vete- 
■rum Hungarorum, &c. Vindobona*, 1775, in folio), Mid Stephen 
Katona (Hist. Critica Ducum et Regum Hut^ari* stirpis Arpa- 
dianac, Picstini, 1778—1781, 5 rols. in octavo). The first cra- 
*braccs a large and often conjectural space; the latter, by his learn¬ 
ing, judgment, and perspicuity, deserves the name of a critical 
historian. 

*9 The author of this Chronicle is styled the notary of king 
Bela. Katona has assigned him to tbe-xiith century, and defends 
his character against the hypercriticism of Pray. This rude anna- 
list^nust have transcribed some historical records, since he could 
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CHAR contemporary though foreign intelligence of the Im- 
perial geographer 40 . Magiaris the national and 
oriental denomination of the Hungarians; but, 
among the tribes of Scythia, they are distinguished 
by the Greeks under the proper and peculiar name 
of Turks, as the descendants of that mighty 
people who had conquered and reigned from China 
to the Volga. The Parinonian colony preserved 
a correspondence of trade and amity with the 
eastern Turks on the confines of Persia; and 
after a separation of three hundred and fifty years, 
the Passionaries of the king of Hungary disco¬ 
vered and visited their ancient country near the 
banks of the Volga. They were hospitably enter¬ 
tained by a people of Pagans and Savages who 
still bore the name of Hungarians; conversed in 
their native tongue, recollected a tradition of 
their long-lost brethren, and listened with amaze¬ 
ment to the marvellous tale of their new kingdom 
and religion. The zeal of conversion was ani¬ 
mated by the interest of consanguinity; and one 
of the greatest of their princes had formed the 
generous, though fruitless, design of replenish¬ 
ing the. solitude of Pannonia by this domestic 


affirm with .dignity, rejectis falsis fabulis rusticorum, et gamilo 
cantti joculatorum. In the xvth century, these fables were col¬ 
lected by Thurotrius, and embellished by the Italian Bonfiniut. 
Seethe Preliminary Discourse in the Hist. Critics Ducum, p. 7 — 33., 
s® See Constantine de Administrando Imperio, c. 3,4.13.38—48. 
Katona has nicely fixed the composition of this work to the years 
949, 950, 951. (p- 4—7.). The Critical historian (p. 34 — 107-) 
endeavours to prove the existence, and to relate the actions, of a 
first duke Alma, the father of Arpad, who is tacitly rejected by 
Constantine. 
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colony from the heart of Tartary". From this CHAP. 
primitive country they were driven to the West 
by the tide of war and emigration, by the weight 
of the more distant tribes, who at the same time 
were fugitives and conquerors. Reason or for¬ 
tune directed their course towards the frontiers 
of the Roman empire; they halted in the usual 
stations along the banks of the great rivers; and 
in the territories of Moscow, Kiow, and Mol¬ 
davia, some vestiges have been discovered of 
their temporary residence. In this long and 
various peregrination, they could not always es¬ 
cape the dominion of the stronger; and the purity 
of their blood was improved or sullied by the mix¬ 
ture of a foreign race: from a motive of compul¬ 
sion, or choice, several tribes of the Chazars were 
associated to the standard of their ancient vassals; 
introduced the use of a second language; and ob¬ 
tained by their superior renown the most honour¬ 
able place in. the front of battle. The military 
force of the Turks and their allies marched in seven 
equal and artificial,divisions; each division was 
formed of thirty thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
seven warriors, and the proportion of women, chil¬ 
dren, and servants, supposes and requires at least 
a million of emigrants. Their public counsels 
were directed by seven vayvods, or hereditary 
chiefs; but the experience of discord and weak¬ 
ness recommended the more simple and vigorous 

•' Pray (Dissert, p. 37—39, &c.), produces and illustrates the 
original passages of the Hungarian missionaries, Bonfraiui and 
■/Eneas Sylvius. 
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administration of a single person. The sceptre, 
which had been declined by the modest Lebedias, 
was granted to the birth or merit of AJmus and 
his son Arpad, and the authority of the supreme 
khan of the Chazars confirmed the engagement 
of the prince and people; of the people to obey his 
commands, of the prince to consult their happiness 
and glory. 

With this narrative we might be reasonably 
contefit, if the penetration of modern learning 
had not opened a new and larger prospect of 
the antiquities of nations. The Hungarian lan¬ 
guage stands alone, and as it were insulated, 
among the Sclavonian dialects; but it bears a 
close and clear affinity to the idioms of the Fennic 
race 28 , of an obsolete and savage race, which 
formerly occupied the northern regions of Asia 
and Europe. The genuine appellation of Ugri 
or Igours is found on the western confines of 
China 23 ; their migration to the banks of the 
Irtish is attested by Tartar evidence 2 *; a similar 

12 Fischer, in the Qusestiones Petropolitanar, de Origine Ungro- 
rum, and Pray, Dissertat. i, ii, iii, &rc. have drawn up several com¬ 
parative tables of the Hungarian with the Fennic dialects. The 
affinity is indeed striking, but the lists are short; the words are 
purposely chosen; and I read in the learned Bayer (Comment. 
Acadcrn. Petropol. tom. x. p. 374.), that although the Hungarian 
has adopted many Fennic words (innumeras voces), it essentially 
differs toto geuio et natur.1. 

13 In the region of Turfan, which is clearly and minutely de-. 
scribed by the Chinese geographers (Gaubil, Hist, du Grand Gcn- 
giscan, p. 13. ; De Guigucs, Hist. des Huns, tom. it. p. 31, &*c.). 

44 Hist. Genealogique ■ des Tartars, par Abulgliazi Bahadur 
Klian, partic ii. p. j)0—<)8. 
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name and language are detected in the southern CHAP, 
parts of Siberia 25 ; and the remains of the Fen- \^ / *j 
nic tribes are widely, though thinly, scattered 
frotai the sources of the Oby to the shores of 
Lapland 2 ! The consanguinity of the Hunga¬ 
rians and Laplanders would display the power¬ 
ful energy of climate on the children of a com¬ 
mon parent; the lively contrast between the bold 
adventurers, who are intoxicated with the wines 
of the Danube, and the wretched fugitives who 
are immersed beneath the snows of the polar 
circle. Arms and freedom have ever been the 
ruling, though too often the unsuccessful, passion 
of the Hungarians, who are endowed by nature 
with a vigorous constitution of soul and body 27 . 

Extreme cold has diminished the stature and 
congealed the faculties of the Laplanders; and 
the Arctic tribes, alone among the sons of men, 
are ignorant of war, and unconscious of human 


In their journey to Pekin, both Isbrattd Ives (Harris’s Collec¬ 
tion of Voyages anti Travels, vol. ii. p. 920 ,921 ■) anti Bell (Travels, 
vol. i. p. 174.) found the Vogulitz in the neighbourhood of To¬ 
bolsk}'. By the tortures of the etymological art, I'gur arid Fu^ul 
are reduced to the same, name; the circumjacent mountains really 
bear the appellation of Ugrian; and of all the Bennie dialects, the 
Vogulian is the nearest to the Hungarian (Fischer, Dissert, i. p. 20 
—30. Pray, Dissert, ii. p. 31—34.). 

2® The eight tribes of the Fcnnic race are described in tbe 
curious work of M. Levetjue, (Hist, des Peoples sounds i la Do¬ 
mination de la llussie, tom, i.p. 361—Mil.). 

• 2? This picture of the Hungarians and Bulgarians is chiefly 

drawn from the Tactics of lxo, p. 796—SOI., and the I .a tin 
Annals, which are alleged by Baronius, Pagi, and Muratori, A. D. 
889, fee. 
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CHAP, blood: an happy ignorance, if reason and virtue 
were the guardians of their peace 28 ! 

Tactics It is the observation of the Imperial author of 
nersofthe the Tactics 29 , that all the Scythian hordes r€- 
rians^and sertl kled each other in their pastoral and military 
Buiga- life, that they all practised the same means of 
r goo,’&c. subsistence, and employed the same instruments 
of destruction. But he adds, that the two na¬ 
tions of Bulgarians and Hungarians were superior 
to their brethren, and similar to each other, in 
the improvements, however rude, of their disci¬ 
pline and government; their visible likeness de¬ 
termines Leo to confound his friends and enemies 
in one common description; and the picture 
may be heightened by some strokes from their 
contemporaries of the tenth century. Except 
the merit and fame of military prowess, all that 
is valued by mankind appeared vile and con¬ 
temptible to these Barbarians, whose native fierce- 


- n Button, Hist. Naturellc, tom. v. p. <5. in I2mo. Customs 
Adolphus attempted, without success, to form a regiment of Lap¬ 
landers. Grotius says of these Arctic tribes, arma arcus et pha- 
retra, sed adversus /eras (Annal. 1. iv. p. 236.); and attempts, after 
the manner of Tacitus, to varnish with philosophy their brutal ig¬ 
norance. 

*9 Leo has observed, thaL the government of the Turks was mo¬ 
narchical, and that their punishments were rigorous. (Tactic, 
p. 896 . tm&tis koi {iaffias). Rhegino (in Chron. A. D. 889 .) men¬ 
tions theft as a capital crime, and his jurisprudence is confirmed by 
the original code of St. Stephen (A. D. 1016 .). If a slave were 
guilty, he was chastised, for the first time, with the loss of his nose, 
or a fine of five heifers; for the second, with the loss of his ears, or 
a similar fine j for the third, with death; which the freeman did 
not incur till' the fourth offence, as his first penalty was the loss of 
liberty (Katona, Hist. Regum Hungar. tom. i. p. 231, 232.). 
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ness was stimulated by the consciousness of num¬ 
bers and freedom. The tents of the Hunga¬ 
rians were of leather, their garments of fur; they 
shaved their hair, and scarified their faces: in 
speech they were slow, in action prompt, in treaty 
perfidious; and they shared the common reproach 
of Barbarians, too ignorant to conceive the impor¬ 
tance of truth, too proud to deny or palliate 
the breach of their most solemn engagements. 
Their simplicity has been praised; yet they ab¬ 
stained only from the luxury they had never 
known; whatever they saw, they coveted; their 
desires were insatiate, and their sole industry was 
the hand of violence and rapine. By the defini¬ 
tion of a pastoral nation, I have recalled a long 
description of the occonomy, the warfare, and the 
government that prevail in that stage of society; 
I may add, that to fishing, as well as to the chace, 
the Hungarians were indebted for a part of their 
subsistence; and since they seldom cultivated the 
ground, they must, at least in their new settle¬ 
ments, have sometimes practised a slight and un¬ 
skilful husbandry. In their emigrations, perhaps 
in their expeditions, the host was accompanied by 
thousands of sheep and oxen, who increased the 
cloud of formidable dust, and afforded a constant 
and wholesome supply of milk and animal food. 
A plentiful command of forage was the first care 
ef the general, and if the flocks and herds were 
secure of their pastures, the hardy warrior was 
alike insensible of danger and fatigue. The confu¬ 
sion of men and cattle that overspread the coun¬ 
try exposed their camp to a nocturnal surprise, 
VOL. x. i* 
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CHAP, had not a still wider circuit been occupied by their 
light cavalry, perpetually in motion to discover 
and delay the approach of the enemy. After some 
experience of the Roman tactics, they adopted 
the use of the sword and spear, the helmet of the 
soldier, and the iron breast-plate of his steed: but 
their native and deadly weapon was the Tartar 
bow: from the earliest infancy, their children and 
servants were exercised in the double science of 
archery and horsemanship; their arm was strong; 
their aim was sure; and in the most rapid career, 
they were taught to throw themselves backwards, 
and to shoot a volley of arrows into the air. In 
open combat, in secret ambush, in flight, or pur¬ 
suit, they were equally formidable: an appearance 
of order was maintained in the foremost ranks, but 
their charge was driven forwards by the impatient 
pressure of succeeding crowds. They pursued, 
headlong and rash, with loosened reins and horrific 
outcries; but if they fled, with real or dissembled 
fear, the ardour of a pursuing foe was checked and 
chastised by the same habits of irregular speed 
and sudden evolution. In the abuse of victory, 
they astonished Europe, yet smarting from the 
wounds of the Saracen and the Dane: mercy they 
rarely asked, and more rarely bestowed: both 
sexes were accused as equally inaccessible to pity, 
and their appetite for raw flesh might countenance 
the popular tale, that they drank the blood and 
feasted on the hearts of the slain. Yet the Hun¬ 
garians were not devoid of those principles of 
justice and humanity, which nature has implanted 
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in every bosom. The licence of public anil pri¬ 
vate injuries was restrained by laws and punish¬ 
ments ; and in the security of an open camp, theft 
is the most tempting and most dangerous offence. 
Among the Barbarians, there were many, whose 
spontaneous virtue supplied their laws and cor¬ 
rected their manners, who performed the duties, 
and sympathised with the affections, of social life. 

After a long pilgrimage of flight or victory, 
the Turkish hordes approached the common limits 
of the French and Byzantine empires. Their 
first conquests and final settlements extended on 
cither side of the Danube above Vienna, below 
Belgrade, and beyond the measure of tli£ Roman 
province of Pannonia, or the modem kingdom of 
Hungary 3 ". That ample and fertile land was 
loosely occupied by the Moravians, a Sclavonian 
name and tribe, which were driven by the in¬ 
vaders into the compass of a narrow province. 
Charlemagne had stretched a vague and nominal 
empire as far as the edge of Transylvania; but, 
after the failure of his legitimate line, the dukes 
of Moravia forgot their obedience and tribute to 
the monarebs of Oriental France. The bastard 
Amulph. was provoked to invite the arms of the 
Turks: they rushed through the real or figurative 
wall, which his indiscretion had thrown open; 
and the king of Germany has been justly re¬ 
proached as a traitor to the civil and ecclesiastical 
society of the Christians. During the lift' of 


t’lI.M*. 

l.V. 
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30 Sc<* Katona, Hist. Durum Hunyir |> —ViS. 
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CHAP. Arnulpb, the Hungarians were checked by grati- 
tude or fear; but in the infancy of his son Lewis 
A.D.yoo, they discovered and invaded Bavaria; and such, 
kl ' was their Scythian speed, that in a single day a 
circuit of fifty miles was stript and consumed. 
In the battle of Augsburgh the Christians main¬ 
tained their advantage till the seventh hour of the 
day: they were deceived and vanquished by the 
dying stratagems of the Turkish cavalry. The 
conflagration spread over the provinces of Bavaria, 
Swabia, and Franconia; and the Hungarians 11 
promoted the reign of anarchy, by forcing the 
stoutest barons to discipline their vassals and for¬ 
tify their, castles. The origin of walled towns is 
ascribed to this calamitous period; nor could any 
distance be secure against an enemy, who, almost 
at the same instant, laid in ashes the Helvetian 
monastery of St. Gall, and the city of Bremen, 
on the shores of the northern ocean. Above 
thirty years the Germanic empire, or kingdom, 
was subject to the ignominy of tribute; and 
resistance was disarmed by the menace, the se¬ 
rious and effectual menace, of dragging the wo¬ 
men and children into captivity, and of slaugh¬ 
tering the males above the age of ten years. I 
have neither power nor inclination to follow the 
Hungarians beyond the Rhine; but I must ob- 

3J IJungarnruin peris, cujus omnes fere nation es experts; saevi- 
tiam, Src. is the preface of Liutprand (1. i. c. 2.), who frequently 
expatiates mi the calamities of his own limes, See 1. i. c. 5.1. ii. 
c. ], 2.4, 5, 0, 7- 1 . iii. c. 1, &c. 1 . v. c. 8.15. in Legat. p. 485. His 
colours are glaring, but his chronology must be rectified by Pagi 
and Muratori. 
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serve with surprise, that the southern provinces of CHAP. 
France were blasted by the tempest, and that 
4Spain, behind her Pyrenees, was astonished at the 
approach of these formidable strangers'. The A.D.tjoo. 
vicinity of Italy had tempted their early inroads; 
but, from their camp on the Brenta, they beheld 
with some terror the apparent strength and po¬ 
pulousness of the new-discovered country. They 
requested leave to retire; their request was proudly 
rejected by the Italian king; and the lives of 
twenty thousand Christians paid the forfeit of his 
obstinacy and rashness. Among the cities of the 
West, the royal Pavia was conspicuous in fame 
and splendour; and the pre-eminence of Home it¬ 
self was only derived from the relics of the apos¬ 
tles. The Hungarians appeared; Pavia was in A.D.924. 
flames; forty-three churches were consumed; and, 
after the massacre of the people, they spared about 
tw r o hundred wretches, who had gathered some 
bushels of gold and silver (a vague exaggeration) 
from the smoking ruins of their country. In these 
annual excursions from the Alps to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Rome and Capua, the churches, that yet 
escaped, resounded with a fearful litany: “ O 
“ save and deliver us from the arrows of the Hun- 
“ garians!” But the saints were deaf or inexorable; 
and the torrent rolled forwards, till it was stopped 


The three bloody reigns of Arpad, Zoltan, and Toxus are 
critically illustrated by Katona (Hist. Ducum, &c. |>. 107 —4()(J.). 
His diligence has searched both natives and foreigner.; yet to the 
deeds of mischief, or glory, I have been able to add the destruction 
of Bremen (Adam Bremensis, i. 43.). 
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CHAR by the extreme land of Calabria V. A composition 
was offered and accepted for the head of each Ita¬ 
lian subject; and ten bushels of silver were poured 
forth in the Turkish camp. But falsehood is the 
natural antagonist of violence; and the robbers 
were defrauded both in the numbers of the assess¬ 
ment and the standard of the metal. On the side 
of the East the Hungarians were opposed in 
doubtful conflict by the equal arms of the Bulga¬ 
rians, whose faith forbade an alliance with the Pa¬ 
gans, and whose situation formed the barrier of the 
A.D. 994 . Byzantine empire. The barrier was overturned; 
the emperor of Constantinople beheld the waving 
banners of the Turks; and one of their boldest 
warriors presumed to strike a battle-axe into the 
golden gate. The arts and treasures of the Greeks 
diverted the assault; but the Hungarians might 
boast, in their retreat, that they had imposed a 
tribute on the spirit of Bulgaria and the majesty of 
the Csesars**, The remote and rapid operations 

31 Muratori has considered with patriotic care the danger and re¬ 
sources of Modena. The citizens besought St. Geminianus, their 
patron, to avert, by his intercession, the rallies, flagellum, &c. 

Nunc te rogamus, licet servi pessimi, 

Ab Ungerorum nos defendas jaculis. 

The bishop erected walls for the public defence, not contra dominos 
scrcnos (Antiquitat. ltal. med. JEvi, tom. i. dissertat. i. p. 21 , 22 .), 
and the song of the nightly watch is not without elegance or use 
(tom. iii. diss. xl. p. 709 .). Die Italian annalist has accurately 
traced the series of their inroads (Annali d’ltalia, tom. vii. p. 3fi5. 
367.393. 401. 437- 440. tom. viii. p. 19 . 41. 52, &c.). 

33 Both the Hungarian and Russian annals suppose, that they be¬ 
sieged, or attacked, or insulted Constantinople (Pray, dissertat. x. 
p. 239. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 354—360.); and the fact is almost 
confessed by the Byzantine .historians (Leo Grammaticus, p. 506. 
Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 629 .): yet, however glorious to the na- 
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of the same campaign appear to magnify the c hap. 
power and numbers of the Turks ; but their cou- l v - 
jage is most deserving of praise, since alight troop 
of three or four hundred horse would often attempt 
and execute the most daring inroads to the gates 
of Thessalonica and Constantinople. At this 
disastrous sera of the ninth and tenth centuries, 

Europe was afflicted by a triple scourge from the 
North, the East, and the South: the Norman, the 
Hungarian, and the Saracen, sometimes trod the 
same ground of desolation; and these savage foes 
might have been compared by Homer to the 
two lions growling over the carcase of a mangled 
stag 3 *. 

The deliverance of Germany and Christendom Victory of 
was atchieved by the Saxon princes, Henry the ^ 
Fowler and Otho the Gieat, who, in two memo- A. O. t>34. 
rable battles, for ever broke the power of the Hun¬ 
garians The valiant Henry was roused from 
a bed of sickness by the invasion of his country; 
but his mind was vigorous and his prudence 

lion, it .is denied or doubted by the critical historian, and even 
by the notary of Bela. Their scepticism is meritorious; they 
could not safely transcribe or believe the rusticorum fabulas : 
hut Katona might have given due attention to the evidence of 
Liutprand, Bulgarorum. gentem alque Greearrum tributariam fe- 
cerant (Hist. L ii. c. 4, p. 435.). 

M —- - AiovV lit btgiviwv. 

On ovgttt Korn*pr}tTi vfgi ktojum'ijj thatpaui 
AnQu veiraom /arya Qfovtov re 

r,fi They are amply and critically discussed by Katona (Hi't. 

Ducum, p. 36o—3£>8. 437—470.). Liutprand (I. ii. 8, 9-) 
is the best evidence for the former, and Witichiml (Annul. 

Saxon. 1. iii.) of the latter: but the critical historian will not even 
overlook the horn of a warrior, which is said to be preserved at 
.[az-berin. 
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chap, successful. “ My companions,” said he, on the 
morning of the combat, “maintain your ranks, 
“ receive on your bucklers the first arrows of 
“ the Pagans, and prevent their second discharge' 
" by the equal and rapid career of your lances.” 
They obeyed and conquered: and the historical 
picture of the castle of Merseburgh expressed 
the features, or at least the character, of Henry, 
who, in an age of ignorance, entrusted to the 
finer arts the perpetuity of his name 37 . At 
the end of twenty years, the children of the 
Turks who had fallen by his sword invaded the 
empire of his son; and their force is defined, 
in the lowest estimate, at one hundred thousand 
ofOtbo horse. They were invited by domestic faction; 
A. D. 955 . the gates of Germany were treacherously un¬ 
locked; and they spread, far beyond the Rhine 
and the Meuse, into the heart of Flanders. But 
the vigour and prudence of Otho dispelled the 
conspiracy; the princes were made sensible, that 
unless they were true to each other, their religion 
and country were irrecoverably lost; and the 
national powers were reviewed in the plains of 
Augsburgh, They marched and fought in eight 


37 Hone vero triumphum, tam laude quam memorial dignum, 
ad Meresburgura rex in superior! coenaculo domils per furyga^nay, 
id est, picturam, notari preecepit, adeo ut rem verara potius quam 
verisimilem videas: an high encomium (Liutprand, 1. ii. c. 9 .). 
Another palace in Germany had been painted with holy subjects by 
the order of Charlemagne; and Muratori may justly affirm, nulla 
ssBCuIa fuere in quibus pictores desiderati fuerint (Antiquitat. Ital. 
medii j£vi, tom. ii. dissert, xxiv. p. 360 , 361 .). Our domestic 
claims to antiquity of ignorance and original imperfection (Mr. 
Walpole's lively words) are of a much more recent date (Anec¬ 
dotes of Painting, rol. i. p. S, &c.). 
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legions, according to the division of provinces and 
tribes; the first, second, and third, were composed 
of Bavarians; the fourth of Franconians; the 
fiftli of Saxons, under the immediate command of 
the monarch; the sixth and seventh consisted of 
Swabians; and the eighth legion, of a thousand 
Bohemians, closed the rear of the host. The re¬ 
sources of discipliue and valour were fortified by 
the arts of superstition, which, on this occasion, 
may deserve the epithets of generous and salutary. 
The soldiers were purified with a fast; the camp 
was blessed with the relics of saints and martyrs; 
and the Christian hero girded on his side the 
sword of Constantine, grasped the invincible spear 
of Charlemagne, and waved the banner of St. 
Maurice, the prefect of the Thcbsean legion. But 
his firmest confidence was placed in the holy 
lance aB , whose point was fashioned of the nails of 
the cross, and which his father had extorted from 
the king of Burgundy, by the threats of war, and 
the gift of a province. The Hungarians were 
expected in the front; they secretly passed the 
Lech, a river of Bavaria that falls into the Da¬ 
nube; tume^ the rear of the Christian army; 
plundered the baggage, and disordered the legions 
of Bohemia and Swabia. The battle was restored 
by the Franconians, whose duke, the valiant Con¬ 
rad, was pierced with an arrow as he rested from 
* his fatigues: the Saxons fought under the eyes of 

38 See Baronius, A anal. Eccles. A. D. Q2Q, N° 2 —■*. Thclance 
of Christ is taken from the best evidence, Liutprand (i. iv. c. IS.}, 
Sigebert, and the acts of St. Gerard: but the other military relics 
.depend on the faith of the Gesta Anglorum post Bedam, 1. ii. c. 8. 
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C HAP, their king; and ljis victory surpassed, in merit 
and importance, the triumphs of the last two 
hundred years. The loss of the Hungarians was 
still greater in the flight than in the action; they 
were encompassed by the rivers of Bavaria; and 
their past cruelties excluded them from the hope 
*of mercy. Three captive princes were hanged at 
Katisbon, the multitude of prisoners was slain or 
mutilated, and the fugitives, who presumed to 
appear in the face of their country, were con¬ 
demned to everlasting poverty and disgrace * J . Yet 
the spirit of the nation was humbled, and the 
most accessible passes of Hungary were fortified 
with a ditch and rampart. Adversity suggested 
the counsels of moderation and peace: the robbers 
of the West acquiesced in a sedentary life; and 
A. 1). 972 . the next generation was taught by a discerning 
prince, that far more might be gained by multiply¬ 
ing and exchanging the produce of a fruitful soil. 
The native race, the Turkish or Fennic blood, 
was* mingled with new colonies of Scythian or 
Sclavonian origin 40 ; many thousands of robust 

*9 Katona, Hist. Ducum Hungaris, p. 500, &c. 

® Among these colonies we may distinguish, % The Chazars, or 
Cabari, who joined the Hungarians on their march (Constant, dc 
, Admin.' Imp. c. 39 , 40 . p- 108 , 109 .}. 2 . The Jazyges, Moravians, 
and Sicuil, whom they found in the land; the last were perhaps a 
remnant of the Huns of Attila, and were entrusted with the guard 
of the borders. 3 . The Russians, who, like the Swiss in France, 
imparted a general name to the royal porters. 4. The Bulgarians,. 
whose chiefs (A. D. 956 ) were invited, cum magnk multitudine 
HumaheUtanm. Had any of these Sdavonians embraced the Ma¬ 
hometan religion? 5. The Bisseni and Cumans, amixed multitude 
of Patzinacites, Uzi, Chazars,' &c. who had spread to the lower 
Danube. , The last colony of 40,000 Cumans, A. D. 1339, was 
received and converted by .the kings of Hungary, who derived from 
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and industrious captives had been imported from CHAP, 
all the countries of Europe "; and after the mar- 
riage of Geisa with a Bavarian princess, he bestowed 
honours and estates on the nobles of Germany 
The son of Geisa was invested with the regal title, 
and the house of Arpad reigned three hundred 
years in the kingdom of Hungary. But the free¬ 
born Barbarians were not dazzled by the lustre of 
the diadem, and the people asserted their inde¬ 
feasible right of choosing, deposing, and punishing 
the hereditary servant of the state. '• 

Ilf. The name of Russians 43 was first di? Origin of 
vulged, in the ninth century, by an embassy from *•!,„ 
Theophilus, emperor of the East, to the emperor uarch > r - 
of the West, Lewis, the son of Charlemagne. The 
Greeks were accompanied by the envoys of the A.D.sag. 
great duke, or chagan, or czar, of the Russians. 


that tribe a new regal appellation (Pray, Dissert, vi. vii. p. 109 — 
173. Katona, Hist. Ducum, p. 05—99. 259—864. 476. 479— 
483, &c.). 

« Christiani autem, quorum pars major populi est, qui ex omni 
parte mundi illuc tracti sunt captivi, &c. Such was the language 
of Piligrinus, the first missionary who entered Hungary, A. D. 973. 
Pars major is strong. Hist. Ducum, p. 517. 

« The fideles Teutonici of Geisa are authenticated in old char¬ 
ters : and Katona, with his usual industry, has made a fair estimate 
of these colonies, which had been so loosely magnified by the 
Italian Ranzanus (Hist. Critic. Ducum, p. 667 — 681 .). 

43 Among the Greeks, this national appellation has a singular 
form, Pbj, as an undeclinable word, of which many fanciful etymo¬ 
logies have been suggested. I have perused, with pleasure and 
profit, a dissertation de Origine Russorum (Comment. Academ. 
Pelropolitanae, tom. viiL p. 388—436.) by Theophilus Sigefrid 
Bayer, a learned German, who spent his life and labours in the 
service of Russia. A geographical tract of D’Anvillc, de 1’Empire 
de Russie, son Origine, «t ses Accroissemcns, (Paris, 1773, ift 
if mo.) has likewise been of use. 
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In their journey to Constantinople, they had tra¬ 
versed many hostile nations; and they hoped to 
escape the dangers of their return, by requesting 
the French monarch to transport them by sea to 
their native country. A closer examination de¬ 
tected their origin : they were the brethren of the 
Swedes and Normans, whose name was already 
odious and formidable in France; and it might 
justly be apprehended, that these Russian strangers 
were not the messengers of peace, but the emis¬ 
saries of war. They were detained, while the 
Greeks were dismissed; and Lewis expected a 
more satisfactory account, that he might obey the 
laws of hospitality or prudence, according to the 
interest of both empires 4i . This Scandinavian 
origin of the people, or at least the princes, of 
Russia, may be confirmed and illustrated by the na¬ 
tional annals 45 and the general history of the North. 
The Normans, who had so long been concealed by 
a veil of impenetrable darkness, suddenly burst 
forth in the spirit of naval and military enterprise. 
The vast, and, as it is said, the populous, regions 

.** See the entire passage ((lignum, says Bayer, ut aureis in tabulis 
figatur) in the Annales Bertiniani Francorum (in Script. Ital. Mu- 
ratori, tom. ii. pars i. p. 525.), A. D. 839, twenty-two years before 
the aera of Ruric.! In the xth century, Liutprand (Iiist. 1. v. c. 6.) 
-speaks of the Russians and Normans, as the same Aquilonares 
homines of a red complexion. 

My knowledge of these annals, is drawn front M. Leveque, 
Histoirede Russie. Nestor, the first and best of these ancient 
anndists, was a monk of Kiow, who died in the beginning of the 
xiith century; but his chronicle was obscure, till it was published 
at Petersburgh, 1767, in 4to. Leveque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. 
p. xvi. Coxe’s Travels, vol. ii. p. 184. , 
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of Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, were crowded chap. 

• with independent chieftains and desperate ad- 
venturers, who sighed in the laziness of peace, 
arid smiled in the agonies of death. Piracy was 
the exercise, the trade, the glory, and the virtue, 
of the Scandinavian youth. Impatient of a bleak 
climate and narrow limits, they started from the 
banquet, grasped their arms, sounded their horn, 
ascended their vessels, and explored every coast 
that promised either spoil or settlement. The 
Baltic was the first scene of their naval atchieve- 
ments; they visited the eastern shores, the silent 
residence of Fcnnic and Sclavonian tribes, and 
the primitive Russians of the lake Ladoga paid 
a tribute, the skins of white squirrels, to these 
strangers, whom they saluted with the title of 
Varangians* or Corsairs. Their superiority in 
arms, discipline, and renown, commanded the 
fear and reverence of the natives. In their wars 
against the more inland savages, the Varangians 
condescended to serve as friends and auxiliaries, 
and gradually, by choice or conquest, obtained 
the dominion of a, people whom they were qua¬ 
lified to protect. Their tyranny was expelled, 
their valour was again recalled, till at length, 

Ruric, a Scandinavian chief, became the father A.D.8G2. 
of a dynasty which reigned above seven hundred 
years. His brothers extended his influence: the 
example of service and usurpation was imitated 
by his companions in the southern provinces of 
Russia; and their establishments, by the usual 

48 Thcophil. Sig. Bayer de Vaiagis (for the name is differently 
spelt), in Comment, Academ. Petropolitanae, tom. iv. p,-276—31 i, 
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CHAP, methods of war and assassination, were cemented 
into the fabric of a powerful monarchy. 

The Va- As long as the descendants of Ruric were con- 
Constantb sidered as aliens and conquerors, they ruled by 
nople. the gwor( j 0 f the Varangians, distributed estates 
and subjects to their faithful captains, and sup¬ 
plied their numbers with fresh streams of ad¬ 
venturers from the Baltic coast 47 . But when 
the Scandinavian* ebicfs had struck a deep and 
permaneut root into the sod, they mingled with 
the Russians in blood, religion, and language, 
and the first Waladirair had the merit of deliver¬ 
ing his country from these foreign mercenaries. 
They had. seated him on the throne; his riches 
were insufficient to satisfy their demands;. but 
they listened to his pleasing advice, that they 
should seek, not a more grateful, but a more 
wealthy, master; that they should embark for 
Greece, where, instead of the skins of squirrels, 
silk and gold would be the recompence of their 
. service. At the same time the Russian prince 
admonished his Byzantine ally to disperse and 
employ, to recompense and restrain, these impe¬ 
tuous ehddren of the North. Contemporary 
writers have recorded the introduction, name, 
and character, of the Virangians: each day they 
rose in.confidence and esteem; the whole body 
was assembled at Constantinople to perform the 

Yet, as late as the year 1018, Kiow and Russia were still 
guarded ex fugitivorum servorum robore, confluentium et maxime 
Danorum. Bayer, who quotes (p. SQS.) the Chronicle of Dithmar 
of Merscburgh, observes, that it was unusual for the Germans to 
enlist in a foreign service. 
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duty of guards; and their strength was recruited 
by a numerous band of their countrymen from the 
island of Thule. On this occasion, the vague 
appellation of Thule is applied to England; and 
the new Varangians were a colony of English and 
Danes who fled from the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror. The habits of pilgrimage and piracy 
had approximated the countries of the earth; these 
exiles were entertained in the Byzantine court; 
and they preserved, till the last age of the empire, 
the inheritance of spotless loyalty, and the use of 
the Danish or English tongue. With their 
broad and double-edged battle-axes on their shoul¬ 
ders, they attended the Greek emperor to the 
temple, the senate, and the hippodrome ; he slept 
and feasted under their trusty guard; and the 
keys of the palace, the treasury, and the capital, 
were held by the firm and faithful hands of the 
Varangians 411 . 

In the tenth century, the geography of Scythia 
was extended far beyond the limits of ancient 
knowledge; and the monarchy of the Russians 
obtains a vast and conspicuous place in the map of 
Constantine 411 . The sons of Ruric were masters 

« Du Cange has collected from the original authors the stale 
and history of the Varangi at Constantinople (Glossar. Med. et In- 
fimse Grsecitatis, sab voce Bagafyai. Med. et Infinite Latinitatis, 
sub voce Fagri. Not. ad Alexiad. Anns Comnenas, p. 856,857, 
.258. Notes sur Villehardouin, p. 2 96 — 899 .). See likewise the 
annotations of Reiske to the Ceremoniale Auto Byzant. of Con¬ 
stantine, tom. ii. p. 14g, 150. Saxo Grammaticus affirms that they 
spoke Danish ; but Codinus maintains them till the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury in the use of their.native English: Tlo*i>x? oy, £‘ l " <rt M^ogalyai 
Karra ruv varr^tov yXuxraay tore v ipot tyfAvirt. 

‘9 The original record of the geography and trade of Russia is 


CHAP. 

l.V. 


Geogra¬ 
phy and 
trade of 
Russia. 

A. 1). 950. 
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CHAP. 0 f spacious province of Wolodoxnir, or Moscow; 
and, if they were confined on that side by the 
hordes of the East, their western frontier in those 
early days was enlarged to the Baltic sea and the 
country of the Prussians. Their northern reign 
ascended above the sixtieth degree of latitude, 
over the Hyperborean regions, which fancy had 
peopled with monsters, or clouded with eternal 
darkness. To the south they followed the course 
of the Borysthenes, and approached with that river 
the neighbourhood of the Euxine sea. The tribes 
that dwelt, or wandered, in this ample circuit were 
obedient to thd same conqueror, and insensibly 
blended into the same nation. The language of 
Russia is a dialect of the Sclavonian; but, in the 
tenth century, these two modes of speech were dif¬ 
ferent from each other;, and, as the Sclavonian 
prevailed in the South, it may be presumed that 
the original Russians of the North, the primitive 
subjects of the Varangian chief, were a portion 
of the Fennic race. With the emigration, union, 
or dissolution, of the wandering tribes, the loose 
and indefinite picture of the Scythian desert has 
continually shifted. But the most ancient map of 
Russia affords some places which still retain their 
name an<$ position; and the two capitals, Novo- 


produced by the emperor Constantine Porphyrogenitus (de Admi- 
nistrat. Imperii, c. 2. p. 55, 56. c. 9 . p. 59—61- c. 13. p. 63 — 67 ., 
c. 37- p-106. c. 42, p. 112, 113,), and illustrated by the diligence 
of Bayer (de Geographi4 Russia; ricinarumque Rcgionum circiter 
A. C. 948. in Comment. Academ. Petropol. tom. ix. p. 367 —422- 
tom. x. p. 371—421.), with the aid of the chronicles and traditions 
of Russia, Scandinavia, &c. 
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gorod 50 and Kiow 51 , are coeval with the first 
age of the monarchy. Novogorod had not yet 
deserved the epithet of great, nor the alliance of 
the Hanseatic league, which diffused the streams 
of opulence and the principles of freedom. Kiow 
could not yet boast of three hundred churches, 
an* innumerable people, and a degree of greatness 
and splendour, which was compared with Con¬ 
stantinople by those who had never seen the 
residence of the Caesars. In their origin, the 
two cities Were no more than camps or fairs, the 
most convenient stations in which the Barbarians 
might assemble for the occasional business of war 
or trade. Yet even these assemblies announce 
some progress in the arts of society; a new 
breed of cattle was imported from the southern 
provinces; and the spirit of commercial enter¬ 
prise pervaded the sea and land from the Baltic 
to the Euxine, from the mouth of the Oder to 
the port of Constantinople. In the days of 

50 The haughty proverb, “ Who can resist God and the great 
“ Novogorod )” is applied by M. Leveque (Hist, de llussie, tom. i. 
p. (iO.) even to the times that preceded the reign of Iluric. In the 
course of his history he frequently celebrates tilts republic, which 
was suppressed A.D. 1475 (tom. ii. p. 252—266.). That accurate 
traveller, Adam Olearius, describes (in l63d).the remains of Novo¬ 
gorod, and the route by sea and land of the Holstein ambassador*, 

tom. i. p. 123—129, 

S1 ' In hac magna civitgte, qua; est caput regni, plus treceuta' 
jcclcsiae, habentur et nundina: octo, popull etiani igaota maims 
(Eggehardus ad A. D. 1018, apud Bayer, tom. ix- p. 412.). He 
likewise quotes (tom. x. p. 397-) the words of die Saxon annalist, 
CtijutfHustj reJ metropolis, est Chive, asmula sceptri Constaiuino- 
politani, quse est clarisrit%wiffitiecus Graci.r. The fame of Kiow, 
especially in the xith century, had reached the German and the 
Arabian geographers. 
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CHAP, idolatry and barbarism,, the Sclavonic city of 
julin was frequented and enriched by-the Nor¬ 
mans, who had prudently secured a free mart of 
purchase and exchange 5 *. From this harbour, 
at the entrance of the Oder, the corsair, or mer¬ 
chant, sailed in forty-three days to the eastern 
shores of the Baltic, the most distant nations were 
intermingled, and the holy groves of Curland 
are said to have been decorated with Grecian 
and Spanish gold 53 . Between the sea and Novo- 
gorod an easy intercourse was discovered; in the 
summer, through a gulf, a lake, and a navi¬ 
gable river; in the winter season, over the hard 
and level surface of boundless snows. From the 
neighbourhood of that city, the Russians de¬ 
scended the streams that fall into the Borysthe- 
nes; their canoes, of a single tree, were laden 
with slaves of every age, furs of every species, 

32 In Odor* ostio quk Scythicas alluit paludes, nobilissima civi- 
.!■ tas Julinum, celeberrimam, Barbaris et Graecis qui sunt in circuitu, 
prxstans stationem, est sane maxima omnium quaa Eurojia claudit 
civitatum (Adam Bremerreis, Hist. Eccles. p.' 19 .), A strange ex¬ 
aggeration even in the xith century. The trade of the Baltic, and 
the Hanseatic league, are carefully treated in Anderson’s Historical 
Deduction of Commerce; at least, in our language, I am not ac¬ 
quainted with any book so satisfactory.. 

53 According to Adam of Bremen (deSit4Danise,p. 58.), the old 

Curland extended eight days journey along the coast; and by Peter 
Teutoburgicus (p. 68 . A.D. 1386), Memel is defined as the common 
frontier of Russia, Curland, and Prussia. Aurum ibi pluriraum (says 
Adam) divinis, auguribus atque necromanticis omnes domus sunt 
plen* ...... a toto orbe ibi response petuntur, maxime ab His* 

panis (fbrsan Zupams, id est regulis Lettoviae) et Graecis. The 
name of Greeks was applied to the Russians even before their con¬ 
version; an imperfect conversion;^; thiey still consulted the 
wizards of Cudand (Bayer, tom. *. pj 378. 402, flee. Grotius, Pm- 
legomen. ad Hist. Goth. p. 99 .). • ,,v 
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the spoil of their bee-hives, and the hides of 
their cattle; and the whole produce of the North 
was collected and discharged in the magazines 
of’ Kiow. The month of June was the ordi¬ 
nary season of the departure of the' fleet: the 
timber of the canoes was framed into the oars 
and benches of "more solid and capacious boats; 
and they proceeded without obstacle down the 
Borysthenes, as for as the seven or thirteen ridges 
of rocks, which traverse the bed, and precipitate 
the waters, of the river. At the more, shallow 
falls it was sufficient to lighten the vessels; but 
the deeper cataracts were impassable; and the 
mariners, who dragged their vessels and their 
slaves six miles over land, were exposed in this 
toilsome journey to the robbers of the desert 51 . 
At the first island below the falls, the Russians 
celebrated the festival of their escape; at a se¬ 
cond, near the mouth of the river, they repaired 
their shattered vessels, for the longer and more 
perilous voyage of the Black Sea, If they steered 
along the coast, the Danube was accessible; with 
a fair wind they could reach in thirty-six or 
forty hours the opposite shores of Anatolia; and 
Constantinople admitted the annual visit of the 
strangers of the North. They returned at the 
stated season with a rich cargo of com, wine, 
and oil, the manufactures of Greece, and the 
.spices of India. Some of their countrymcu re- 

Constantine only reckons Seven cataracts, of which he gives 
the .Russian arid Sclavonic names; hot thirteen arc enumerated hy 
the Sieur de Beanplah, a French engineer, who had surveyed the 
course and navigation of the Dnieper or Borysthenes (Description 
dc ('Ukraine, Rouen, 1600, a thin quarto); butthemap isuuluckily 
wanting in inv copy. / 
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chap, sided in the capital and provinces; and the na- 
tional treaties protected the persons, effects, and 
privileges, of the Russian merchant 55 . 

N *Y a . 1ex same commun i ca ti°n which had been 

of tlidlus- opened for the benefit, was soon abused for the 
. fl rtal nct injury, of mankind. In a period of one hundred 
Cons tan ti- and ninety years, the Russian^ made four a,t- 
^ , tempts to plunder the treasures of Constantinople: 

the event was various, but ithe motive, the means, 


and the object, were the same in these naval 
expeditions s8 .' The Russian traders had seen the 
magnificence and tasted the luxury of the city of 
the Cfesars. A marvellous tale, , and a scanty 
supply, excited the desires of their savage coun¬ 
trymen: they envied the gifts of nature which 
their climate denied ; they coveted the works of 
art which they were too lazy to imitate and too 
indigent to purchase: the Varangian princes un¬ 
furled the banners of piratical adventure, and 
their bravest soldiers were drawn from the nations 
that dwelt in the northern isles of the ocean ,r . 
The iniage of their naval armaments was revived 


54 Nestor, apud Lereque, Hist, de Russie, tom. i. p. 78—80. 
From the Dnieper or Borysthenes, the Russians went , to Black 
Bulgaria, Chazaria, and Syria. To Syria, how? where? when? 
May we not, instead of 3i*m, read Xoana (de Administrat. Imp. 
c. 4S. p. Ji3.) ) The alteration is alight ; the position of Suania, 
between Chazariaand Lazica, is perfectly suitable ; and the name 
tyas still used in the xith centwy (Cedren. tom. ii. p. 770 .). 

The wars of the Russians and Greeks in the ixth, xth, and' 
xith centuries, are related in the Byzantine annals, especially those 
of Zooms and Cedrenus ; and all their testimonies are collected 
in the Jhurice ofStritter, tom. ii. pan ti. p. 939—1044. 

* KOI avfifiaxucor mtaKryty mo tot tmounvrrav 

*** tov Omnvrvnut «*m>. Cedrenus in Compend. 

P 758 i ' ' ■’ 
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in the last century, in the fleets of the Cosacks, 
which issued from the Borysthenes, to navigate 
the same seas, for a,similar purpose 5 ". The 
Greek appellation of monoxyh, or single canoes, 
might be. justly applied to the bottom of their 
vessels. It was scooped out of the long stem of a 
beech or willow, but the slight and narrow foun¬ 
dation was raised and continued on either side 
with planks, till it attained the. length of sixty, 
and the height of about twelve, feet. These 
boats were built without a deck, but with two 
rudders and a mast; to move with sails and oars; 
and to contain from forty to seventy men, with 
their arms, and provisions of fresh water and 
salt fish. The first trial of the Russians was 
made with two hundred boats; but when the na¬ 
tional force was exerted, they might arm against 
Constantinople a thousand or twelve hundred 
vessels. Their fleet was not much inferior to 
the royal navy of Agamemnon^ but it was mag¬ 
nified in the, eyes of fear to ten or fifteen times 
the real proportion of its strength and numbers. 
Had the Greek emperors been endowed with 
foresight to discern, and vigour to prevent, per¬ 
haps they might have sealed with a maritime 
force the mouth of the Borysthenes. Their in¬ 
dolence abandoned the coast of Anatolia to the ca¬ 
lamities of a piratical war, which, after an interval 
sof six hundred years, again infested the Euxine; 
but as long as the capital was respected, the suf- 

88 See Beauplan (Description de 1’Ukraine, p. 54—6l.): his de¬ 
scriptions are lively, his plus accurate, and except the circum¬ 
stance of fire-arms, we may read old Russians for modern Cnsacks. 
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ferings of a distant province escaped the notice 
both of the prince and the historian. The storm 
which had ‘ swept along from the Phasis and 
Trebizond, at length burst on the Bosphorus of 
Thrace; a straight of fifteen miles, in which the 
hide vessels of the Russian might have been 
stopped and destroyed by a more skilful adversary. 
In their first enterprise ss under the princes of 
Kiow, they passed without opposition, and oc¬ 
cupied the port of Constantinople in the absence 
of the emperor Michael, the son of Theophilus. 
Through a crowd of perils, he landed at the pa¬ 
lace-stairs, and immediately repaired to a church 
of the Virgin Mary 60 . By the advice of the 
patriarch, her garment, a precious relic, was drawn 
from the sanctuary and dipped in the sea ; and 
a seasonable tempest, which determined the retreat 
of the Russians, was devoutly ascribed to the 
mother of God 61 . The silence of the Greeks 
may inspire somg doubt of the truth, or at least 
of the importance, of the second attempt by Oleg, 
the, guardian of the sons of Ruric A strong 

* It is io be lamented, that Bayer has only given a Dissertation 
<le Russorum primi Expeditione Constantinopolitanl (Comment. 
Academ. PetropoL tom. vi. p. 365—391,). After disentangling 
some chronological intricacies, he fixes k in the years 804 or 805, a 
date which might have smoothed some doubts and difficulties in 
the beginning of M. Leveque’s history. 

6o When Photips. wrote his encyclic epistle on the conversion of 
the Russians, the miracle was not yet sufficiently ripe; he reproaches 
the nation as «r ogovitro a fitauponw wapmu ttmgais rcuhntvov. 

6' LnoCrammaticus, p. 403, 464, Cons tan tini Con tinua tor, in 
Script, post Theophanem, p. 121, 182. ‘Symeon Logothet. p. 445, 
446. Georg. Monach. p. .535,*' 536. Cedrenus, tom. ii. p. 551. 
Zonaras, tom. n. p. 162 . 

6* Sre Nestor and Nicon, in.Leveque's Hist, de Russie, tom. i- 
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Barrie* of arms and fortifications defended the 
Bosphorus: they were eluded by the jisual expe¬ 
dient of drawing the boats over the isthmus ; and 
tills simple operation is described in the national 
chronicles, as if the Russian Beet had sailed over 
dry land with a brisk and favourable gale. The 
leader of the third armament, Igor, the son of Rft- 
ric, had chosen a moment of weakness and decay, 
when the naval powers of the empire were employed 
against the Saracens. But if courage be not 
wanting, the instruments of defence are seldom 
deficient. Fifteen broken and decayed gallies 
were boldly launched against the enemy; but in¬ 
stead of the single tube of Greek fire usually 
planted on the prow, the sides and stem of each 
vessel were abundantly supplied with that liquid 
combustible. The engineers were dextrous; the 
weather was propitious; many thousand Russians, 
who chose rather to be drowned than burnt, 
leaped into the sea, and those who escaped to 
the Thracian shore were inhumanly slaughtered 
by the peasants and soldiers. Yet one third of 
the canoes escaped into shallow water; and the 
next spring Igor was again prepared to retrieve 
his disgrace and claim his revenge 83 . After a 

p. 74—80. Katona (Hi«t. Ducum, p. 75—700 uses his advan¬ 
tage lo disprove this Russian victory, which would cloud the siege 
of Kfow by tile Hungarians. 

63 Leo Grammaticus, p. 506, 507; Ificert. Contin. p.. 263, s(i4. 
Symeon Logolhet. p. 400, 491 . Georg. Monach. p. 588, 58<J. Ce. 
dren. tom. ii. p. 620 . Zonaras, tom. ii. p. I£)0, )f)l. and Liut- 
prand, 1. v.«. 6, Who writes from the narrative of his father-in- 
law, then ambassador at Constantinople, and corrects the vain 
exaggeration of the Greeks. 
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CHAR long peace, Jaroslaus, the great-grandson of Igor, 
>._f' resumed the same project of a naval invasion. 

The A fleet, under the cqmmand.of his son, was re- 

AJ?*io 43 Pulsed at the entrance of the Bosphorus by the 
same artificial flames. But in the rashness of pur¬ 
suit, the vanguard of the Greeks was encompassed 
by an irresistible multitude of boats and mcil; 
their provision of fee was probably exhausted; and 
twenty-four gallies were either taken, sunk, or de¬ 
stroyed 54 . 

Ncgocia- Yet the threats or calamities of a Russian war 
prophecy. were uwre frequently diverted by treaty than by 
arms. In these naval hostilities, every disadvan¬ 
tage was on the side of the Greeks; their savage 
enemy afforded no mercy; his poverty promised 
no spoil; his impenetrable retreat deprived the 
conqueror of the hopes of revenge; and the pride 
or weakness of empire indulged an opinion, that 
no honour could be gained or lost in the inter¬ 
course with barbarians. At first their demand^ 
were high and inadmissible, three pounds of gold 
for each soldier or mariner of the fleet: the Rus¬ 
sian youth adhered to the design of conquest 
and glory ; blit the counsels of moderation 
were recommended by the hoary sages. “ Be 
“content,” they said, “with the liberal offers 
“ of Caesar; is it not far better to obtain with- 
out a combat, the possession of gold, silver, 

“ silks, and all the objects of our desires? Are; 
“ we sure of victory ? Can we conclude a treaty 

I can only appeal to Cedrcnus (tom. ii. j>. ?$8, 7590 and Z<> 

, naras (tom. ii. p. 253, *54,) j but they grat^ moreweightyand- 
credible ai they draw, near to their own ti&e?., ' 
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““with the sea ? We do not tread on the land; chap. 
“ we float on the abyss of water, and a common 
“ death hangs over our heads & \ n The memory 
of these Arctic fleets that seemed to descend from 
the polar circle, left a deep impression of terror 
on the Imperial city. By the vulgar of every 
rank, it was asserted and believed, that an eques¬ 
trian statue in the square of Taurus, was secretly 
inscribed with a prophecy, how the Russians, in 
the last days, should become masters of Constan¬ 
tinople*’. In our own time, a Russian armament, 
instead of sailing from the Borysthenes, has cir¬ 
cumnavigated the continent of Europe; and tho 
Turkish capital has been threatened by a squadron 
of strong and lofty ships of war, each of which, 
with its naval science and' thundering artillery, 
could have sunk or scattered an hundred canoes, 
such as those of their ancestors. Perhaps the 
present generation may yet behold the accom¬ 
plishment of the prediction, of a rare prediction, 
of which the stylejs unambiguous and the date 
unquestionable, 'v 

By land the Russians were less formidable than ttei ft n of 
by sea; and as they fought for the most part on ^n. 
foot, their irregular legions must often have been 
broken and overthrown by the cavalry of the 

63 Nestor, apud Levesque, Hist, do Russie, tom. i. p. S7. 

66 This braaen statue, which had been brought from Antioch, 

«tod was melted down by the Latins, was supposed to represent 
either Joshua of Bellerophon, an odd dilemma. See Nicetas Cho- 
niates (p. 413,414.), Cod ulus (de Originibus C.'P.p. 24.), and the 
anonymous writer de Antiquitat. C. P. (Bamluri, Imp. Orient, 
tom. i. p. 17 , 18 .), who lived about.the year 1100 . They witness 
the Relief of the prophecy) the rest is immaterial. 
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CHAP. Scythian hordes. Yet their growing towns, how- 
ever slight and imperfect, presented a shelter to 
the subject, and a barrier to the enemy: the mo¬ 
narchy x>f Kiow, till a fatal partition, assumed* the 
dominion of the North; and the nations from the 
Volga to the Danube were subdued or repelled by 
the arms of Swatoslaus 67 , the son of Igor, the son 
of Oleg, the son of Ruric. The vigour of his 
mind and body was fortified by the hardships of a 
military and savage life. Wrapt in a bear-skin, 
Swatoslaus usually slept on the ground, his head 
redining on a saddle; his diet was coarse and 
.frugal, and, like the heroes of Homer 68 , his meat 
(it was often horse-flesh) was broiled or roasted on 
the coals. The exercise of war gave stability and 
discipline to his army; and it may be presumed, 
that no soldier was permitted to transcend the 
luxury of his chief. By an embassy from Nice- 
phorus, the Greek emperor, he was moved to 
undertake the conquest of Bulgaria, and a gift of 
fifteen hundred pounds of gold was laid at his feet 
to defray the expence, or reward the toils, of the 
expedition. An army of sixty thousand men was 
assembled and embarked; they sailed from the 
Borysthenes io the Danube; their landing was 

W The life of Swatoslaus, or Sviatoslaf, or Sphendosthlabus, is 
extracted from the Russian Chronicles by M. Levesque (Hist, de 
Russia, tom. i. p. 9 *— 107 .). 

. < This' resemblance may be clearly seen in the ninth book of thy ^ 

Iliad (SG5— 82 ii) in the minute detail of the cookery of Achilla . 1 
By such a picture, a modern epic poet would disgrace his work, 
and disgust his reader; but the Greek verses are harmonious, a 
: dead language can seldom appear tow or famffiar; and at the dis¬ 
tance, of two thousand seven hundred years,we arc amused with 
the primitive manners of mttiquity ,’ 
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effected on the Maesian shore; and, after a sharp chap. 
encounter, the swords of the Russians prevailed , LV 
against the arrows of the Bulgarian'horse. The 
vanquished king sunk into the grave; his children 
were made captive; and his dominions, as far as 
mount Haemus, were subdued or ravaged by the 
northern invaders. But instead of relinquishing 
his prey, and performing his engagements, the 
Varangian prince, was more disposed to advance 
than to retire; and, had his ambition been crowned 
with success, the seat of empire in that early 
period might have been transferred to a more tem¬ 
perate and fruitful climate. Swatoslaus enjoyed 
and acknowledged the advantages of his new posi¬ 
tion, in which he could unite, by exchange or 
rapine, the various productions of the earth. By 
an easy navigation he might draw from Russia the 
native commodities of furs, wax, and hydromel: 
Hungary supplied him with a breed of horses and 
the spoils of the West; and Greece abounded 
with gold, silver, and the foreign luxuries, which 
his poverty had affected to disdain. The bands 
of Patzinacites, Chozars, and Turks, repaired to 
the standard of victory; and the ambassador of 
Nicephorus betrayed his trust, assumed the purple, 
and promised to share with his new allies the 
treasures of the Eastern world. Prom the banks 
of the Danube the Russian prince pursued his 
.march as far as Adrianople; a formal summons to 
evacuate the Roman province was dismissed with , 
contempt ; and Swatoslaus fiercely replied, that 
Constantinople might soon expect' the presence of 
.an enemy and a master. 
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chap. Nicephorus could no longer expel the mischief 
which he had introduced; but his throne and wife 
Hu defeat. , were inherited by John Zimisces 0 ’, who, in a dimi- 
2^m!sces, nutive body, possessed the spirit and abilities of an 
970^73. hero. The first victory of his lieutenants deprived 
the Russians of their foreign allies, twenty thou¬ 
sand of whom were either destroyed by the sworid, 
or provoked to revolt, or tempted to desert. 
Thrace was delivered, but seventy thousand Bar¬ 
barians were still in arms; and the legions that 
had been recalled from the new conquests of 
Syria, prepared, with the return of the spring, 
to .march under the banners, of a warlike prince, 
who declared himself the friend and avenger of 
the injured Bulgaria. The passes of mount 
Haemus had been left imguardcd; they were in¬ 
stantly occupied; the Roman vanguard was formed 
of the immortals (a proud imitation of the Per¬ 
sian style); the emperor led tne main body of 
ten thousand five hundred foot; and the rest 
of his forces followed in slow and cautious array, 
with the baggage and military engines. The 
first exploit of Zimisces was the reduction of 
Marcianopolis, or Peristhlaba 70 , in two days: 

W Thin singular epithet is derived from the Armenian language, 
and is interpreted in Greek by tiovgaiugtis, or iiotgaKigvs. 

As I profess myself equally ignorant of these words, I may be in¬ 
dulged in the question in the play, “ Pray, which of you is the in¬ 
terpreter?” From the context, they seem to signify Adelesccntuius 
' (Leo Diacon. ,1. iv. MS. apud Du Cange, Glossar. Graec. p. 1570.)*' 
W In the Sclavonic tongue, the name of Peristhlaba implied the. 
great or illustrious city, /uya\n teat oturn am. AryoponJ, says Anna Com¬ 
nena (Alexiad, I. vii. p. 194 .). From its position between mount 
Haemus arid the lower Danube, it appears to fill the ground, or at 
."least the station, of Marcianopolis. The situation of Durostolus, 
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tl'ft* trumpets sounded; the walls were scaled; chap. 
eight thousand five hundred Russians were put to 
the sword; and the sons of the Bulgarian king 
were' rescued from an ignominious prison, and 
invested with a nominal diadem. After these re¬ 
peated losses, Swatoslaus retired to the strong 
post of Dristra, on the hanks of the Danube, and 
was pursued by an enemy who alternately em¬ 
ployed the arms of celerity and delay. The 
Byzantine gallics ascended the river; the legions 
completed a line of circumvallation; and the 
Russian prince was encompassed, assaulted, and 
famished, in the fortifications of the camp and city. 

Many deeds of valour were performed; several 
desperate sallies were attempted; nor was it till 
after a siege of sixty-five days that Swatoslaus 
yielded to his adverse fortune. The liberal terms 
which he obtained announce the prudence of the 
victor, who respected the valour, and apprehended 
the despair, of an unconquered mind. The great 
duke of Russia bound himself, by solemn impreca¬ 
tions, to relinquish all hostile designs; a safe pas¬ 
sage was opened for his.return; the liberty of 
trade and -navigation was restored; a measure of 
com was distributed to each of his soldiers; and 
*the allowance of twenty-two thousand measures 
attests the loss and the remnant of the Barbarians. 

After a painful voyage, they again reached the 
.mouth of,the Borystbenes; but their provisions 
were exhausted, the season was unfavourable; they 

or Drutra, t« 'well known and conspicuous (Comment. Acadcm. 

Petropol. tom. ht. p. 415, 416. D’Anvtlle, Geographic Ancicmie, 
n>m. i. pi 307, 311.). - 
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passed the winter on the ice; and, before th£y 
could prosecute their march, Swatoslaus was sur¬ 
prised and oppressed by the neighbouring tribes, 
with whom the Greeks entertained a perpetual and 
useful correspondence 71 . Far different was the 
return of Zimisces, who was received in his capital 
like Camillus or Marius, the saviours of ancient 
Rome. But the merit of the victory was attri¬ 
buted by the pious emperor to the mother of God; 
and the image of the Virgin Mary, with the di¬ 
vine infant in her arms, was placed on a triumphal 
car, adorned with the spoils of war, and the ensigns 
of Bulgarian royalty. Zimisces made his public 
entry on horseback ; the diadem on his head, a 
crown of laurel in his hand; and Constantinople 
was astonished to applaud the martial virtues of 
her sovereign 7 *. 

Fhotius of Constantinople, a patriarch whose 
ambition was equal to his curiosity, congratulates 
himself and the Greek church on the conversion 
of the Russians 71 . Those fierce and bloody Bar- 

71 The political management of the Greeks, more especially with 
the Phteinacites, is explained in the seven first chapters, de Ad- 
mmistrationelmperii. ■ 

I s In the narrative of tjbfc war, Leo the Deacon (apud Pagi, Cri- 
tica, tom. iv. A. D. 968 -— 973 .) is more authentic and circum¬ 
stantial than Cedtenus (tdm. ii. p. 660—683.), and Zonaras (tom. ii. 
p. 205—214.). These deciaimers have multiplied to 308,000 and 
330,000 men, those Russian forces, of which the contemporary had 
given a moderate and consistent account- ' 

75 Hurt. Epistol. ii. N® 35. p. 58. edit. Motttacut. It was un¬ 
worthy of the learning of the editor to mistake die Russian nation, 
to ‘Paw, for a war-cry of the Bulgarians; nor di| it become the en¬ 
lightened patriarch to accuse the Scld’mhian ifl^lfcrs wp’BMvwnp 
Kwa*Mvt^>. They were neither Greeks nor Atheists. 
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barians had been persuaded by the voice of reason 
and religion, to acknowledge Jesus for their God, 
the Christian missionaries for their teachers, and 
the Homans for their friends and brethren. His 
triumph was transient and premature. In the 
various fortune of their piratical adventures, some 
Russian chiefs might allow themselves to be 
sprinkled with the waters of baptism; and a Greek 
bishop, with the name of metropolitan, might ad- 
minister the sacraments in the church of Kiow, to 
a congregation of slaves and natives. But the seed 
of the Gospel was sown on a barren soil: many 
were the apostates, the converts were few; and 
the baptism of Olga may he fixed as the sera of 
Russian Christianity T \ A female, perhaps of the 
basest origin, who could revenge the death, and 
assume the sceptre, of her husband Igor, must 
have been endowed with those active virtues which 
command the fear and obedience of Barbarians. 
In a moment of foreign and domestic peace, she 
sailed from Kiow to Constantinople; and the em¬ 
peror Constantine Porphyrogenitus has described, 
with minute diligence, the ceremonial of her recep¬ 
tion in his capital and palace. The steps, the 
titles, the salutations, the banquet, the presents, 
' were exquisitely adjusted, to gratify the vanity 
of the stranger, with due reverence to the superior 
majesty of the purple 75 . In the sacrament of 

7* M. Levesque has extracted, Own old chronicles and modern 
researches, the most satisfactory account of the religion of the 
Siam, and the .conversion of Russia (Hist de Russic, torn. i. |>. 3.'> 
—54. 59-92,03. 113—IS!. 124—129. 14S, 149, &c.). 

7S See. the Ceremonmle Aula? Byzant. torn. ii. c. 15. p. 34.1— 
845. : the style of Olga, or Elga, is Apxoyrurira 'Pixnas. For the 
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baptism, she received the venerable name of the 
empress Helena; and her conversion might be 
preceded or followed hy her uncle, two inter¬ 
preters, sixteen damsels of an higher, and eighteen 
of a lower rank, twenty-two domestics or minis¬ 
ters, and forty-four Russian merchants, who com¬ 
posed the retinue of the great princess Olga. Af¬ 
ter her return to Kiow and Novogorod, she 
firmly persisted in her new religion; but her la¬ 
bours in the propagation of the Gospel were not 
crowned. with success; and both her family 
and nation adhered with obstinacy or indiffe¬ 
rence to the gods of their fathers. Her son 
Swatoslaus was apprehensive of the scorn and 
ridicule of his companions; and her grandson 
Wolodomir devoted his youthful zeal to multiply 
and decorate the monuments of ancient worship. 
The savage deities of the North were still pro¬ 
pitiated with human sacrifices: in the choice of 
the victim, a citizen was preferred to a stranger, 
a Christian to an idolater; and the father, who 
. defended his son from the sacerdotal knife, was 
involved in the same doom by tire rage of a fa¬ 
natic tumult. Yet the lessons and example of 
the pious Olga hacL made a deep, though secret, 
impression on the minds of the prince and people: 
the Greek missionaries continued to preach, to 
dispute,, and to baptise; and the ambassadors or 
t" merchants of Russia compared the idolatry of the 
woods with tile elegant superstition, of Constan- 

chief of Barbarians the Greeks whimsically borrowed the title 
of an Athenian, magistrate, with a female termination, which 
would have astonished the ear of Demosthenes. 
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tiuople. They had gazed with admiration on chap. 
the dome of St. Sophia; the lively pictures of 
saints and martyrs, the riches of the altar, the 
number and vestments of the priests, the pomp 
and order of the ceremonies; they were edified , 
by the alternate succession of devout silence and 
harmonious song; nor was it. difficult to persuade 
them, that a choir of angejs descended each day 
from heaven to join in the devotion of the Chris¬ 
tians ~ r \, But the conversion of Wolodomir was ofWofu- 
determined, or hastened, by his desire of a Roman 
bride. At the same timej and in the city of Cher-. 
son, the rites of baptism and marriage were cele¬ 
brated by the Christian pontiff: the laity he re¬ 
stored to the emperor Basil, the brother of his 
spouse; but the brazen gates were transported, as 
it is said, to Novogorod, and erected before the 
first church as a trophy of his victory and faith 15 . 

At his despotic command, Peroun, the god of 
thunder, whom he had so long adored, was drag¬ 
ged through the streets of Kiow; and twelve stur¬ 
dy Barbarians battered with clubs the mishapen 

St'e au auonymous fragment published by Banduri (Imperium 
Orientals, torn. ii. p. 112, 113.}, de Conversione llussorum. 

n Chcrson, or Corsun, is mentioned by Herberstein (apud Pagi, 
tom. it. p. 56 .} as the place of Wolodomir’s baptism and marriage; 
and both the tradition and the gates are still preserved at Novo¬ 
gorod. Yet an observing traveller transports tbe brazen gates from 
Magdeburgh in Germany (Coxc’s Traveli into Russia, &c. »ol. i, 

452.); and quotes an inscription, which seems to justify his 
opinion. The modern reader must not -confound this old Cherson 
of the Tauric or Crimxan peninsula, with a new city of the same 
name, which has arisen near, the mouth of the Borysihertcs, 
and was lately honoured by the memorable intenie w of tbe emgjess 
of Russia with'the emperor of the West. . 

VOL. X. 


It 
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CHAP, im^ge, which was indignantly cast into the waters 
of the Borysthenes. The edict of Wolodomir had 
proclaimed, that all who should refuse the rites of 
baptism would be treated as the enemies of God 
and their prince; and the rivers were instantly 
filled with many thousands of obedient Russians, 
who acquiesced in the truth and excellence of a 
doctrine winch had been embraced by the great 
duke and his boyars. In the next generation, the 
relics of paganism were finally extirpated.; but as 
the two brothers of WoloStamir had died without 
baptism, their bones were taken from the grave, 
and sanctified by an irregular and posthumous sa¬ 
crament. 1 . 

n‘t ri *rthe ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries of 

North, 1 - 1 riie .Christian sera, the reign of the gospel and 
—nob 00 of the church was extended over Bulgaria, Hun¬ 
gary, Bohemia, Saxony, Denmark, Norway, Swe¬ 
den, Poland, and Russia ” The triumphs of apos¬ 
tolic zeal were repeated in the iron age of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and the northern and eastern regions of 
Europe submitted to a religion, more .different 
in tbecory than in practice, .from the worship of 
thefr native idols. A laudable ambition excited 
the monks, both of Germany and Greece, to visit 
thetents and hubs of the Barbarians: poverty^ 
hardBbip8, and dangers, were the lot of the first 
missionaries V their courage was active and patient; 
their motive pure and meritorious: their present, 
reward consisted in the testimony of their con- 

n ConsulttheLatin text, or English version, of Mosheim’s ex¬ 
cellent history of tbe church, underthe first head or section of each 
of these Motoric*; 
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science tod the respect of a grateful people; but chap. 
the fruitful harvest of their toils was inherited 
and enjoyed by the proud and wealthy prelates 
of ’succeeding times. The first conversions were 
free and spontaneous: an holy life and an elo¬ 
quent tongue were the only arms of the mission¬ 
aries ; but the domestic fables of the Pagans were 
silenced by the miracles and visions of the stran¬ 
gers; and the favourable temper of the chiefs was 
accelerated by the dictates of vanity and interest. 

The leaders of nations, who were saluted with-the 
titles of kings and saints 79 , held it lawful tod 
pious to impose the Catholic faith on their sub¬ 
jects and neighbours: the coast of the Baltic, 
from Holstein to the golf of Finland,, was in¬ 
vaded under the standard of the crow ; and the 
reign of idolatry was dosed by the conversion of 
Lithuania in the 'fourteenth century.. Yet truth 
and candour must acknowledge, that the con¬ 
version of the North imparted many temporal 
benefits both to the old and the new, Christians. 

The rage of war, inherent to the human species, 
could not he headed by the evangelic precepts 
of charity and peace ; and the ambition of Ca¬ 
tholic princes has renewed in every age the ca¬ 
lamities of hostile contention. But the admis¬ 
sion of the Barbarians into the pale of civil tod 
ecclesiastical society delivered Europe from the 

7 # In the year 1000, the ambassadors of St. Stephen rece ived front 
Pope Silvester the title of King of Hungary, with a diadem; of 
Greek workmanship.. It had been designed for the duke of Po¬ 
land : but the Poles, by .their own confession r were yet too barbar¬ 
ous to deserve on angelica l end apetiokcal crown. (K atone. Hist. 

Cfitic. Regum Stirpis Arpadiana, tom. i. p. I—VO.). 
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CHAP, depredations, by sea and land, of the Normans, 
the Hungarians, and the Russians, who learned 
to spare their brethren and cultivate their posses- 
. sions. 80 . The establishment of law and order was 
promoted by the influence of the clergy; and the 
rudiments of art and science were introduced 
into the savage 1 countries of the globe. The " 
liberal piety of the Russian princes engaged in 
their service the most skilful of. the Greeks, to 
decorate the cities and instruct the inhabitants : 
the dome and the paintings of St. Sophia, were 
rudely copied in the churches of Kiow and. Novo- 
gorpd : . the writings of the fathers were trans¬ 
lated into the Sclavonic idiom; and three hun¬ 
dred noble youths were invited or compelled to 
attend the lessons of the college of Jaroslaus. It 
should appear that Russia might have derived an 
early and rapid improvement from her peculiar 
connection with the church and state of Constan¬ 
tinople, which in that age iso justly despised the 
ignorance of the Latins. Rut the Byzantine 
nation was servile, solitary, and verging to an 
hasty decline: after the fall of Kiow, the navi¬ 
gation of the Borysthenes* was forgotten; the 
great princes of Wolodomir and Moscow were 
separated from the sea apd Christendom; and th<** 

j »? LUtet? to the exultations of Adamof Bremen (A. D. 1080), 
'■■of which thesnbstance is agreeable p trmh : Eeee illa feroei<nima 
Daaorpm, Sec, rt*tk> .. t jamdudum novit in Dei laodibus Ai-, 

: Wiihl retonare .. . Ecce populus ille piraticus. .. suis nunc 
feSfcu* cotrtentas eat Eoee patriiborribilis semper inaceessa 
propter cuhuin. J jdoionira.-,.. . pradicetores ventatis ubique certatim 
ad/nittit, See, Stftl (de Sitft D&fiias, -g^C: p, 40, 41. «jiit. Elzevir : Ji 
curious arid original prospect of the north of Europe, and the in¬ 
troduction of Christianity.), 
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divided monarchy was oppressed by the ignominy 
and blindness of Tartar servitude The Scla¬ 
vonic and Scandinavian kingdoms, which had been 
converted by the Latin missionaries, were exposed, 
it is true, to the spiritual jurisdiction and temporal 
claims of the popes “; but they were united, in 
'language and religious worship, with each other, 
and with Rome; they imbibed the free and gene¬ 
rous spirit of the European republic, and gradu¬ 
ally shared the light of knowledge which arose on 
the western world. 


m The great princes removed iii 11.56 from Kiow, which was 
ruined liy the Tartars in 1240. Moscow became the seat of em¬ 
pire in the xivth century. See the 1 st and 2d volumes of Le¬ 
vesque’s History, and Mr. Coxe's Travels into the North, tom. i. 
p. 241, Slc. 

®* The ambassadors of St. Stephen had used the reverential ex¬ 
pressions of regnur/i Malum, dtUtam d'edfrnham, &c. which were 
most rigorously interpreted by Gregory VIL j and the Hungarian 
Catholics are distressed between the sanctity of the pppe and the- 
independence of the crown (Katona, Hist. Critica, tom. i. p. 20— 
2$. tom. ii. p. 304. 346. 360, &c.). 
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CHAP. LVI. 

The Saracens, Franks, and Greeks, in Italy .— 
First Adventures and Settlement of the Nor¬ 
mans.—Character and Conquests of Robert 
Guiscard, Duke of Apulia.—Deliverance of 
Sicily by his Brother Roger .— Victories of 
Robert over the Emperors of the East and 
West. Roger, King of Sicily, invades Africa 
and Greece.—The Emperor Manuel Comnenus. 

Wars of the Greeks, and Normans. — Ex¬ 
tinction of the Normans. 

°Lvf' three great natioDS °f the world, the Greeks, 
the Saracens, and, the Franks, encountered each 
Conflgof other on the theatre. of Italy \ The southern 
cehs. La- provinces, which now compose the kingdom of 

Greeksfin .^pfe 8 * were subject, for the most part, to the 
Italy. ' : 3 

A L), 840 

—1017 1 ^* c 8 enera l history of Italy in the ixth and xth centuries, 

I may properly refer to the vth, vithj’and viith books of Sigonius 
de Segno Italia: (in the second volume of his works, Milan 1732 .); 
the Annals of Baronius, with the Criticism of Pagi; rite viith an<^* 
i iiith books of the Istoria Civile del Regno di Napoli of Giannone; 
the viith and viiith volumes (the octavo edition) of the Annali 
d’ltalia of Muratori, and tjae 2d volume of the AbregO Chronolo- 
•giqtie of M. de St. Marc, a work which, under a superficial title,, 
contains much genuine learning arid’ industry. But' my long-ac- 
customed reader will give me credit for saying,' that I myself have 
ascended to the fountain-head, as often as such ascent could be 
either profitable or possible; and’‘that. I have diligently turned 
over the originals in the first volumes of Muratori’s' great collection 
of the Serif toret linum /laUatrunr. 
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Lombard dukes and princes of Beneventum ! ; so 
powerful in war, that they checked for a moment 
the genius of Charlemagne; so liberal in peace, 
that they maintained in their capital an academy 
of thirty-two philosophers and grammarians. The 
division of this flourishing state produced the rival 
principalities of Benevento, Salerno, and Capua; 
and the thoughtless ambition or revenge of the 
competitors invited the Saracens to the ruin of 
their common, inheritance. During a calamitous 
period of two hundred years, Italy was exposed to 
a repetition of wounds, which the invaders were 
not capable of healing by the union and tran¬ 
quillity of a perfect conquest. Their frequent and 
almost annual squadrons issued from the port of 
Palermo, and were entertained with too much in¬ 
dulgence by the Christians of Naples: the more 
formidable fleets were prepared on the African* 
coast; .and even the Arabs of Andalusia were 
sometimes tempted to assist or oppose the Mos¬ 
lems of an adverse sect. In the revolution of 
human events, a new ambuscade was concealed in 
the Caudinc forks, the fields of Cannai were be¬ 
dewed a seeond time with the blood of the Afri¬ 
cans, and the sovereign of Rome again attacked or 
defended the walls of Capua and Tarentum, A 
colony of Saracens had been planted at Bari, 
which commands the entrance of the Adriatic 
gulf; ami their impartial depredations provoked 

e Camttlo Pellegrino, a learned Capuan of the Jail century, has 
illustrated die history of the dutchy of Benevenmtn, in his two 
books, Historia Principum Lortgobarrloram, in the Scriptores ot 
Muratori, tom. ii. p*» i, p- SSJ—34*■ and tom. v. p. 1*9 -24 >• 
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chap, the resentment, and conciliated the union, of the 
two emperors. An offensive alliance was con¬ 
cluded between Basil the Macedonian, the first of 
his race, and Lewis the great-grandson of Charfe- 
magne ’; and each party supplied the deficiencies 
of his associate. It would have been imprudent in 
the Byzantine monarch to transport his stationary 
troops of Asia to an Italian campaign; and the 
Latin arms would have been insufficient if his 
superior navy had not occupied the. mouth of the 
gulf. The fortress of Bari was invested by the in¬ 
fantry of the Franks, and by the cavalry and gal- 
Conqitcsl. lies of the Greeks; and, after a defence of four 
years, the Arabian emir submitted to the clemency 
of Lewis, who commanded in person the operations 
of the siege. This important conquest had been 
atchieved by the concord of the East and West; 
•but their recent amity was soon embittered by the 
mutual complaints of jealousy and pride. The 
Greeks assumed as their own the merit of the con¬ 
quest and the pomp of the triumph; extolled the 
greatness of their powers, and affected to deride the 
intemperance and sloth of the handful of Barba¬ 
rians who appeared under the banners of the Car- 
lovingian prince. His reply is expressed with the 
eloquence of indignation and truth: “ We confess 
“ the magnitude of your preparations,” says the 
great-grandson of Charlemagne. “ Your armies 
“ were Indeed as numerous as a cloud of summer 
“ locusts, who darken the day, flap their wings, 

“ and, after a short flight, tumble weary and 
“ breathless to the ground. , like them, ye sunk 

. ' See Constantin. Pqiphyrogeo. de IRwinaiJm^ 1. ii. e. xi. in 
’ fit. Basil, e. M.'p. 1 $ 1 . ■ * ' - 
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“ after a feeble effort; ye were vanquished by CHAP. 
“ vour own cowardice; jind withdrew from the , LV1 
“ scene of action to injure and despoil our Chris- 
“ tian subjects of the Sclavonian coast. We 
“ were few in number, and why were we few ? 

“ because, after a tedious expectation of your 
“ arrival, I had dismissed my host, and retained 
“ only a chosen band of warriors to continue the 
“ blockade of the city. If they indulged their 
“ hospitable feasts in the face of danger and 
“ death, did these feasts abate the vigour of their 
“ enterprise ? Is it by your fasting that the walls 
“ of Bari have been overturned ? Did not these 
“ valiant Franks, diminished as they were by lan- 
“ guor and fatigue, intercept and vanquish the 
“ three most powerful emirs of the Saracens ? 

“ and did not their defeat precipitate the fall of 
“ the city ? Bari is now fallen; Tarentum trcm- 
“ bles; Calabria will be delivered; and, if we 
“ command the sea, the island of Sicily may be 
“ rescued from the hands of the infidels. My 
“ brother, (a name most offensive to the vanity 
“ of the Greek,) accelerate your naval succours, 

“ respect your allies, and distrust your flatterers 


( These lofty hopes were soon extinguished by n cw pro- 
the death of Lewis, and the decay of the Carlo- 


vingian house; and whoever might deserve the ^ 
honour, the Greek emperors, Basil, and his son 


T^eo, secured the advantage, ’ of the reduction of 


4 The original epistle of the emperor Lewis II. to the emperor 
Basil, a curious record of the age, liras first published by Baronins 
(Anna!. Eccles. A. D. 871,.N" 51—71.), from the Vatican MS. of 
Erchempert, or rather of tjie anonymous historian of Salerno. 
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CHAP. Bari The Italians of ApuHa and Calabria were 

LVI J 

persuaded or compelled to acknowledge their 

supremacy, and an ideal line from mount Gar- 
ganus to the bay of Salerno, leaves the far greater 
part of the kingdom of Naples,.' under the do¬ 
minion of the Eastern empire. Beyond that 
line, the dukes or republics of Amalfi 5 and 
Naples, who lrad never forfeited their voluntary 
allegiance, rejoiced in the neighbourhood of their 
lawful sovereign; and Amalfi was enriched by 
supplying Europe with the produce, and manu¬ 
factures of Asia. But the Lombard princes of 
Betievento, Salerno, and Capua 6 , were reluc¬ 
tantly tom from the communion of the Latin 
.world, and too often violated their oaths.of ser¬ 
vitude and tribute. The city of Bari rose to 
dignity and wealth, as the metropolis of the new 
theme or province of Lombardy; the title of pa¬ 
trician, and afterwards the singular name of Ca- 
tapan\ was assigned to the supreme governor; 

s See an excellent Dissertation lie Republic! Amalphitana, in 
the Appendix (p. 1—42.) of Henry Brencman’s Historia Pandecta- 
rum (Tnyecii ad Rhemun, 1722, in 4to,). 

6 Your master, says Nicephorus, has given aid and protection 
principibus Capuano et Beneventano, servis meis, quos oppugnarc 
dispono ..... Nova (potius note) res est qubd eorum patres et arji 
nostro Imperio tribute dedftnmt (Liutprand, in Legat.' p. 484.). 
Salerno is not mentioned, yet the prince changed his party about 
the same time, and Csraillo Pellegrino (Script. Her. Ital. tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 285.), has nicely discerned this change in the style of the 
anonymous Chronicle. On the rational ground ofhistpryand Ian' 
guage, Liutprand (p. 480.) had asserted the Latin claim to Apulia 
and; Calabria. 

1 See thp Greek and Latin Glossaries of Du Carage (l^wieww, cola- 
potttj), and his notes on the Alexias (p.27S.). Against thecontem- 
porary notion; which dei^sjt &oml^awi^j^o.ejjSitir; he treat', 
it as a corruption of the Latin cgptianem- Yet M. 'd# St. Marc has 
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*vSiid the policy both of the church and state was chap. 
modelled in exact subordination to the throne 
of Constantinople.. As long as the sceptre was 
disputed by the princes of Italy, their efforts were 
feeble and adverse; and the Greeks resisted or 
eluded the forces of Germany, which descended 
from the Alps under the Imperial standard 
of the Othos, The first and greatest of those 
Saxon princes was compelled to relinquish the 
siege of Bari: the second, after the loss of his 
stoutest bishops and barons escaped with honour 
from the bloody field of Crotona. On that day Defeat of 
the scale of war was turned against the Franks 
by the valour of the Saracens u . These corsairs 
had indeed been driven by the Byzantine fleets 
from the fortresses and coasts of Italy; but a 
sense of interest was more prevalent than super¬ 
stition or resentment,-and the caliph of Egypt 
had transported forty thousand Moslems to the 
aid of his- Christian ally. The successors of 
Basil amused themselves with the belief, that the 
conquest of Lombardy had been atchieved, and 
was still preserved, by; the justice of their laws, 
the virtues of their ministers, and the gratitude 
|flf a people whom they had rescued from anarchy 

accurately observed (Abrege Chronoiogtque, tom. ii. p. 9S4.) that 
in this age the capitanei were not.captairu, but-only nobles of the 
first rank, the great valvassors of Italy. 

6 Ov tiovw ita mAtfuav rngtSps trerarftmm to ramnp v*irt*y* to 
•Saw (the Lombards), aAAa mu e/fximif xgvfepwo’t mu Juwuoewp iou 
Xf’i eo Tirr i tmtums rt rots WfOoofxo/jormt TtftxtptgQiitvat ireu np tKtpStgw 
atrrott wmons Tf JooA«ia», mi mr iUw fogatojutup X a S , £ l> t arot (LeOH. 

Tactic, c. xv. p. 471.). The little Chronicle of flcnc venture (tom. ii. 
pars i. p. 980.) gives a far different character of the Greeks during 
■the five years (A. D. 89 J--S 96 .} that Leo was master of the city. 
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CHAP, and oppression. A series of rebellions might dart 
a ray of truth into the 1 palace of Constantinople; 
and the illusions of flattery were dispelled by the 
easy and rapid success of the'Norman adven¬ 
turers: 

Anec- The revolution of human affairs had produced 
in Apulia and Calabria, a melancholy contrast 
between the age of Pythagoras and the tenth 
century of the Christian sera. At the former period, 
the coast of Great Greece (as it was then styled) 
was planted with free and opulent cities: these 
cities were peopled with soldiers, artists, and 
philosophers; and the military strength of Ta- 
rentum, Sybaris, or Crotona, was not inferior to 
that of a powerful kingdom. At the second 
sera, these once flourishing provinces were clouded 
with ignorance, impoverished by tyranny, and de¬ 
populated by Barbarian war; nor can we severely 
accuse the exaggeration of a contemporary, that 
a fair and ample district was rednced to the 
same desolation which had covered the earth after 
the general deluge 9 . Among the hostilities of 
the Arabs, the Franks, and the Greeks, in the 
southern Italy, I shall select two or three anec- 

A.n. S7,i. dotes expressive of their national manners. 1. It c 
was the amusement of the Saracens to profane, as 
well as to pillage, the monasteries mid churches. 

® Calabriam adeunt, cam quo inter te divisam teperientts lun- 
ditas depopulate sunt (or depopularunt), it* ut deserta sit veiut in 
■dihim. Such is the text of Herempert, or Erchempert, according ■ 
to the two editions of Caratccidi (Ref. Italic. Script tom.-r. pis.) 
end Camille Pellegrino (tom. ri, pars i. p. 246.). Both ma" ex- ’ 
trrmrly scarce, when they were reprinted be Muratoti. 
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At the siege of Salerno, a Musulman chief spread char 
"TKis couch on the communion-table, and on that IAI 
altar sacrificed each night the virginity of a 
Ch'rtstian nun. As he wrestled with a reluctant 
maid, a beam in the roof was accidentally or des¬ 
irously thrown down on his head; and the death 
of the lustful emir was imputed to the wrath of 
Christ, which was at length awakened to the de¬ 
fence of his faithful spouse 10 . 2. The Saracens A D 874 
besieged the cities of Bencventum and Capua: 
after a vain appeal to the successors of Charle¬ 
magne, the Lombards implored the clemency and 
aid of the Greek emperor". A fearless citizen 
dropt from the walls, passed the intrenehments, 
accomplished his commission, and fell into the 
hands of the Barbarians, as he was returning with 
the welcome news. They commanded him to as¬ 
sist their enterprise, and deceive his countrymen, 
with the assurance that wealth and honours should 
be the reward of his falsehood, and that his sin¬ 
cerity would be punished with immediate death. 

He affected to yield, but as soon as he was con¬ 
ducted within hearing of the Christians on the 
rampart, “ Friends and brethren,” he cried with a 

I 10 Baronius (Annal. Ecelcs. A. D. 874, N°. 2.) has drawn this 
story from a MS. of Erchempert, who died at Capua only fifteen 
years after the event. But the cardinal was deceived by a false title, 
and we can only quote the anonymous Chronicle of Salerno (Parali- 
t pomena, c. 110,), composed towards the end of the xth century, and 
published in the second volume of Muiaiori’s Collection. See the 
Dissertations of Camiilo Pellegrino, tom. ii. pars i.p.231—281, itc. 

31 ConstantinePorphyrogenitus.fin Vit.Basil, c.$8. p. 183.)«the 
original author of this story. He places it under the reigns of Basil 
arid Lewis II. $ yet the reduction of Bencventum by the Greeks is 
/lated A. D. 891, after the decease of both of those princes. 
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C HAP. loud voice, “ be bold and patient, maintain the 
“ city; your sovereign is informed of your distress, 
“ and your deliverers are at hand. 1 know my 
“ doom, and commit my wife and childmi to ybfar 
“ gratitude." Tlie rage of the Arabs confirmed 
his evidence; and the self-devoted patriot was 
transpierced with an hundred spears. He deserves 
to live in the memory of the virtuous, but the 
repetition of the same story in ancient and modem 
times, may sprinkle some doubts on the reality of 
A'D. 930 . this generous deed 1 ®. 3. The recital of a third 
incident may provoke a smile amidst the horrors 
of war. Theobald, marquis of Camerino and 
Spoleto 1 ", supported the rebels of Beneventum; 
and his wanton cruelty was not incompatible in 
that age with the character of an hero. His 
captives of the Greek nation or party were cas¬ 
trated without mercy, and the outrage was aggra¬ 
vated by a cruel jest, that he wished to present 
the emperor with a supply of eunuchs, the most 
precious ornaments of the Byzantine court. The 

1! In the year 663, the same tragedy is described by Paul the 
Deacon (de Gestis Langobard. 1, v. c. 7,8. p. 870,871 ■ edit.Grot), un¬ 
der the walls of the same city of Beneventum. But the actors are 
different, and the guilt is imputed to the Greeks themselves, which 
in the Byzantine edition is applied to the Saracens. In the latef 
war in Germany, M. D’Assas, a French officer of the regiment of 
Auvergne, is said to have devoted himself in a similar manner. 
His behaviour is the more heroic, as mete silence was required 
by the enemy Who had made him prisoner (Voltaire, Siecle de 
Louis XV. c. 33. tom. ix. p. 178 .). 

13 Theobald, who is styled Hem by Liutpraad, was properly 
duke of Spoleto and marquis of Camerino, from the year 926 to 
935. The title and office of marquis (commander of the march or 
frontier) was introduced into Italy by the French emperors (Abregf 
Chrnnologique, tom. ii. p. 64i— 732 , &c.). 
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garrison of a castle had been defeated m a sally, chap. 
and the .prisoners were sentenced to the cus- 
tomary operation. But the sacrifice was dis¬ 
turbed by the intrusion of a frantic female, who, 
with bleeding cheeks, dishevelled hair, and im¬ 
portunate clamours, compelled the marquis to 
listen to her complaint. “ Is it thus,” she cried, 

“ye magnanimous heroes, that ye wage war 
“ against women, against women who have never 
“ injured ye, and whose only arms are the dis- 
“ taff and the loom?” Theobald denied the 
charge, and protested, that, since the Amazons, 
he had never heard of a female war. “ And 
“ how,” she furiously exclaimed, “ can you at- 
“ tack us more directly, how can you wound 
“ us in a more vital party than by robbing our 
“ husbands of what we most dearly cherish, the 
“ source of our joys, and the hope of our pos¬ 
terity? The plunder of our flocks and herds 
“ I have endured without a murmur, but this 
“ fatal injury, this irreparable loss, subdues my 
“ patience, and calls aloud on the justice of hea- 
“ ven and earth.” A general laugh applauded 
her eloquence; the savage Franks, inaccessible to 
pity, were moved by her ridiculous, yet rational, 

^despair; and with the deliverance of the cap¬ 
tives, she obtained the restitution of her effects. 

As she returned in triumph to tl$ castle, she 
was overtaken by a messenger, to enquire, in the 
name of Theobald, what punishment should be 
inflicted on her husband, were.be again taken 
in arms? “ Should such,” she answered without 
hesitation, “ be his guilt and misfortune, he has 
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CHAP. “ eyes, and a nose, and hands, and feet. These 
^J^ 1, , “ are his own, and these he may deserve to forMt” 
“by his personal offences. But let my lord be 
“pleased to spare what his little handmaid pre- 
“ sumes to claim as her peculiar and lawful pro- 
“ perty u .” 

Origin of The establishment of the Normans in the 
mans hi" kingdoms of Naples and Sicily u , is an event 
ItaJy, ^ ^ most romantic in its origin, and in its conse¬ 
quences most important both to Italy and the 
Eastern empire. The broken provinces of the 
Greeks, Lombards, and Saracens, were exposed 
to every invader, and every sea and land were 
invaded by the adventurous spirit of the Scan¬ 
dinavian pirates. After a long indulgence of 
rapine and slaughter, a fair and ample territory 
was accepted, occupied, and named, by the Nor¬ 
mans of France; they renounced their gods for 
the God of the Christians 16 ; and the dukes 

H Liutprand, Hist. 1. iv. c, iv. in the Reruni Italic..Script, tom., 
i. pars i. p. 453, 454. Should the licentiousness of the tale be 
questioned, I may exclaim, with poor Sterne, that it is hard if I 
may not transcribe with caution, what a bishop could write with¬ 
out scruple. What if I had translated, ut viris.certetis testiculos 
amputare, in quibus nostri corporis refocillatio, .&c. 1 

15 The original monuments of the Normans in Italy are collected 
in the vth volume of Muratori; and among these we may dis¬ 
tinguish the poem' of William Apulus (p. 245—278.) and the his¬ 
tory of Galfridns (Jeffrey) Malaterra (p. 537—607.)., Both were 
natives of Fratwe, but they wrote on the spelt, in the age of the 
first conquerors (before A.D. 110Q), and with the spirit of freemen.' 
It is needless to recapitulate the compilers and critics of Italian 
history. Sigonius, Baroniua, Pagi, Giannonc, Muratori, St. Marc, 
kc. whom I have always consulted, and never copied. 

18 Some, of the first converts were baptised ten or twelve times, 
for the sake of the white garment usually given at this ceremony. 
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. of Normandy acknowledged themselves the vas- 
. sals of the successors of Charlemagne and Capet. 
The savage fierceness which they had brought 
froth" the snowy mountains of Norway, was refined, 
without being corrupted, in a wanner climate; 
the companions of Rollo insensibly mingled with 
the natives; they imbibed the manners, lan¬ 
guage 11 , and gallantry, of the French nation; 
and, in a martial age, the Normans might claim 
the palm of valour and glorious atchievements. 
Of the fashionable superstitions, they embraced 
with ardour the pilgrimages of Rome, Italy, and 
the Holy Land. In this active devotion, their 
minds and bodies were invigorated by exercise: 
danger was the incentive, novelty the recom- 
pencc; and the prospect of the world was decorated 
by wonder, credulity, and ambitious hope. They 
confederated for their mutual defence: and the 
robbers of the Alps, who had been allured by the 
garb of a pilgrim, were often chastised by the arm 
•of a warrior. In one of these pious visits to the 
cavern of Mount Garganus in Apulia, which had 

At the funeral of Rollo, the gifts to monasteries for the repose 
of his soul were accompanied by a sacrifice of one hundred cap¬ 
tives. But in a generation or two, the national change was pure 
aid general. 

W The Danish language was still spoken by the Normans of 
Bayeux on the sea-coaBt, at a time (A. D. p40.) when it was al¬ 
ready forgotten at Rouen,, in the court and capita], Quern (Ri¬ 
chard 1.) confestim pater Baiocas mittens Botoni militia su® prin- 
^cipi nutriendum tradidit, ut, ibi lingtii eruditus DanicA, suis exte- 
risque hominibus sciret aperte dare responsa (Wilhelm. Gemeti- 
censis de Ducibtfs Normannis, L iti. c. 8 . p. 823. edit. Camden). 
Of the vernacular and favourite idiom of William the Conqueror 
( A. D. i«SSV%Men (Opera, tom. ii. p. l 6 « 0 -l 6 i 6 .) has given a 
'Hrciinen,obs 6 iete and obscure even to antiquarians and lawjeis. 

vol x: 5 . S 
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CHAP, been sanctified by the apparition of the archangel 
Michael'", they were accosted by a stranger in 
the Greek habit, but who soon revealed himself 
as a rebel, a fugitive, and a mortal foe of 'the 
Greek empire. His name was Melo; a noble 
citizen of Bari, who, after an unsuccessful revolt, 
was compelled to seek new allies and avengers 
of his country. The bold appearance of the 
Normans revived his hopes and solicited his con¬ 
fidence: they listened to the complaints, and 
still more to the promises, of the patriot. The 
assurance of wealth demonstrated the justice of 
his cause; and they viewed, as the inheritance 
of the brave, the fruitful land which was op¬ 
pressed by effeminate tyrants. On their return 
to Normandy, they kindled a spark of enter¬ 
prise, and a small but intrepid band was freely 
associated for the deliverance of Apulia. They 
passed the Alps by separate roads, and in the 
disguise of pilgrims; but in the neighbourhood 
of Home they were saluted by the chief of Bari,' 
who supplied the more indigent with arms and 
horses, and instantly led them to the field of 
action. In the first conflict, their valour pre¬ 
vailed ; but in the second engagement they were 
overwhelmed by the numbers and military en¬ 
gines of the Greeks, and indignantly retreated 
with their faces to the enemy. The unfortunate 

18 See Leandro Alberti (Deacrizione d’ltalia, p 250.) and Ba-\ 
roni.ua (A. D. 4$)3> N° 43.). If the archangel inherited, the temple 
and oracle, perhaps the cavern, of old Calchas the soothsayer 
(Strab. Qeograph. 1. vi. p. 435, 436.) the Catholics (on this occa¬ 
sion) have surpassed the Greeks in the elegance of their super¬ 
stition. . 
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Melo ended Ins life, a suppliant at the court of chap. 
(Germany: his Norman followers, excluded from 
their native, and their promised land, wandered 
aifiohg the hills and vallies of Italy, and earned 
their daily subsistence by the sword. To that for¬ 
midable sword, the princes of Capua, Betteventum, 

Salerno, and Naples, alternately appealed in their 
domestic quarrels; the superior spirit and disci¬ 
pline of the Normans gave victory to the side 
which they espoused; and their cautious policy 
observed the balance of power, lest the preponde¬ 
rance of any rival state should render their aid less 
important and their service less profitable. Their 
first asylum was a strong camp in the depth of the 
marshes of Campania; but they were soon endowed 
by the liberality of the duke of Naples with a 
more plentiful and permanent seat. Eight miles F°'‘ n, | a - 
from his residence, as a bulwark against Capua, the a vena, 
town of Aversa was built and fortified for their A D l02!) 
use; and they enjoyed as their own, the corn and 
fruits, the meadows and groves, of that fertile dis¬ 
trict. The report of their success attracted every 
year new swarms of pilgrims and soldiers: the 
poor were urged by necessity; the rich were ex¬ 
cited by hope; and the brave and active spirits of 
Normandy'' were impatient of ease and ambitions 
of renown. . The independent standard of Aversa 
afforded shelter and encouragement to the outlaws 
of the province, to every fugitive who bad escaped 
from the injustice or justice of his superiors; and 
these foreign associates were quickly assimilated in 
manners and language to the Gallic colony. The 
first leader of the Normans was count Rainulf; 
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and, in the origin of society, pre-eminence of rank 
is tlie reward and the proof of superior merit 1! '. 

Since the conquest of Sicily by the Arabs, the 
Grecian emperors had been anxious to regain 
that valuable possession; but their efforts, how¬ 
ever strenuous, had been opposed by the distance 
and the sea. Their costly armaments, after a 
gleam of success, added new pages of calamity 
and disgrace to the Byzantine annals: twenty 
thousand of their best troops were lost in a single 
expedition; and the victorious Moslems derided 
the policy of a nation which entrusted eunuchs 
not only with the custody of their women, but 
with the command of their men “. After a reign 
of two hundred year’s, the Saracens were ruined 
by their divisions 51 . The emir disclaimed the 
authority of the king of Tunis; the people rose 
against the emir; the cities were usurped by 
the chiefs; each meaner rebel was independent 
in his village or castle; and the weaker of two 
rival brothers implored the friendship of the. Chris¬ 
tians. In every service of danger the Normans were 

See the 1 st book ofWilliam Apuhts. His words are applica¬ 
ble to every swarm of Barbarians and freebooters 1 
Si vicinorum quis pemitiosiis ad illos ‘ 

Confugiebat, cum gratanter suscipicbant: 

Moribus et lingu$ quoscumquc venire videbant 
' Informant proprii ; gens cfficiatur ut una. 

And elsewhere, of the native adventurers of Normandy: 

Pars parat, exiguae vel opps aderant quia nulkc : 

Pars, quia dc tnagnis majora subirc volcbant. 

*> Liutprand in Legatiotre, p. 485. Pagi has illustrated this 
event from the MS. history of the deacon Leo (tom. iv. A. D. 
965, N«, 17—19.), 

51 Sec the Arabian Chronicle of Sicily, apud Mura tori Script. 
Rerun! Ital. tom i. p. 253. 
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prompt and useful; and five hundred blights, or 
warriors on horseback, were enrolled by Arduin, 
the agent and interpreter of the Greeks, under 
the standard of Maniaces, governor of Lombardy. 
Before their landing, the brothers were recon¬ 
ciled; the union of Sicily and Africa was re¬ 
stored ; and the island was guarded to the water’s 
edge. The Normans led the van, and the Arabs 
of Messina felt the valour of an untried foe. In 
a second action, the emir of Syracuse was unhorsed 
and transpierced by the iron arm of William 
of Hautevillc. In a third engagement, his in-, 
trepid companions discomfited the host of sixty 
thousand Saracens, and left, the Greeks no more 
than the labour of the pursuit: a splendid vic¬ 
tory ; but of which the pen of the historian may 
divide the merit with the lance of the Normans. 
It is, however, true, that they essentially promoted 
the success of Maniaces, who reduced thirteen 
cities, and the greater part of Sicily, under the 
obedience of the emperor. But his military fame 
was sullied by ingratitude and tyranny. In the 
division of the spoil, the deserts of his brave 
auxiliaries were forgotten; and neither their ava¬ 
rice nor their' pride could brook this injurious 
treatment. They complained, by the mouth of 
their interpreter: their complaint was disregarded; 
their interpreter was scourged; the sufferings 
were his; the insult and resentment belonged to 
those whose sentiments he had delivered. Vet 
they dissembled till they had obtained, or stolen^ 
a safe passage to the Italian continent: their 
brethren of Aversa sympathised in their indigt 
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chap, nation, and the province of Apulia was invaded as 
the forfeit of the debt". Above twenty years 
Their con- after the first emigration, the Normans took the 
Apulia^ field with no more than seven hundred horse ahd 
A J* I 040 five hundred foot; and after the recall of the 
Byzantine legions 33 from the Sicilian war, their 
. numbers are magnified to the amount of three¬ 
score thousand men. Their herald proposed the 
option of battle or retreat; “ of battle,” was the 
unanimous cry of the Normans; and one of 
their stoutest warriors, with a stroke of his fist, 
felled to the ground the horse of the Greek mes¬ 
senger. He was dismissed with a fresh horse; 
the' insult was congealed from the Imperial 
troops; but in two successive battles they were 
more fatally instructed of the prowess of their 
adversaries. In the plains of Cannae, the Asiatics 
fled before the adventurers, of France; the duke 
of Lombardy Was made prisoner; the Apulians 
acquiesced in a new dominion; and the four 
places of Bari, Otranto, Brundusium, and Taren- 
tum, were alone saved in the shipwreck of the 
Grecian fortunes. From this sera we may date 
the establishment of the Norman power, which 
soon eclipsed the infant colony of Aversa. Twelve 

44 Jeffrey Malaterra, who relates the Sicilian war, and 
, conquest of Apulia (1. i. c. 7, 8, 9- 19-). The same events 

are described by Cedrenus (tom. u. p. 741—743, 755, 756.) 
and Zonaras (tom. ii. p, 237, 838.); and the Greeks are 
so hardened to disgrace, that their narratives are impartial 
enough. 

45 Cedrenus specifies the roypa of the Obsequium (Phrygia), 
and thejMfo, of dhe Thracesians (Lydia; consult Constantine de 
Thematibus, i. 3, 4. with Delisle’s map); and afterwards names 
the Pisidians and Lycaonians with the fcederati. C 
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counts 54 wCre chosen by the popular suffrage; and 
age, birth, and merit, were the motives of their 
choice. The tributes of their peculiar districts were 
appropriated to their use; and each count erected 
a fortress in the midst of his lands, and at the head 
of his vassals. In the centre of the province, the 
common habitation of Melphi was reserved as the 
metropolis and citadel of the republic ; an house 
and separate quarter was allotted to each of the 
twelve counts; and the national concerns were re¬ 
gulated by this military senate. The first of his 
peers, their president and general, was entitled 
count of Apulia; and this dignity was conferred on 
William of the iron arm, who, in the language of 
the age, is styled ; a lion in battle, a lamb in society, 
and an angel in council The manners of his 

Oranes coliveniunt; ft bis sex nobiliorcs, 

Quos genus et gravitas morum decora bat et arias, 

Elegerc duces. Provectis ad comitatum 
His alii patent. Comitatus noincn honoris 
Quo donantur crat.’ Hi totas undique terra# 

Divisere sibi, ni sors inimica repugnet; 

Singula proponent loca qua: contingent sorte 
Cuique duci debent; et quisque tributa locoruin. 

And after speaking of Melphi, William Apulus adds, 

Pro numero comiturn bis sex statucre plateas 
Atque domus comitum totidem fabricantur in urbe. 

Il,eo Ostiensis (1. ii. c. 67.) enumerates the divisions of the Apulian 
cities, which it is needless to repeat. 

Gulielm. Apulus, 1. il. c 12. according to the reference of 
Giannone (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 31.), which 1 cannot 
verify in the original. The Apulian praises indeed his valuta» 
wet, prohibit arum, and vtoida virtue; and declares that; had he 
lived, no poet could have equalled bis merits (1. i. p. 258. 1. ii. 
p. 25JJ.). He was bewailed by the Notmans, quippe qui tanti 
consjlii virum (says Malaterra, 1. i. c. 12. p. 562.), tam omtis stre- 
nuum, tam sibi muniheum, afi&bilcm, morigeratum, ulterias *e 
Jiabere diffidebant. b 
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countrymen are fairly delineated by a contempo¬ 
rary and national historian *. “ The Normans,” 
says Malaterra, “ are a cunning and revengeful 
“ people; eloquence and dissimulation appear to 
“be their hereditary qualities: they can stoop 
“ to flatter ; but unless they are curbed by the 
“ restraint of law, they indulge the licentiousness 
“ of nature and passion. Their princes affect the 
“ praise of popular munificence; the people observe 
“ the medium, or rather blend the extremes, of 
“ avarice and prodigality; and, in their eager thirst 
“ of wealth and dominion, they despise whatever 
“ they possess, and hope whatever they desire. 
“ Arms and horses, the luxury of dress, the exer- 
“ cises of hunting and hawking ”, are the delight 
“ of the Normans; but, oh pressing occasions, they 
“ can endure with incredible patience the incle- 
“ mency of every climate, and the toil and absti- 
“ nence of a military life*.” , 

The Normans of Apulia were seated on the 
verge of the two empires; and, according to the 
policy of the hour, they accepted the investiture 
of their lands froip the sovereigns of Germany 
or Constantinople. But the firmest title of these 
adventurers, was the fight of conquest: they nei- 

56 The gens astutissima, injuriamn) ullrix .. adukri sciens 
.... eloqucntiis ioaervieus, of Malaferra; (i. i. c. 3 . p. 550.), are 
expressive of the popular and proverbial character of the Normans. 

27 The hunting and hawking more properly belong to the </«- 
sccndanli of the Norwegian sailors; though they might import 
from Norway and Iceland the finest casts offalcons. 

** W* may compare this portrait with that of William of 
Walmsbuty (de Gestis Anfcfarum, 1. ill p. 10J, 102.), wbpappre- 
vi****, like a philosophic lijstorian, the vices and virtues of the Sax. 
ous add Normans. Erj^rf wasasjtuvdly a g^^hy the csqdquest. 
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ther loved nor trusted; they were neither trusted CHAP, 
nor beloved: the, contempt of the princes was 
mixed with fear, and the fear of the natives was 
mingled with hatred and resentment. Every ob¬ 
ject of desire, an horse, a woman, a garden, 
tempted and gratified the rapaciousness of the 
strangers iu ; and the avarice of their chiefs was 
only coloured by the more specious names of am¬ 
bition and glory. The twelve counts were some¬ 
times joined in a league of injustice: in their 
domestic quarrels they disputed the spoils of the 
people: the virtues of William were buried in his 
grave; and Drogo, his brother and successor, 
was better qualified to lead the valour, than to 
restrain the violence, of his peers. Under the 
reign of Constantine Monomachus, the policy, 
rather than benevolence, of the Byzantine court, 
attempted to relieve Italy from this adherent mis¬ 
chief, more grievous than a flight of Barba¬ 
rians 30 ; and Argyrus, the son of Melo, was 
invested for this purpose with the most lofty 
titles 31 apd the most ample commission. The 

59, The biographer of St. Leo IX, pours his holy venom on the 
Normans. Videos indisciplinatam et alienam gentem Norman- 
norum, crudeli'et inaudits rnbie,- et plusqoam Pagand impictate, 
iulversus ecclesias Dei in,surgere, passim Christianoa trucidare, &e. 
(Wibert,ei%.). The boneatApuliau (1. ii. p. 259.) says calmly of 
their accuser,"Verb commisceos fallacia. 

The polity of the Greeks, revolt of Maniaces, &c. must be 
Collected from Cedrenus : {tom.u. p. 757, 738.), William Apulus 
(1. i. p. 257, iSi. 1. ii. p. 25,9.), and the two Chronicles of Bari, by 
Lupus Protospata (Maratori, Script. ItaL tom. v. p. 42, 43, 44.),.' 
and an anonymous writer (Antirjuitat. Italia; medii JEvi. tom, i. - 
p. 31—35-j.; TWs laatis>fragment of some value. 

. ** Argyrus'received, says the anonymous Chronicle of Bari, iutr 
perird leuers, FcederatOi ct Patriciates, et Catapani et Vestaui*. In 
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chap, memory of his father might recommend him to 
the Normans ; and he had already engaged their 
voluntary service to quell the revolt of Manias 
and to avenge their own and the public injufy. 
It was the design of Constantine to transplant 
this warlike colony from the Italian provinces 
to the Parian war ; and the son of Melo dis¬ 
tributed among the chiefs the gold arid manu¬ 
factures of Greece, as the first fruits of the Im¬ 
perial bounty. But his arts were baffled by the 
sense and spirit of the conquerors of Apulia: 
his gifts, or at least his proposals, were rejected; 
and they unanimously refused to relinquish their 
Lraguc of possessions and their hopes for the distant prospect 
and tiT of Asiatic fortune. After the means of persuasion 
pTrcsAD. had failed, Argyrus resolved to compel or to 
io4<)— destroy: the Latin powers were solicited against 
the common enemy; and an offensive alliance was 
formed of the pope arid the two emperors of the 
East and W"est. The throne of St. Peter was oc¬ 
cupied by Leo the ninth, a simple saint 3 ®, of a 
temper most apt to deceive himself and the world, 
and whose venerable character would consecrate 
with the name of piety the measures least com¬ 
patible with the practice of religion. His huma- 
* ■ 

,v ■ !' * . } 

his Annals, Murafon (tom* yiii, p. 4#6) »eiy property wads, or in¬ 
terprets; Sevcslatus, the title of Sebastoa or Augustus. But in his 
Antiquities, he was taught by Du Cange to make it a palatine 
office, master of the wardrobe. 

, it A Life of $t. Leo IX., deeply tinged with the passions and 
• prejudices of the age, has been composed by Wibert, printed at 
Paris, 1615, in octavo, and since inserted in the Collections of the 
BoUandists, of Mabitlon, and of Mumtori. The public and pri¬ 
vate history of that pope is diligently treated ty M. de St. Marc. 
(Abrege, tom. ii. p. 140—210. and p. SS—95, second column.). 
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nity was affected by the complaints, perliaps the chap. 
calumnies, of an injured people: the impious 
Normans had interrupted the payment of tithes: 
and* the temporal sword might be lawfully un¬ 
sheathed against the sacrilegious robbers, who 
were deaf to the censures of the church. As a . 
German of noble birth and royal kindred, Leo 
had free access to the court and confidence of die 
emperor Henry the third; and in search of arms 
and allies, his ardent zeal transported him from 
Apulia to Saxony, from the Elbe to the Tiber. 

During these hostile preparations, Argyrus in¬ 
dulged himself in the use of secret and guilty 
weapons: a crowd of Normans became the victims 
of public or private revenge; and the valiant a.D.iosi. 
Drogo was murdered in a church. But his spirit 
survived in his brother Humphrey, the third 
count of Apulia. The assassins were chastised; 
and the son of Melo, overthrown and wounded, 
was driven from the field to hide his shame behind 
the walls of Bari, and to await the tardy succour 
of his allies. 


But the power of Constantine was distracted by Expedi- 
a Turkish war; the mindof Henry was feeble and ‘™' e Leo 
irresolute; and tile pope, instead of repassing the llha 
'Alps with a German army, was accompanied only Normans, 
by a guard of seven hundred Swabians and some 
volunteers of Lorraine. In his long progress from 


Mantua' to Beneventum, a vile and' promiscuous 
multitude of Italians was enlisted under the holy 
standard.-^ tire priest and the robber slept in the 


the expedition of Leo IX. against the Normans. See 
.. -William Apulua (t, and MaWerra (I. i. 
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same tent; the pikes and crosses were intermingled 
in the front; and the martial saint repeated the 
lessons of his youth in the order of march, of 
encampment, and of combat. The Normans of 
Apulia could muster in the field no more than 
three thousand horse, with an handful of infantry; 
the defection of the natives intercepted their pro¬ 
visions and retreat; and their spirit, incapable of 
fear, was chilled for a moment by superstitious awe. 
On the hostile approach of Leo, they knelt with¬ 
out disgrace or reluctance before their spiritual 
father. But the pope was inexorable; his lofty 
Germans affected to deride the diminutive stature 
of their adversaries; and the Normans were in¬ 
formed that death or exile was their only alterna¬ 
tive. Flight they disdained, and, as many of 
them had been three days without tasting food, 
they embraced the assurance of a more easy and 
honourable death. They climbed the hill of Ci- 
vitella, descended into the plain, and charged in 
three divisions the army of the pope. On the 
left, and in the centre, Richard count of A versa, 
and Robert the famous Guiscard, attacked, broke, 
routed, and pursued the Italian multitudes, who 
fought without discipline, and fled without shame. 
A harder trial was reserved for the valour of count 
Humphrey, who led the cavalry of the right wing. 

The Germans 8 * have been described as unskilful 

...* __ 1 

: c. 13, 14, IS. p. 233 ). They are impartial, a* the national, is 
counterbalanced by the clerical, prejudice. . : v ^ % 

» Teiitonici, quia canaries et formadecorOs 

JfeMnttgngie ptoceri corpora iBw, ; 

Corpora derident'Ndmiapnica qtjae hreyipra 
wdebantur. ‘ * ' ' »'--v ' 
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in the management of the horse and lance: but 
on foot they formed a strong and impenetrable 
phalanx; and Neither man, nor steed, nor ar- 
moitr, could resist the . weight of their long and 
two-handed swords. After a severe conflict, they 
were encompassed by the squadrons returning 
from the pursuit; and died iu their ranks with 
the esteem of their foes, and the satisfaction bf 
revenge. The gates of Civitella were shut against 
the flying pope, and he was overtaken by the 
pious conquerors, who kissed his feet, to implore 
his blessing and the .absolution of their sinful vic¬ 
tor)'. The soldiers beheld in their enemy and 
captive the vicar of Christ ; and, though we may 
suppose the policy of the chiefs, it is probable 
that they were infected by the popular supersti¬ 
tion. In the calm of retirement, the well-mean¬ 
ing pope deplored the effusion of Christian blood, 
which must be imputed to his account: he felt 
that he 'had heen the author of sin and scandal; 
and as his undertaking had failed, the indecency 
of his military character was universally con¬ 
demned \ With these dispositions, he listened 
to the offers of a beneficial treaty; deserted an 
alliance which he had preached as the cause of , 

The VerwIofihe ApuHan aie commonly in this strain, though he 
cats himself a. litUe in. the battle.' Two of his simile* from hawlt- 
•wg and sorcery are descriptive of manners. 

Several ^speetable censures or complain is are produced by 
M. de St. Mate {tgm. ii. p. 300 - 204 .). As Peter Dtipiami*, the 
oracle of the times, had denied the popes (lie right of malting war, 
Uie hermit (logons eremi incola) is arraigned, by the cardinal, and 
Baromus (Aniial. Eccles. A.D, !0o3, N® 10 — 17 .) most strenu¬ 
ously assert* the two swords of St. Peter. 
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God; and ratified the past and future conquests 
of the Nqrmans. By whatever hands they had 
been usurped, the provinces of Apulia and Cala¬ 
bria were a part of the donation of Constantine 
aid the patrimony of St. Peter: the grant arid 
the acceptance confirmed the mutual claims of 
the pontiff and the adventurers. They promised 
t<? support each other with spiritual and temporal 
arms ; a tribute or quit-rent of twelve-pence was 
afterwards stipulated for every plough-land: and 
since this memorable transaction, the kingdom of 
Naples has remained above seven hundred years a 
fief of the Holy See s6 . 

The pedigree of Robert Guiscard ? is variously 
deduced from the peasants and the dukes of Nor¬ 
mandy : from the peasants, by the pride and ig¬ 
norance of a Grecian princess 38 ; from the dukes, 
by the ignorance and flattery of the Italian sub- 

36 The origin and nature of the papal investitures are ably dis¬ 
cussed by Giannorie (Istoria Civile di Napoli, tom. ii. p. 37—* 9 . 
57 —66.) as a lawyer and antiquarian. Yethe*vainly strives to recon¬ 
cile the duties of patriot and catholic, adopts an empty distinction 
of " Ecdesia Romania non dedit sed accepit,” and shrinks from an 
honest but dangerous confession of the truth. 

W The birth, character, and first actioWs of Robert Guiscard, 
may be found in Jeffrey Makterra (l.i.c. 3,4. U. 16 , 17,18.38, 39, 
40.), William Ajrohts (1. u. p. 960—962;); William Gemeticensia 
or of Jumieges (I, xi. c. 30. p, 663 , 664. edit. Camden) and Anna 
Comnena (Alexiad, 1; i. p. jB— 87 : 1. vi. p. 16 &, 166 .), with' the 
annotations of Du Cange (Not. in Alexiad. p. 830—239. 380.) 
who has swept all the French and Latin. Chronicles for supple¬ 
mental intelligence. "V.> 

38 O *• Taprtfns (a Greek Conupti<m).<>4mi^Nef*ua>wf nytrot, 

rwrrvjfri atvm .Again, «f wpv «vt mam vtgg* wfi form. And 

elsewhere, (1. iv. p. 84.) an tayarv wyp* afj j WW . . Anna 

Comnena was fawn in the purple; yet her father, was no more than 
• private though illustrious subject, whotaised hrmseif to the empire. 
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jects v . His genuine descent may be ascribed to 
the second or middle order of private nobility*. 
He sprang from a race of valyassors or bannerets, 
oPtfie 'diocese of Coutances, in the Lower Nor¬ 
mandy: the castle of Hauteville was their honour¬ 
able seat: his father Tancred was conspicuous in 
the court and army of the duke; and his military 
service was furnished by ten soldiers or knights. 
Two marriages, of a rank not unworthy of his 
own, made him the father of twelve sons, who 
were educated at home by the impartial tenderness 
of his second wife. But ,a narrow patrimony was 
insufficient for this numerous and daring progeny; 
they saw around the neighbourhood the mischiefs 
of poverty and discord, and resolved to seek in 
foreign wars a more glorious inheritance. Two 
only remained to,perpetuate the race, and cherish 
their father’s age: their ten brothers, .as they suc¬ 
cessively attained the vigour of manhood, departed 
from the castle, passed the Alps, and joined the 
Apulian camp of the Normans. The elder were 

Giannohc (tom. ii. p. 2.) forgets all his original authors, and 
rests this princely descent on the credit of Inveges, an Augustine 
monk of Palermo in the last century. They continue the succes¬ 
sion of dukes from BoRo to William II. the Bastard or Conqueror, 
whom they hold (communemente si tiene) to be the lather of Tan¬ 
cred of Hauteville : ■ a most strange and stupendous blunder! The 
sons of Tancred fought m Apulia, before William II, was three 
years old (A. B; 1037-). 

* The judgment of Du Cange is just and moderate: Certd bu- 
miiis fait ac tenuis Roberti familia, si ducalem etregium spectemus 
apicem, ad qiiem poiteS perven.it; quse honesta tamen et prafter 
nobilium vulgarium statum et conditionem illustris habit*. est, 
“ qua: nechumi reperet nec altum quid tumeret” (Wilhehn. 
Mabnsbur. de Gestis Anglorum, 1. iii. p. 107- a( ^ Alexiad. 

f 830.). 
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CHAP, prompted by native spirit; tbeir success encou- 
vJSj raged tbeir younger brefirfen, and the three first 
in seniority* William, Drogo, and Humphrey, 
deserved to be the chiefs of their nation and the 
founders of the new republic. Robert was the 
■ eldest of the seven sons of the second marriage; 
and even the reluctant praise of his foes has en¬ 
dowed him with the heroic qualities of a soldier 
and a statesman. His. lofty stature surpassed the 
tallest of his army: his limbs were cast in the 
true proportion of strength and gracefulness; and 
to the decline of life, he maintained the patient' 
vigour of health and the commandiug dignity of 
his form! His complexion was ruddy, his shoulders 
were broad, Ins hair and beard were long and of 
a flaxen colour,, his eyes sparkled with fire, and 
• his voice, like, that of Achilles, could impress obe- - 
dience and terror amidst the tumult of battle. In 
the ruder ages of chivalry, such qualifications are 
not below>thq notice of the poet or historian: they 
may observe that Robert, at once, and with equal 
dexterity, could-wield in the right hand his 
sword, his lance in the left; that in the battle 
uf Civitella, he was thrice unhorsed; and that - 
in the close of that,; memorable«day he was ad¬ 
judged to have borUeawaythe prize of valour' 
from the . warriors of the two armies His 

41 I a^aal! quote.with pleasure some o£= tbe-beit line* of die 
Apulian y.ii-p. 270 .); ' 

Pognat utrtque mand, nec.kacea caws, i»o etuis' 

Cassus erat, quoctwque m«ard dedacere -vetlet. - 

Ter dqjeetes equo v ter viri^ ^twiiriptfa 
; Mqjor in arma redft': sum ulovforor ipse mimstrat. 
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boundless ambition was founded on the conscious- 
new of superior worth: in the pursuit of greatness, 
he was never arrested , by the scruples of justice, 
and 'seldom moved by the feelings of humanity: 
though nit insensible of feme, the choice of open 
or clandestine means was determined only by his 
present advantage. The surname of Gurnard w 
was applied to this master rtf political wisdom, 
which is too often confounded with the practice 
of dissimulation and deceit; and Robert is 
praised by the Apulian poet for excelling the 
cunning of Ulysses and the eloquence of Ci¬ 
cero. Yet these arts were disguised by an ap¬ 
pearance of military frankness: in his highest 
fortune, he was accessible and,courteous to his 
fellow-soldiers; and while he indulged the pre¬ 
judices Of his new subjects, he affected in his dress 
and manners to-maintain the ancient fashion 
of his country. He grasped with a rapacious, 
that he might distribute with a liberal, hand: his 
primitive indigence had taught the habits of fru¬ 
gality; the gain of a merchant Was not below 
hk attention; and his prisoners were tortured 
with slow and unfeeling cruelty, to force a dig-, 
covery of their secret treasure. According to 

Ut Leo com frendens, && 

Nullus mhoc b«dk> sicuti paw bella probatum eat 

View 

42 The Norman writmarid editor* most conversant with their 
own idiom interpret Gurnard or Wacard, by Caiiidm, a cunning 
man. The root (wire) U/fcariliar toourear; and in the old word 
Wiseacre, I can d iscern aomething of a similar 1 sense and tennina- 
tiori. Tip, s no bad Uanthttion of the surname . 

and ^Ba wer of Robert. 

• ‘V&L. X-. .. ' 
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chap, the Greeks, he departed from -Normandy with 
only fire followers oh horseback and thirty on 
foot; yet even ( this allowance appears toobounti- 
ful: the sixth son of Tanked of Hantevihe passed 
.the Alps as a pilgrim; and his first military 
hind; was levied among the adventurers of Italy. 
His brothers and countrymen had divided the 
fertile lands of Apulia; bht they guarded their 
shares with the jealousy of avarice ; the aspiring 
yOuth was driven forwards to the mountains of 
Calabria, ^ and in. his first exploits against the 
Greeks-and the natives, it is not easy to discrimi¬ 
nate the hero; from the robber. To surprise a cas¬ 
tle or a convent, to ensnare a wealthy citizen, to 
plunder the adjacent villages for necessary food, 
were .the obscure labours winch formed and exer¬ 
cised the powers of his mind and body. The vo- 
.. lunteers of Normandy. adhered to his standard; 
and, under his command, the peasants of Calabria 
assumed the name and character of Normans. 


tion and 
iuccesS, v 


.. As the genius of Robert expanded with his- 
fortune, he awakened the jealousy of his elder 
^D^l brether, bywhom.in a transient -quarrel, his fife 
' was threatened-and Ms fih&tyrestrained. After 

the death of Humphrey, the tender age of his, 


sous ex 


• were 


reduced., to a private, estate by the ambition of their 
guardian and* unde; ; and Guiscartl wa* exalted on 
0 buckler, and saluted count of Apulia and ge¬ 
neral of the republic. ,Wit|r & increase of autho¬ 
rity and of force, be resumed the conquest of Ca- 
. .to 0; ; ®ii^ J <hkt : shoidd ; -*atse'> 

t’ ! i -n 


him for ever above the 


By; 
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Seine aCtsuf rapineor sacrilege,' he had incurred a 
papal excommunication: but Nicholas the second 
was'easily persuaded, that the divisions of friends 
could terminate only in their mutual prejudice; 
that the Normans were the faithful champions of 
the Holy See; and it was safer to trust the alli¬ 
ance of a prince than the caprice of an aristocracy. 
A synod of one hundred bishops was convened 
at Melphi; and the count interrupted an impor¬ 
tant enterprise to guard the, person and execute 
the decrees of the Roman pontiff. His gratitude 
and policy conferred on Robert and his posterity 
the ducal title with the investiture of Apulia, 
Calabria, and all the lands, both in Italy and 
Sicily, which his sword cpuld rescue from the 
schismatic Greeks and the unbelieving Saracens 4 ‘. 
This apostolic sanction might justify his aims: 
but the obedience of a free and victorious people 
could not be transferred without , their consent; 
aud Guiscard dissembled his elevation till the en¬ 
suing campaign had been illustrated by;the con¬ 
quest of Consenza and Reggio. In the hour of 
triumph, hfe assembled bis troops, and solicited 
the Normans to confirm by their suffrage the 
judgment of'the vicar of Christ: the' soldiers 

4J The acquisition of the ducallitfe byXLobert Guiscard is a nice 
and obscure business. WiOi the good adv|«s,of Giaitnooe, Mura- 
tori, and St. Marc, I hare endeovOiited. to form a consistent and 
probable nanutree. ,y' y. r 1 ' 

♦t^romus- (A«^^eles. 1059,^* (ft.)"has published 

the original act. He piij^seivto-have copied it from the Liter 
Cetmiok, a:V*tipaa Cnutuwa of tfae xiith mh 

meJa -Sty tom. v. 

Vatican and Cardinal awaken the 
^ sw^iciotjs of hfb«tfcstadj£,ai«{ even of a philosopher. 
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v J^^and, the counts, his 
Duke of oath of fidelity, with hollow smiles and secret 
aIdIiW indignation. After this inauguration, Robert 
styled himself, " by the grace of God and St Fe- 
“ ter,dukeaf Apulia,, Criahria, and hereafter of 
" Sicilyand it wan the labour of twenty yearsto 
deserve and realize these lofty appellations. Such 
tardyprogress, in a narrow apace, may seem un¬ 
worthy of the abilities of the chief and the spirit 
of the natioar but the Normans, were few in num- 
ber;,their resourceswere scanty; their service was 
voluntary and precarious. The bravest designs of 
the duka were sometimes opposed by the free 
taice of hibri|^lisaeent of barons: the twelve 
counts of popular election conspired against his 
authority ; and agah^rimir perfidious uncle the. 
scmaof Humphrey demanded Justice and revenge. 
By Im policy and vigour, < 



i: hut in Jhdse domestic 
fends, his years,; and the national strength, were 
uapmfitably consumed. After the defeat of his 
foreign enemies the Gr^ks, < lombards, and 
Saaoeu, j|h^r broken .ftpes wanted to , the. 

excelled in the arts nf foortij§cationand defence; 

s|rve on horse- 

;the efferta^^s^«ing iteuisage. 
of Salerao ^gmri^ 
rigM^Bonth*.: the siege orbkwlUideof Bari huted 
hear four years. In those ?|re|ioi«|;?the Norman 
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duke was the foremost in ev^ danger < in every 
fatiguethe last and mo&t patient. As he pressed 
Ike citadel of Salerno, an huge stone from the 
ra’ttipart shattered one Of his military engines ; 
and by a sphritm he W&s wounded in the breast. 
Before the gates of Bari, he lodged in a miserable 
hat or barrack, composed of dry branches, and 
hatched with straw; a perilous Station, on all 
sides open to the inclemency of the winter and 
the spears of the enemy *. 

The Italian conquests of Robert correspond 
with the limits of the present kingdom of Naples; 
and the countries united by his arms have not 
been dissevered by the revolutions of seven hun¬ 
dred years 46 . The monarchy has been composed 
of the Greek provinces of Calabria and Apulia, 
of the Lombard principality of Salerno,’ the re¬ 
public of Amalphi, arid the inland dependencies 
of the large and ancient dutcHy of Beneventum. 
Three districts only were exempted from the 
common law of subjection; the first for ever, and 
the two hurt till the middle of tile succeeding cen¬ 
tury. The city and immediate territory of Bene- 
vento had been transferred, by gift or exchange, 
from the German emperor to the Roman pontiff; 
and although this holy land .was sometimes in- 
vailed, the naine of St. Peter Was finally more 
• ■;•£*> ' 

books of 

the Apulian, thie $m {tod second books of >lalaterm. 

** The conquests of-Robert (Suiscani ebd Rbjger I., the exrtnp. 
tfofto/Beheveuto asd the xn pnmnees of the kingdom, are fiuriy 
espMed Sy C&mnone Inthe second volume ofhisistofia Civile, 

I. ix. x. 4 and L xvii. p. 460—dfo. This modem division was 
tfe#»e ^Frederic 
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chap, potent than the sword of the Normans. Their first 
colony of Aversa subdued, and hold the state of 
Capua; and her princes were reduced to beg their 
. bread before the palace of their fathers. The 
duke? of Naples, the present'metropolis,.main¬ 
tained the popularfreedom, under the shadow of 
the Byzantine empire. Among the new acquisi¬ 
tion sof Guiscard, the science of Sqlerno 47 , and the 
trade of Amalphi 48 , may detain for a moment the 
Salerno curios ^ t J r of read®'- X Of the learned facul¬ 
ties, jurisprudence implies the previous establish¬ 
ment of laws and property.; and theology may 
perhaps be superseded by the full light of religion 
and reason. . But the savage and the sage must 
alike implore the assistance of physic; and, if our 
diseases are inflamed-J^juxury, the mischiefs of 
blows and wounds w6ul§rbe more frequent in the 
ruder ages of society. The treasures of Grecian 
medicine had been communicated to the Arabian 
colonies of Africa, .Spain, and Sicily; and in the 
intercourse of peace and war, a sparkof knowledge 
had been kindled ahd cherished at Salerno, an 
illustrious .city, in whicKths men wefe.honest and 


47 ii. l 19-^i 87-h Mnratori (Antiquitat. 

riMufil JSvi, *Jiv: ^ 5 , 936 ,), and ’Embo.chi 

( i -toria d^Ua Lfttteiatura ltaliajia), have givcnan historical account 
of these phy&lciajisj’ th^ir medical knowledge and practice must be 
left to our'phjnsfe^sis,; "j ■ < 

(Tngeed ad Rhumm,' 1722, 'm^^^'bdefati^bTe.a^thor ha's 
iiwcrtKl..,tyo dl^iioQs, dc Republki-AjnalphitanA, and.de 
\ Amalphi If Rj®ais dirqjJd, which4rp,^ilt;iwi;the 'testimonies of 
one1usiMiW& and forty writers. Yet he has fotgotten tvwmost un- 
porant passages of the embassy of ^atpiaodtA. D. 9^), which 
compart the trade,nd ntnjgation of Apialphi with that of Vcnict;. 

- ' i.x'vft.„■&’ ■. r 
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the women beautiful 40 . A school, the first that 
arose in the darkness of Europe, was consecrated 
to the healing art : the conscience of monks and 
bishops was reconciled to that salutary and lucra¬ 
tive profession ; and a crowd of patients, of the 
most eminent rank, am! most distant climates, in¬ 
vited or visited the physicians of Salerno. They 
were 'protected by the Norman conquerors; and 
Guiscard, though bred in anus, could discern the 
merit and value of a philosopher. After a pilgrim¬ 
age of thirty-nine years, Constantine, an African 
Christian, returned from Bagdad, a master of the 
language and learning of the Arabians; and 
Salerno was enriched by the practice, the lessons, 
and the writings, of the pupil of Avicenna. The 
school of medicine has long slept in the name of 
an university ; but her pWpts are abridged in a 
string of aphorisms, hound together in the Leonine 
verses, or Latin rhymes, of the twelfth century*’ 
II. Seven miles to the west of Salerno, and thirty 
to the . south of Naples, the obscure town of 
Amalphi displayed the power and rewards of in¬ 
dustry. The land, however fertile, was of nar- 

Urbs nom *st li5ff iddifioai(» tfrbe ? 
Frugibus.arboribus, vino reduudat; et onde 
Non tibi pom*, liuces, non pulchra paiatia desiint, 

Nob apecie*taulifcbris abeSt probitasque rirorum. , 

• (Guliclmua Appulus, 1 . iii. p. 267.) 

' Muratori carries their aotbjoity »bq*e the year ( 1066 ) of the 
death of Edward theCoufessor the rtXAHghrum to whom they are 
addressed, jfdr isthis datcaSected by the opinion, or ratherum- 
talie, of Pa&ijaier {Secherehesde la France, 1.vii. c. 2.) and Du-. 
ranjyfGTosiar.Dteto 0 . ITte^fctieedf d^tnin^,;ii* early as the 
Nihfc eihtoTf. Wd* bbmiwed fn»dt the iW jp fo #* .of .jbe North and 
* ^^^<nf^^r^^'i!tii^'jn.-£ssyK.'xI. p. 6'8&t703.). 
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CHAP, row extent; but the sea was accessible and open: 
the inhabitants first assumed the office of supply¬ 
ing the western world with the mauu&ctures and 
produfctions of the Fast; and this useful traffic 
was the source of their opulence and freedom. 
« The government was popular, under the admi¬ 
nistration of a duke and the supremacy of the 
Greek emperor. Fifty. thousand' citizens' were 
numbered in the walls of Amalphi; nor was any 
city more abundantly provided with gold, silver, 
and the objects ofpredous luxury. The mari¬ 
ners who swarmed in her port excelled in the theory 
and practice of navigation and astronomy; and 
the discovery of the compass, which has opened 
the globe, is due totheir ingenuity or good for¬ 
tune. Their trade was extended to the coasts, or 
at least to the commodities/ of Africa, Arabm, 
and India; and. their settlements in Constanti- 
nqde, Antioch, Jerusalem, and Alexandria, ac¬ 
quired the privileges of independent colonies *V 
After three, hundred years, of prosperity, Amalphi 
was oppressed by the arms of theJfoniums, and 
sadced by thejealoujy ofFas; but the poverty 
of one thousand fishermen is yet dignified by the 


p. 367.), contains much truth and saute poetry; and thethiid line - 
may be applied to the sailer's comp«Ws ; '■ 

Nulla magi, locupfcs argeqtft, vestibus, auro 
Paittbua ilmumerisj hie plpftrausurbe moRilut 
f^auta txqrit ccefyue mat aperipe ptritur. - jt* 

Hue et Ajtatandri divers* fefuntw ab.urbe 
Begis, dt AjitioeJii..,Gens base fieta phifima paqsit 
His'Aiabes^qdij fiSeuli nascuntur et AW. 

Ifee geniesi tottun prop* nobijitata perorbem^ 
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re mains of an sncssl, & cathedral, anil the palaces chap 
of royal merchants. lvj, 

Roger, the twelfth and last of the sons of tan- cCP? 
cxi&, had been long detained in Normandy bvhk ? f ?!‘ ilv 
own and his lather's age. He accepted the wd- h-.ger, 
come summon*;^h^tnaed to the Apulian camp; i'foaf 0 
and deseryed at first the esteem, and afterwards 
the envy, of his -elderteothey. Their valour and 
ambition *were equal; bait the youth, the beauty, 
the elegant manners, ofRoger,engaged the dis¬ 
infested lore q£ the soldiers and people. So 
scanty was his allowance, for* himself and forty 
followers, that he, descended from, conquest to 
robbery, and from robbery to domestic theft; and 
so loose were the notions# property, that, by his 
own historian, at his epgial command, he is ac¬ 
cused of. stealing horsesipa a stable at Melphi w . 

His spirit emerged from poverty and disgrace: 
from these base practices he rose to the merit and 
glory of a holy war; and the invasion of Sicily 
was seconded by tJie zeal nud policy of his brother 
GuiscariL After the,retreat of the Greeks, the 
idolaters, * most audacious reproach of the Catho- 
lies, had rdarieyedtheijr.tossea^m^.'possessions; but 
the deliverance of the island, so vainly under¬ 
taken by the femes of the Efrterp empire, was 

^ Iattocinio «w#n in to^ooiabstur, <juo«t 

quidem a4 ejys ignominiam non dicimtu; ifcdipso ita prxeipiente 
qdhnc viliora jef reprehensIbilioraiHct tSnto iitplurifcuspattteat; 

Jaborios’if' et cujtfqikaoii angustiil a profunda pau|>ertate ad 
suiwnum culnjen . Such is the 

preface of Abdatfcnd i. -28.) to the hart* stealing. From die 

utomdnt (3. i. 4 ij£) that he haa mentioned his pa mm Boger, the 
into the «#$l-dianeter. Something similar 
W ^fiUnuaPi^dplus may behtj^pled of A«g««ms and 1 'iberiti*. 
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chap, atchieved by a small and private band ofadvea- 
turers". In the first attempt Roger braved, in 
an open boat, the real andfabulous dangers of 
ScyUa andCharybdis; landedwith only sixty 
soldiers on a-hostile shore?‘d»ve the Saracens 'to 
the gates of Messina; and safely fetnrned with 
the spoils of the adjacent country. In the fortress 
of Trani, his active and- patient courage were 
equally conspicuous. In his old age he related, 
with pleasure, that by the distress of the siege, 
himself, and the countess his ytrife, had been re¬ 
duced to a single cloak or mantle, which they wore 
alternately: that in a sally his horse had been 
slain? and he was dragged away by the Saracens; 
but that' he owed his rescue to his good sword, 
and had .retreated with his saddle on.his back, lest 
the meanest trophy might be left in the hands of 
the miscreants. In the siege of Trani, three hun- 


the island. In the field of Ceramio, fifty thousand 
horse and foot were, overthrown by one hundred 
and thirty-six Christian soldiers, without reckoning 
* St Goorge. tho fought on -horseback in the fore¬ 
most ranks. TJie captive banners, with four 
camels, were res^ed fcr the gUCcessor of St 
p eter; .ahdhad thfs£; barbaric spoils been exposed 


fiave revivel t^ mt!mery-^da 
*These insufficient Aumbemaf' 


ns most 


M ' 13n*> Jst'eorpqris si ter¬ 

ra 111 Idolia datBujp •A'iaateun (laiKuln fe»OQ»rtt (Galftid Mala- 
terra, 1.ft. c. A,>s^'‘H»,. : .d«iqn«ft of MClpehtedin'die three 

last boolfi, and he hlmselfftas given hn acodrstesursuwry of 'the 
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probably denote their knights, the soldiers of lio- 
nourable and equestrian rank, each of whom was 
attended by five or six followers in the field M ; 
yet, with the aid of this interpretation, and after 
every fair allowance on the side of valour, arms, 
and reputation, the discomfiture of so many my¬ 
riads will reduce the ptudeut reader to the alter¬ 
native of a miracle or a fable. The Arabs of 
Sicily derived a frequent and powerful succour 
from their countrymen of Africa: in the siege 
of Palermo, the Norman cavalry was assisted by 
thegallies of Pisa ; and, in the hour of action, the 
.envy of the two, brothers was sublimed to a gene¬ 
rous and invincible emulation.' After a war of 
thirty yeans Roger, with the title of great count, 
•obtained the sovereignly of the largest and mast 
fruitful island of the Mediterranean; and liis ad¬ 
ministration displays. a liberal, and enlightened 
mind above the limits of his age and education. 
The Moslems were maintained in the free enjoy¬ 
ment, of their religion and property 58 ; a philoso¬ 
pher and physician of Mazara, of the race of Ma¬ 
homet, harangued the conqueror* and was invited 

51 See the word mililes, in the. I^tini Glossary of Dttcange. 

5S Of odd particulars, 1 haritfrom Malatcrra, that tlit Arabs 
had introduced into Sicily the dec of camels (1. j. c. 33.) and of 
carrier-pigeons (c. 42.); and that the bite of the tarantula provokes 
* windy disposition, queeper amjn mhtpneete crepitawlo emergit: 
a symptom most ridiculousjy felt by die whole Norman army in 
their camp near Palerrtio (c.36.). r I shall add an etymology not 
unwortliyof the sith century: ’Manna is derived from Menas, tile 
phoe from wheneethe hanrtsU of die isle were sent in tribute to 

Ropie (h iL' e. p) . - _. 

. * See the capitulation of PahtHBoin Malatcrra, L it. c. 45. and 
GiantKtoe, who remarks the general toleration of the Saracens 

(teunLii. p. 7*,). 
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chap, to court ; hSi geography of the se^en climates. was 
translated into Latin ; andltogerj after a diligent 
perusal, preferred the work of the Arabian to the 
writings of the Grecian Ptolemy.% A remnant of 
Christian natives had promoted the success of the 
Normans: they were rewarded by the triumph of 
the cross. The island was'restored to the juris¬ 
diction of the. Roman pontiff; new bishops were 
planted in the principal citiesand the clergy was 
satisfied by a liberal endowment of phurches and 
monasteries. Yet the Catholic hero asserted the 
rights of the civil magistrate. Instead of resign¬ 
ing the investiture of benefices, he dextrously ap¬ 
plied to his own profit the papal claims: the 
supremacy of the mown was secured and enlarged, 
by the singular hull, which declares the princes of 
Sicily hereditary and perpetual legates of the 
Holy See 44 .-, J 

invadei • Guiscard* the conquest of Sicily was 

the Eait- more glorious than beneficial: the possession of 
phe, em ' Apulia and Cakhoa Was inadequate to his ambi- 
A.D.iosi. .;'■ ■ 

87. John Leo Aft*# <i* Medicis etPbikwphis Aiabibus, e. 14. apud 
Fabric. Bibliot. <Jreec. toniu'-sail.S7g,;,-Thi* philosopher is 
named Easeriph Essachaiii, imdhe died in Africa, A. II; 516, A. D. 
11SS. Yetthisafoty astrange resemblance to the Sherifal 
Edrissi, who presented his book (Gepgraphia Nubiensis, sceprefaee, 
p. 88. go. 170.) to Roger Xing of.Sipiiy, A,H. 548, A.D. m3 
(IFHerbebt,. Bibliotheqne Orientjb/'p. 7fl?. Pride*ii*> life of 
Mahomet, p. lSf. Bsitjtfa ^ p. 535, 

536. Casiri, BifeKot. Arab Hispan. tom. it. 134; aid 1 am 
afraid of some mistake, • ^0 0/ . 0. >'iK . 

8* Mabtermremarks thefbundaritwtofthe baboprics (l. iv. c.7.), 
and produce*the: origmd:<!|C|h* buH (l.iv,c.SS4- A ?$iporioi»egiYesa 
rational ideaoCthis^privile^Bad Sietribunaiof the mooarehjofSiciJy 
(tom.U.p.95—1BB.); andSt.^far^XAbregi, tom-w- p.*17—301. 
lit eotipnn) lahwws the cate with the diligence of » Sicil^m lawyer* 
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tion; and lie resolved to embrace or* create the chap. 
first Occasion of invading, perhaps of subduing, the 
Roman empire of the East ”, From his first wife, 
the-partner of his humble fortunes, he had been 
divorced under the pretence of consanguinity; and 
her son Bohemond was destined to imitate, rather 
than to succeed, his illustrious father. The second 
wife ofGuiscard was the daughter of the princess 
of Salerno; the Lombards acquiesced in the lineal 
succession of their son Roger; their five daughters 
were given in honourable nuptials 60 , and one of 
them was betrothed, in a tender age, to Constan¬ 
tine, a beautiful youth, the soil and heir of the 
emperor Michael®; . But the throne of Constan¬ 
tinople was shaken by a revolution: the imperial 
family of Ducas was confined to the palace or the 
cloister; and Robert deplored, and resented, the 
disgrace of his daughter and the expulsion of his 
ally. A Greek, who styled himself the father of 

*9 In th&first expedition of Robert against the Greeks, I follow 
Anna Comnena (the iiidj ivth, and vth books of the Alex iad), 

William Appulus ( 1 . ivth and vtb, p. 270 — 27 S.), and Jeffrey Mala- 
terra (1. iiL c. 13, lkSMg. 30 )- information is contempo¬ 
rary and authentic, but none of them were eye-witnesses of the war. 

®» One of them was married to Hngh. the son of Azzo, or Axo, 
a marquis of Lombardy, rich, powerful, ai# i idle (Guliclm. Appnl. 

1 . iiL p. 267 .) in the xtth century, and whose ancestors in tlje xth 
and ixth are exploredby the Critical industry of Leibnitz and 
Muratori. From the'two elder aons of the marquiss Azzo, are 
derived the illustrious lines of-BrUnswick and Hate.' See Muratori, 

AntiehitaEstense. - A’.' 

®> Anna Comnena, somewhat too wantonly, praises and bewail* 

' that handsome boy, who;: after the rupture of his barbaric nuptials 
(l. i. p, iSd, was betrothed as her husband; he was mwAjut 4*rtm 
• .' .r„. «w* 'XPV* tUAonM/ua . j)m* wm-siqtiq Ac. 

(p.*7i). Elsewhere, afte desCnbei the red and white of his skin, his 
bwj^teyesi fcc.‘ir-ta. p: 71. 
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CHAP. Constantine,soan appearcdat Salerno, and related 
the adventures of hisfall and flight. That un¬ 
fortunate friendwakacknowledged by the duke, 
and adorned With the pomp and titles of Imperial 
dignity: in his triumphal progress through Apulia 
and Calabria, Michael 68 was saluted with the tears 
and acclamations of the people; and pope Gregory 
the seventh exhorted the bishops to preach, and 
the Catholics to fight, in the pious work of his 
restoration. . His conversations with Robert were 
frequent and familiar .; and their mutual promises 
were justified by the valour of the Normans and 
the treasures of the East.' , Yet this Michael, by 
the confession of the Greeks and Latins, was a 
pageant and an impostor; a monk who had fled 
from his convent, or a domestic who had served in 
the palace. The fraud had been contrived by the 
subtle' Guiscard; and he trusted, that after this 
pretender had given a decent colour to Jiis arms, 
he would sink, at the nod of the conqueror, into 
his primitive obscurity. But victory was the only 
argument that could determine the belief of the 
Greeks; and the mtipur of the LStins Was much 
inferior to their cmdulity i 'the Norman veterans, 
wished to enjoy the harvest of their toils, and the 
unwarlike I tal ians trembled at the known and 
unknown dangers of a transmarine expedition. In 

.** Anna Comneria, !. i. p. 28, 99- \ GoBdat; AppuJ. 1. iv. p. 27 J. 
GaUrid- Malaterta, 1. iii. iSi 13. p. >79, 880. . Malaterra is more 
cautious ib his style: but the ApuEwa is m«*boW and positive. 

, 1 i ——MentijussaMichael e m ; .. 

Veafittt a Dwjais quidam seductor ad ilium. 

As Gr^gbiy. Vl had «}tW»t *ka*, lecognuc, 

the emperor Michatl (A. D.10S0, «* 

. ‘ ’ ' **/ !“ .* ’ * 
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his new levies, Robert exerted the influence of 
gifts and promises, the terrors of civil and eccle¬ 
siastical authority; and some acts of violence might 
justify the reproach, that age and infancy were 
pressed without distinction into the service of their 
unrelenting prince. After two years incessant 
preparations, the land and naval forces were as¬ 
sembled at Otranto, at the heel, or extreme pro¬ 
montory of Italy; and Robert was accompanied 
by his wife, who fought by his side, his son Bohc- 
mond, and the representative of the emperor Mi¬ 
chael. Thirteen hundred knights® of Norman 
race or discipline, formed the sinews of the army, 
which might be swelled to thirty thousand '* fol¬ 
lowers of every denomination- The men, the 
horses, the arms, the engines, the .wooden towers, 
covered with raw hides, were embarked on-board 
one hundred and fifty vessels: the transports had 
been built in the ports of Italy, and the gallies 
were supplied by : the alliance of the republic of 
Ragusa. - 

At the mouth of the Adriatic gulf, the shores 
of Italy and -Epirus incline towards- each other. 
The space -between Brundusium and Durazzo, 
the Roman passage, is no more than one hundred 

^3 Ipse anftaU: militbe nott.pinsquam mccc inilites secum 
habuisse, ab eis qui eidem tiegtrtie interfuerunt attestatur (Mak- 
terra,!. iii. c.24. p. 583.). These are the tame whom die Apulian 
(1 iv. p.273.) styles the equestris geusdueia, equina de gentedudis. 

6* £» TfiaasvTa says AnnaComnena (Alexias, 1. i. p. 37.); 

and her account tallies with the nmnbcr and lading of the ships. 
Ivit in Dyrraehimu cum xvmiffibua hominum, say* the Chroiticoji 
Breve Noimantncurtl (Muratori, Scriptores, tom. v. p. -7* 1 . I 
liaye endeavoured to reconcile ihe*e tecWuMngs 
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chap, miles?*! at'the last statk% of Otranto, It is eon- 
. Lvi, ijjaeted to fifty m \ and thianarrow distance had 
" suggested td Pyn biis ana Pcanpey the sublime or 
extravagant ideaof a bridge. Before the general 
embarkation, the Norman dttke dispatched Boht- 
moad with fifteeri ^lies to seize or threaten the 
tale of .Corfu, to survey, the opposite coast, and 
to secure an harbour in the neighbourhood of Val- 
lona for the landing of the troops. ' They passed 
and landed without perceiving an enemy; and this 
successful experiment displayed the neglect and 
decay of the naval power of the Greeks. The 
islands of Epirus and the maritime towns were 
subdued by the arras or the name of Robert, who 
led his fleet and army from Corfu (I use the 
modern appellation) to the siege of Dyrazzo. 
That eity, the western key of,, the empire, was 
guarded by ancient renown, and recent fortifica¬ 
tions, by George PalaofogUs,' a patrician, victori¬ 
ous in the (Mental ;wars, and a numerous garrison 
of Albanians and Macedonians,,, who, in every 
age, have maintained the character of soldiers. In 
the prosecution of his eaterprise, the courage of 
Guiscard Was assailed by every form of danger and 

« The Itinerary of JenMgle®, -edit. Wesseling) gives a 

true and reasonable space of a thousand stadia, or one hundred 
mites, whkJi i8,8tMgeW ; donbled by Strabo (l. vi. p.433.) and 
PKnJ (Hist. Sf|&ir. w. {&.$,-• .• V • 

*> Pliny (Hi$t; Nat. Hi. 6. 16 .) «Hows fwrytmgitta mittia for 
this brerissimus eutsns, adS agrefiffwkh the real distance from 
Otranto to LaYallona, or Adlwt(tPAnville, An^yw de sa Carte 
des CM* de laBitee, &c. p. 3 —’ Henriotau* Barhams, who 
- snhstitutea emm* (Hardum, Not.lxvi. in Pfitt-LiU.) raghthaT* 
been corrected by every Venetian pilot who hadatnied out of the 
gulf. 
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mischance. In the most propitious season of the 
year, as his' fleet passed along the coast, a storm of 
■wind and snow unexpectedly arose; the Adriatic 
was ’swelled by the raging blast of the south, and 
a new shipwreck confirmed the old infamy of the 
Acroceraunian rocks 67 ., The sails, the masts, and 
the oars, were shattered or tom away; the sea 
and shore were covered with the fragments of 
vessels, with arms and dead bodies; and the 
greatest part of the provisions were either drowned 
or damaged. The ducal galley was laboriously 
rescued from the waves, and Robert halted seven 
days on the adjacent cape, to collect the relics of 
his loss, and revive the drooping spirits of his sol¬ 
diers. The Normans were no longer the bold 
and experienced mariners who had explored the 
ocean from Greenland'to Mount Atlas, and who 
smiled at the petty dangers of the Mediterranean. 
They had wept during the tempest; they were 
alarmed by the hostile approach of the Venetians, 
who had been solicited byj^ie prayers and pro¬ 
mises of the Byzantine court. The first day’s 
action was not disadvantageous to Bohemond, a 
beardless youth®, who led the naval powers of 
his father. All night the gallies of the republic 
lay on their anchors in the form of a crescent; 

Infames scopulos Acroceraunia, Horat.cann. -i. 3. The prrr- 
cipitem Afrieum decertantem Aquilonibus et rabiem Noli, and 
tbemonstra natantia of the Adriatic, are somewhat,enlarged ; but 
Horace trembling for the life of: Virgil, is an interesting moment 
in the history ofpoetry and friendship. 

WT«n>4f mt'ram ttuytm avrov tfvtpurayraav (Alexias, 1. iv. p. 106.). 
Yet the Normans shared, and the Venetians wore, their beards; 
they iriust have derided the aodreard of Bohemond; an harsh in¬ 
terpretation ! (Ducange, Not. ad Alexiad. p. 283.). 

VOL. X. V 
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chap, and the victory of the second day was decided by 
the dexterity of their evolutions, the station of 
their arches, the weight of their javelins, and the 
borrowed .aid of the Greek fire. The Apulian 
and Ragusian vessels fled to the shore, several were 
cut from their cables, and dragged away by the 
conqueror; and a sally from the town carried 
slaughter and dismay to the tents of the Norman 
duke. A seasonable relief was poured into Du- 
razzo, and as soon as the besiegers had lost the 
command of the sea, the islands and maritime 
towns withdrew from the camp the supply of tri¬ 
bute and provision. That camp was soon afflicted 
with a pestilential disease; five hundred knights 
perished by an inglorious death; and the list of 
burials (if all could obtain a decent burial) 
amounted to ten thousand'persons. Under these 
calamities, the mind of Guiscard alone was firm 
and invincible : and while he collected new 
forces from Apulia and Sicily, he battered, or 
scaled, or sapped, th^walls of Durazzo. But his 
industry, and valour were encountered by equal 
valour and more perfect industry. A moveable 
turret, of a size and capacity to contain five 
hundred soldiers, had been rolled forwards to 
the foot of the rampart: but the descent of the 
door or draw-bridge was checked by an enormous 
beam, and the wooden structure was instantly 
consumed by artificial flames. // 

The army While the Roman empire was attacked by the 
“ d tbe >tc Turks in the East, and the Normans in the West, 
the aged successor of Michael surrendered the 
sceptre to The bands of Alexius, an illustrious 
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captain, and the founder of the Comnenian CHAP, 
dynasty. The princess Anne, his daughter and 
historian, observes, in her affected style, that even April— 
Hefcules was unequal to a double combat; and, ^ l t ,1Cll “ 
oh this principle, she approves an hasty peace 
with the Turks, which allowed her father to 
undertake in person the relief of Durazzo. On 
his accession, Alexius found the camp without 
soldiers, and the treasury without money; yet 
such were the vigour and activity of his measures, 
that in six months he assembled an army of 
seventy thousand men UJ , and performed a march 
of five hundred' miles. His troops were levied 
in Europe and Asia, from Peloponnesus to the 
Black Sea; his majesty was displayed in the silver 
arms and rich trappings of the companies of 
horse-guards; and the emperor was attended by 
a train of nobles and princes, some of whom, in 
rapid succession, had been clothed with the 
purple, and were indulged by the lenity of the 
times in a life of affluence and dignity. Their 
youthful ardour might animate the multitude; 
but their love of pleasure and contempt of sub; 
ordination were pregnant with disorder and mis¬ 
chief; and their importunate clamours for speedy 
and decisive action disconcerted the prudence of 

*9 Muratori (Annali d’ltalia, tom. ix. p. 136, 137.) observes, 
that some authors (Petrus Diaeon. Citron. Casinen. i. iii. c. 49.) 
compose the Greek army of 170,000 men, but that the hundred may 
be struck ott, and that Malatem only reckons 70,000: a slight in¬ 
attention. - The passage to. which he alludes, is in the Chronicle of 
Lupus Projospata (Script. ItaL tom. v. p. 43.). Mala terra (1. iv. 

*•*?■) speaks in high, but indefinite, terms of the emperor, cum 
copiis innumerabilibus; like the Apulian poet (1. iv. p. 277 ): 

More locustarura monte? et plans teguntur. 
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Alexius, who might have surrounded and starved 
the besieging army. The enumeration of pro¬ 
vinces recalls a sad comparison of the past and 
present limits of the Roman world: the ’row 
levies were drawn together in haste andterrof; 
and the garrisons of Anatolia, or Asia Minor, 
had been purchased by the evacuation of the 
cities which were immediately, occupied by the 
Turks. The |trength of the Greek army con¬ 
sisted in the Varangians, the Scandinavian guards, 
whose numbers were recently augmented by a 
colony of exiles and volunteers from the British 
island of Thule. Under the yoke of the Norman 
conqueror, the Danes and English were oppressed 
and united: a band of adventurous youths re¬ 
solved to desert a land of slavery; the sea was 
open to their escape; and, in their long pilgrim¬ 
age, they visited every coast that afforded any 
hope of liberty and revenge. They were enter¬ 
tained in the service of the Greek emperor; and 
their first station Was in a new city on the Asiatic 
shore: but Alexius soon recalled them to the 
defence of his person andpalace; and bequeathed 
to his successors the inheritance of their faith 
and valour 70 . The name of a Norman invader 
revived the- memory of their wrong!: they 
marched with alacrity against the national foe, 
and panted to regain in Epirus, the glory which 
they had lost in the battle of Hastings. The 

to.See William of Malmsbuiy de Gestis Anglorum, L ii. p. 9S'. 
Alexius fidem Afiglorum euspiciens pracipuis fiUJuliaritatibus suis 
eos applicabat, amorf m eorum filio transcribens. Ordericus Vitalis 
(Hist. Ecdes. 1 iv. p: SOS. 1. vii. p. 641.) relates their emigration 
/rum England, and their service in Greece. 
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Varangians were supported by some companies of CHAP. 
Franks or Latins ; and the rebels, who had fled 
to Constantinople from the tyranny of Guiscard, 
were eager to signalize their zeal and gratify their 
revenge. In this emergency, the emperor had 
not disdained the impure aid of the Paulicians or 
Manichaeans of Thrace and Bulgaria; and these 
heretics united with the patience of martyrdom, 
the spirit and discipline of active valour 71 . The 
treaty with the sultan had procured a supply of 
some thousand Turks; and the arrows of the 
Scythian horse were opposed to the lances of the 
Norman cavalry. On the report and distant pro¬ 
spect of these formidable numbers, Robert assem¬ 
bled a council of his principal officers. “ You 
“ behold,” said he, “ your dinger: it is urgent 
“ and inevitable. The hills arc covered with 
“ arms and standards; and the emperor of the 
“ Greeks is accustomed to wars and triumphs. 

“ Obedience and union are our only safety; and 
“ I am ready to yield the command to a more 
“ worthy leader.” The vote and acclamation, 
even of his secret enemies, assured him, in that 
perilous moment, of their esteem and confidence; 
and the duke thus continued: “ Let us trust in 
" the rewards of victory, and deprive cowardice of 
“ the means, of escape. Let us burn our vessels 
“ and our baggage, and give battle on this spot, 

“ as if it were the place of our nativity and our 
“ burial” The resolution was unanimously ap¬ 
proved, and Without confining himself to his 

ri See ihe Apulian, (l. i. p. 256.) The character and story <d' 
these Manicha:ans has been the subject of the lh ,h chapter. 
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lines, Guiscard awaited in battle-array the nearer 
approach of the enemy. His rear was covered 
by a small river; his right wing extended to the 
sea; his left to the bills: nor was he conscious, 
perhaps, that on the -same ground Caesar and 
Pompey had formerly disputed the empire of the 
world 72 . 

Against the advice of his wisest captains, 
Alexius resolved' to risk the event of a general 
action, and exhorted the garrison of Durazzo to 
assist their own deliverance by a well-timed sally 
from the town. He marched in two columns to 
surprise the Normans before day-break on two 
different sides: his light cavalry was scattered 
over the plain; the archers formed the second 
line; and the Varangians claimed the honours 
of the van-guard. In the first onset, the battle- 
axes of the strangers made a deep and bloody im¬ 
pression on the army of Guiscard, which was now 
reduced to fifteen thousand men. The Lom¬ 
bards and Calabrians ignominiously turned their 
backs; they fled towards the river and the sea; 
but the bridge had been broken down to check 
the sally of the garrison, mid the coast was lined 
with the Venetian gallics, who played their en¬ 
gines among the disorderly throng. On the 
verge of ruin, they were saved by the spirit and 
conduct of their chiefs. Gaita, the wife of Ro¬ 
bert, is painted by the Greeks as a warlike Ama¬ 
zon, a second Pallas; less skilful in arts,. but not 

fi See the simple and masterly narrative of Csesar himself (Com¬ 
ment. de Bell. Civil, iii. 41—75.). It is a pity that Quintus Icilius 
(M. Guischard) did not live to analyze these operations, as he has 
done the campaigns of Africa and Spain. 
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less terrible in arms, than the Athenian god¬ 
dess 73 : though wounded by an arrow, she stood, 
her ground, and strove, by her exhortation and ex¬ 
ample, to rally the flying troops 7 *. Her female 
voice was seconded by the more powerful voice and 
arm of the Norman duke, as calm in action as he 
was magnanimous in council: “ Whither " he 
cried aloud-, “whither do ye fly? Your enemy is 
“ implacable; and death is less grievous than ser- 
“ vitude.” The moment was decisive: as the Va¬ 
rangians advanced before the line, they discovered 
the nakedness of their flanks: the main battle of 
the duke, of eight hundred knights, stood firm and 
entire; they couched their lances, and the Greeks 
deplore the furious and irresistible shock of the 
French cavalry” Alexius was not deficient in 

W naXXos oXXi) iav M Aftp'i), which is very properly translated by 
the President Cousin (Hist, de Constantinople, tom. iv. p. 13 1 . in 
12mo.), qui combattoit comme une Pallas, quoiqu’elle nc fit pas' 
aussi savante que celle d’Athenes. The Grecian goddess was 
composed of.two discordant characters, of Neith, the workwoman 
of Sais in Egypt, and of a virgin Amazon of the Trit'onian lake in 
Libya (Banier, Mythologie, tons- iv. p. 1—31. in 12mo.). 

Anna Comnena (I. iv. p. Il6.) • admires, with some degree of 
tem&^Jier masculine virtues.- They were more familiar to tlie 
•Lifin»7a«()tjlipugh the Apulian (1. iv. p. 273.) mentions her pre¬ 
sence and helSroond, he represents her as far less intrepid. 

Uxor in hoc hello Robcrti forte sagitti; 
i Quadam lsesa fuit: quo vulnere terrila millam 
•: •' ' Dam Bperabat opens se poene sabegcrat hosti. 

The last is an unlucky word for a female prisoner. 

V* A*» mi too 'PspjrffTOT vyorrywr<V*m’ T 1 IV vprmv 

Kara T&r tvtxvruiiv 'unraffiar my KtVrat- aytotrev (Anna, I. v. p. 133 )} 
and elsewhere Kcu 7 »Jt**rBr amg vat emxm^ei/as iuv ararotrot mv 

The pedantiy of the princess in 
the choice of classic appellations, encouraged Ducange to aipply to 
kis countrynsen the characters bf the ancient Gauls. 
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chap, the duties of a soldier or a general ; but be no 
sooner beheld the slaughter of the Varangians, 
and the flight of the Turks, than he despised his 
subjects, and, despaired of his “fortune. The prin¬ 
cess Anne, who drops a tear on this melancholy 
event, is reduced to praise the strength and swift- 
■ ness of her father’s horse, and his vigorous struggle, 
when he was almost overthrown by the stroke of 
a lance, which had shivered the Imperial helmet. 
His desperate valour broke through a squadron of 
Franks who opposed his flight; and, after wan¬ 
dering two days and as many nights in the moun¬ 
tains, he found some repose, of body, though not 
of mind, in the walls of Lychnidus. The victorious 
Robert reproached the tardy and feeble pursuit 
which had suffered the escape of so illustrious a 
prize; but he consoled his disappointment by the 
trophies and standards of the field, the wealth and 
luxury of the Byzantine camp, , and the glory of 
defeating an army five times more numerous than 
his own. A multitude of Italians had been the 
victims of their own fears ; but only thirty of his 
knights were slain in this memorable day. In 
the Roman host, the loss of Greeks, Turks, and 
English, amounted to five or six thousand 7 ®; the 
plain :©f Dutazzo was stained with noble and royal 
blood ; and*the end of the imposter Michael was 
more honourable than his life. 

Lupus Protospata (tom. iii. p. 45.3 says- 6000; William the 
Apulian awn than 5000 (1. iv. p. 273.). Thw modesty is singular 
and laudable: they might with so little trouble have slain two or 
three 'myriads of schismatics and infidels! ‘ 
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It is more than probable that Guiscard was not CHAP, 
afflicted by the loss of a costly pageant, which had 
merited only the contempt and derision of the Durazzo 
Qreeks. After their defeat, they still persevered a.D.iom, 
in the defence of Durazzo; and a Venetian com- l eb - 8 - 
mander supplied the place of George Palaologus, 
who had been imprudently called away from his 
station. The tents of the besiegers were converted 
into barracks, to sustain the inclemency of the 
winter; and in answer to the, defiance of the gar¬ 
rison, Robert insinuated, that his patience was 
at least equal to their obstinacy 77 . Perhaps he 
already trusted to his secret correspondence with 
a Venetian noble, who sold the city for a rich 
and honourable marriage. At the dead of night 
several rope-ladders were dropped from the walls; 
the light Calabrians ascended in silence; and the 
Greeks were awakened by the name and trumpets 
of the conqueror. Yet they defended the streets 
three days against an enemy already master of the 
rampart; and near seven months elapsed between 
the first investment and the final surrender of the 
place. From Durazzo, the Norman duke ad¬ 
vanced into the heart of Epirus or Albania; tra¬ 
versed the first mountains of Thessaly; surprised . 
three hundred English in the city of, Castoria; 
approached Thessalonica; and made Constanti¬ 
nople tremble. A more pressing duty suspended 

TT The Homans had changed the inauspicious name of Ejn-dtm- 
nus to Dynachium (PUn. hi. 26 .) j and the vulgar corruption of 
Duracium (see Malaterra) bore some affinity to hardness. One of 
Robert's names was Inland, poor wit! (Albertc. Mo- 

Bach, tn Chron. apud Muratori, Annali d ftalia, tom. i*. p-1370- 
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the prosecution of his ambitious designs. By 
shipwreck,' pestilent, and the sword, his army 
was reduced to a third of the original numbers; 
and instead of being recruited from Italy, he was 
informed, by plaintive episties, of the mischiefs 
and dangers which had been produced by his 
absence: the revolt of the cities and barons of 
Apulia; the distress of the pope; and the ap¬ 
proach or invasion of Henry king of Germany. 
Highly presuming that his person was sufficient 
for the public safety, he repassed the sea in a 
single brigantine, and left the remains of the army 
under the command of his son and the Norman 
counts, exhorting Bohemond to respect the freedom 
of his peers, and the counts to obey the authority 
of their leader. The son of Guiscard trod in the 
footsteps of his father; and the two destroyers are 
compared, by the Greeks, to the caterpillar and 
the locust, the last of whom devours whatever has 
escaped the teeth of the former 78 . After winning 
two battles against the emperor, he descended into 
the plain of Thessaly, and besieged Larissa, the 
fabulous realm of Achilles™, which contained the 
treasure and magazines of the Byzantine camp. 
Yet a just praise must not be. refused to tile 

T8 Bffov%ovs Kai axgiBas fixrv eorfu. mvrovs trartga koi {Anna, 1. i. 
p. 3S.j. By these siinilies,'*o different from those of Homer, alte 
wishes to inspire contempt as' wella* honor for the little noxious 
animal, a conqueror,;: Most unfortunately, the common sense, or 
common nonsense, of mankind, resists herlaadabte design. 

19 'Prodiit hie auctorTrojaji® cladis Achilles. 

The suppositipjtpf the Apulian (t v. p. 275.) may be excused by 
the more; ' j$*»^;;.pcietry of* Virgil (iRneid II. 1070, W*® 
Achilles, tilt it is not justified by (he geography of Homer. 

'<v, ' - ' . • - - • 
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fortitude and prudence of Alexius, who bravely 
struggled with the calamities of the times. In the 
poverty of the state, he presumed to borrow the 
superfluous ornaments of the churches: the deser¬ 
tion of the Manichseans was supplied by some 
tribes of Moldavia: a reinforcement of seven 
thousand Turks replaced and revenged the loss 
of their brethren: and the Greek soldiers were 
exercised to ride, to draw the bow, and to the daily 
practice of ambuscades and evolutions. Alexius 
had been taught by experience, that the formid¬ 
able cavalry of the Franks on foot was unfit for 
action, and almost incapable of motion w ; his 
archers were directed to aim their arrows at the 
horse rather than the man ; and a variety of spikes 
and snares was scattered over the ground on which 
he might expect an attack. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Larissa the events of war were protracted 
and balanced. The courage of Bohemond was 
always conspicuous, and often successful; but his 
camp was pillaged by a stratagem of the Greeks; 
the city was impregnable; and the venal or dis¬ 
contented. counts deserted his standard, betrayed 
their trusts, and enlisted in the service of the 
emperor. Alexius returned to Constantinople with 
the advantage, rather than the honour, of vic¬ 
tory. After evacuating, the conquests which he 

80 The ruv weSAwv vrpoaKp*Ta, which incumbered the knight* on 
foot, have been ignorantly traniiatcd spurs (Anna Comnena, 
Alexias, 1. v, p. 140.). Ducange has explained the true sense by a 
ridiculous and inconvenient fashion, wtu<& lasted from the xith to 
the xvth century. These pealt9, in the form of a scorpion, were 
sometimes two feet, and fastened to die knee with a silver chain. 
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CHAP, could no loiijger def&d, the son of Guiscard em- 
harked for Italy, and was embraced by a father 
who esteera'ed Ws merit, and sympathized in his 
misfortune.^ 

Th«em-. Of the Latin princes, the allies of Alexius and 
{fairy III. enemies of Robert, the most, prompt and powcr- 
^the ful was Henry the third or fourth, king of Ger- 
Greeks, many and Italy, and future emperor of the West. 
A.D. 1081 . rpjjg epistle of the Greek monarch 1,1 to his brother 
is filled with the warmest professions of Mend- 
ship, and the most lively desire of strengthening 
their alliance by every public and private tie. 
He congratulates Henry on his success in a just 
and pious war; and complains that the prosperity 
of his own empire is disturbed by the audacious 
enterprises of the Norman Robert. The list of 
his presents expresses the manners of the age, a 
radiated ctown of gold, a cross set with pearls to 
hang on the breast, a case of relics, with the names 
and titles of the saints, a vase of crystal, a vase of 
sardonyx, some balm, most probably of Mecca, and 
one hundred pieces of purple. To these he added 
a more solid present, of one hundred and forty- 
four thousand Byzantines of gold, with a farther 
assurance of two hundred and sixteen thousand, 
ao sefon as Henry should have entered in arms 

f • ' - ■ 4 . . 

- _ T - ' 

«» The epistle itself ( Alexias, 1. iii.' p. 93, 94,95.) well deserves 
to be read. -There is one expression, arpamXaeur Mtiuvov #*ero 
Xgvovpm, whieh'Ducange does not understand. I have endeavoured 
to grope out a tolerable meaning: is a golden crown ; 

afpm\tKvs, is explained by Shoos, Fortius ,(iu Lexico Gnrco- Bar- 
bar.), by Ktgawn, vgitrig, a flaskoflightning. 
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the Apulian territories, and confirmed by an oath 
the league against the common enemy. The Ger¬ 
man 83 , who was already in Lombardy at the head 
of*dn army and a faction, accepted these liberal 
offers, and marched towards the south: his speed 
was checked by the sound of the battle of Durazzo; 
but the influence of his arms, or name, in the 
hasty return of Robert, was a full equivalent for 
the Grecian bribe. Henry was the severe adver¬ 
sary of the Normans, the allies and vassals of Gre¬ 
gory the Seventh, his implacable foe. The long 
quarrel of the throne and mitre had been recently 
kindled by the zeal and ambition of that haughty 
priest 85 : the king and the pope had degraded each 
other; and each had seated a rival on the temporal 
or spiritual throne of his antagonist. After the 
defeat and death of his Swabian rebel, Henry de¬ 
scended into Italy, to assume the Imperial crown, 
and to drive from the Vatican the tyrant of the 
church 84 . But the Roman people adhered to the 


8* For these general events I must refer to the general historians 
Sigonius, Baronius, Muratori, Mosheim, St. Marc, tkc. 

• 88 The Lives of Gregory VII. are either legends or invectives 
(St. Marc, Abrcgd, tom. iii. p. 235, &c.): and his miraculous or 
magical performances are alike incredible to a modem reader. He 
will, as usual, find some instruction in Le Clerc (Vie dc Hilde¬ 
brand, Bibliot. ancienne et modeme, tom. viii.), and much amuse¬ 
ment in Bayle (Dictionnaire Critique, Gregoire VII,). That pope 
was undoubtedly a great man, a second Athanasius, in a more 
fortunate age of the church. May I presume to add, that the por¬ 
trait of Athanasius is one ofj the passages of my history (vol. iii. 
p. 356, &c.) with which I am the least dissatisfied?. 

8* Anna, with the rancour of*a Greek schismatic calls him 
**r<nrrwoj owes times (1. i. p. 32.), i pope, or priest, worthy to be 
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CHAP, cause of Gregory: their resolution was fortified by 
supplies of men and money from Apulia; and the 
Beskgei city was thrice ineffectually besieged by the king 
A°D*io8i of Germany. In the fourth year he corrupted,* as 
—>084. it ig said, with Byzantine gold, the nobles of Rome, 

''whose estates and castles had been ruined by the 
A.D. 1084 , war! The gates, the bridges, and fifty hostages, 
MjrcK were delivered into his hands: the anti-pope, Cle- 

- 31 . ment the third, was consecrated in . the Lateran: 

the grateful pontiff crowned his protector in the 
Vatican; and the emperor Henry fixed his resi¬ 
dence in the Capitol, as the lawful successor of 
Augustus and Charlemagne. The ruins of the 
Septizonium were still defended by the nephew of 
Gregory: the pope himself was invested in the 
castle of St. Angelo; and his last hope was in the 
courage and fidelity of his Norman vassal Their 
friendship had beeri interrupted by some reciprocal 
injuries and complaints; but, on this pressing occa¬ 
sion, Guiseard was urged by the obligation of his 
oath, by bis interest, more potent than oaths, by 
the love of feme, and his enmity to the two empe¬ 
rors. Unfurling the holy banner, he resolved to fly 
to the relief of the prince of the apostles: the most 
numerous of his armies, six thousand horse, and 
thirty thousand foot, was instantly assembled; and 
his march from Salerno to Rome was animated by 
the public applause and the promise of the divine 
favour. Henry, invincible in sixty-six battles, 

ipit dponj accuses b‘m scourging, shaving, perhaps of 
castrating* jjfpambassador! of Henry (p. 31 ■ 33.), But this outage 
isimprobable and doubtful {see die sensible preface of Cousin). 
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trembled at his approach; recollected some indis- chap. 
pensable affairs that required his presence in Lom- 
hardy; exhorted the Romans to persevere in their 
allegiance; and hastily retreated three days before Flies 
the entrance of the Normans. In less than three ltjfbert* 
yeals, the' son of Tancred of Hauteville enjoyed ^ Ia y- 
the glory of delivering the pope, and of compelling 
the two emperors, of the East and Wcst, to fly be¬ 
fore his victorious arms" 5 . But the triumph of 
Robert was clouded by the calamities of Rome. 

By the aid of the friends of Gregory, the walls had 
been perforated or scaled; but the Imperial faction 
was still powerful and active; on the third day, 
the people rose in a furious tumult; and an hasty 
word of the conqueror, in his defence or revenge, 
was the signal of fire and pillage* 1 . The Saracens 
of Sicily, the subjects of Roger, and auxiliaries of 
his brother, embraced this fair occasion of rifling 
and profaning the holy city of the Christians: many 
thousands of the citizens, in the sight, and by the 
allies, of their spiritual father, were exposed to 
violation, captivity, or death; and a spacious quarter 


w Sic uno tempore victi 

Sunt terra Domini duo: rex Alemannicus iste. 

Imperii rector Romani maximus Die. 

Alter ad anna mens armis superatur; et alter 
Nominis auditi soli formidine cessit. 

It is singular enough, that-the Apulian, a Latin, should distinguish 
the Greek as the ruler of the Roman empire 0- iv. p. 274.). 

86 The narrative of Malaterra (1. Lii. c. 37. p. 597, 588.) is au¬ 
thentic, circumstantial, and fair. Dux ignem exetamans urbe 
incensa, &c. The Apulian softens the, mischief (inde quihusdarr 
®dibus exustis), which is again exaggerated in some partial chroni¬ 
cles (Muratori Annali, tom. ix, p. I47-). 
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of the city, from the Lateranto the Coliseum, was 
consumed by the flames, and devoted to perpetual 
solitude". From a city, where he .was npw hated, 
and might be ho longer feared,Gregory retired' to 
end his‘days in the prfaee t^ Silerno. . The artful 
pontiff might flatter the vanity of Guiscard, <vith 
the hope of .a-Roman or Imperial crown’; but this 
dang *™™ measure, which would have inflamed the 
ambition of theNorman, must forever have alien¬ 
ated the m#t ftithful princes of Germany. 

The deliverer and scourge of Rome might have 
.ina season ®? repose; but in the 
emperor, the 

intbfetigaWej ^teafe^ti resumed the design of his 
eastern conquests* i*The zed or gratitude of Gre¬ 
gory had pBomi*@d. to his valour the kingdoms of 

’in arms, 
r- for action. The* 




ntuBipera, in - 
by: Adoato a swaraof: 

WA&r'mentioning this imlsial&ofci 'the.'jeeuit I&natus (de 
Romi veteri et aov4, 1. m. c. 8. pi 

hodicque in Coelio monte interqne jpsttfn et oayjhoiijimt Sttserni>iji» 
fitcies prostrate urbis, nisi in hortwipi vujetwgBiqne am^ntateua 
Roma resurrexisset ut d^Hiddyt.^tUe'Ma^^'vidiKm et 

, . ■ T , - ***. s■: i?*>• ■>%, 4.--ir-* •• 

minaa «uaa.“ 

. » The royalty of Rohrt,; eitSeglpa^^lJeatowed by the, 
pops (Anna, Li,p. 3t;) is x..; . . Smfed by fheApuhan 
ci.iy..p.87o.). "■ 

Romani regni sibi promisisSe ooroilim : 

Papa faebatnr.- 

Nor <*b I:«s^8and ;W^ c N t, ® r > '*&. other .W® '***» 

cafes, AmM t^%MdS8jsa With this dew hwtapcq of apostolic 



_ „,-J»r x 8jad B, :(Ihi& thMypddanticjaodfc of. quolation by 

the letters If dte &eek sd^aH)^) »?> «». • Hi* bees art the image 
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moderate limits of the powers, of Guiseard have chap. 
been already defined; they were contained on 
this second occasion in one hundred and twenty 
ycfcsels; and as the season was far advanced* tile 
l«rbour of Brusdusium 90 was preferred to the 
opeh road of Otranto. Alexins, apprehensive of 
a second attack, had assiduously laboured to re¬ 
store the,; naval forces of the empire; and obtained 
from the republic of Venice an important succour 
of thirty-six transports, fourteen gallics, and nine 
galeots or ships of extraordinary strength and 
magnitude, Their services were Kberally paid by 
the licence or monopoly of trade, a profitable gift 
of many shops and houses in. the port of Constan¬ 
tinople, and a tribute ttf St. Hark, the more ac¬ 
ceptable, as it was the produce of a tan. on their 
rivals of Amalphk . Byithe uMen of fife Greeks 
and Venethmki Ibe Adriatic Was; covered with an 
hostile fleet ; but their own neglect, or the Vigi¬ 
lance of Robert the change of a wind, or the 
shelter cf a opened a fr^ pass^,; and the 
Mninan troopg were safely disembarked on the 
coast of Epirus. With .twenty strong and wdl- 
appointed gaUies, them intrepid duke mancdiately 
sOnght the enemy,andaccustomedto 

«£--a disortafy cjbtrff theft disciplute and public works „*eetn 
to'te the Heat of a iEuad. 1.1). > - 

■ fl® Guilkhn. Appolus, 1. v. p. Sy6.1kes(Bin41t |iirt of Brun- 
fduwwm was double;, the out Wan} liaibttot was a gulf covered by 
* anristod, tad naraftving .by degrees, tiU rt; b y * 

tmett guUet wjth the rnner hatbour, whK^ewbflSKd the city on 
teth side*. €aW»r nature have laboured for its rn‘»; and 
against sucb agents, •. what arc the feeble efforts of the Neapolitan 
government! , (Swinbume> Tfavrl 6 in the v*> Sicilies, vo!.,i, 

. p. 384—390:); 

VOL. X. 


X 
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ww 


fight on horseback, he trusted his own life, and the 
lives of his brother and two sons, to the event of a 
naval combat. The dominion of the sea was dis¬ 
puted in three engagemerri|^ia s%ht ofthe^e 
of Corfu: in the two format^the ; skill and num¬ 
bers of the allies were superior; but in the third, 
the Norraankobtained afinaland complete vic¬ 
tory 91 . The light brigantines of the Greeks were 
scattered in ignominious flight: the nine castles of 
the Venetians maintained a more obstinate con¬ 
flict ; seven were sunk, two were taken; two thou¬ 


sand five hdndfed captive implored in vain the 
mercy of the victor; and the daughter of Alexius 
deplores the loss pf, thirteen thousand of his sub- 
jects or allies. The want of experience had been 
supplied by the genius of Guiscardj and each 
evening, when'he had sounded a retreat, he calmly 
explored the caustes- of liis repulse, and invented 
new methods how to remedy his own defects, and 
to Mffie the adyantagesof eneiny. The winter 
season suspended hisprogress: with the return of 



corns 


tinople ; but, instead of traversing the Mils of 
. Epirus, he fumed Ms arms against Greece and the 
islands, wherb the spoils would repay the labour, 
and Might pursue 



9t Wi8ii« t# p; 876.) dttctifeea -the twisty- rf the 

Konatm, Sttd fergett the tiro prertou* defeat*, whichare dili¬ 
gently recorded by Anas Comnena (!. ri. p. 159, l60, l8l.). la 
her turB, £ *be ihvciiU or ougolfies a fourth action, to give the Ve- 
• uttritni nrre&ge tod reward*. Then- otrafeelu^! werefitfdiftttnt, 
Vsiftctflhey'dfiJiOfitti their dags, prdjrtef exoidiuiti «ofi (DandWus in 
Chron. in Mutatori, Script. Eemm Italicarum, tom. xii p. 
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in the isle of Cep^alonia, his projects were fatally chap. 
blasted by an epidemical disease: Robert him- 
selp in the seventieth year of his age, expired His death, 
in hb tent; ahd a spfejacion of poison was im- A jSyi 7 ?’ 
pBjed, by public rumonr, to his wife, or to the 
Grehk emperor 4 *. This premature death might 
allow a boundless scope for the imagination of 
Ins future exploits ; and the event sufficiently de¬ 
clares, that the Norman greatness was founded 
on his life 95 . Without the appearance of an 
enemy, a victorious army dispersed or retreated 
in disorder and consternation; and Alexius, who 
had trembled for his etispire, rejoiced in his de¬ 
liverance. The galley which transported the re¬ 
mains of Guiscatd was shipwrecked on the Italian 
shore; but the duke’s body was recovered from 
the sea, and deposited in the sepulchre of Ve- 
nuria 9 *, a place more illustrious for the birth of 

9* The most authentic write#, William of Apulia (1. v. 277-). 

Jeffrey Madeira, fi. iii. c, 41. p. 5890. and Romuald of Salerno 
(ChWhtMutttbri, Script. Rerum Ital: tom. vii.), are ignorant of 
this crinMga^' apparent to puveptwtByweu Willkm of Malmsbury 
Q, Si. op* life's),' and; Roger,,de $Oved«i (p.‘ 710. in Script, post 
Bedam): arid the latter cari tell, how rite just Aleidus married, 
crowned, ani-’himit alive,, hii female accomplice, The'English 
hutofea m indeed «> Kobe# Guimard, or 

.Wiscard, among the knights ofEeniy I., *ho amended the throne 
fifteen yewAftertheduke of Apulia’s death. , 

w The j£yfht freWem *im*. tower* over the 

grave nfbri enemy (Alebitd, h v;p. I«**l66.3s and W* best prai se 
is the esteem and envy of William Urn Conqueror, the sovereign of 
his family. Gracia (says Makterra)' hrisribus rceedentibus libera 
beta quievif. Apulia t«ta t*te CeLritria tWhwtun 

* 9 *,. tJrbs Venttsiua nitet tanti* d&orata sepukhrit, 
is one ofthe last lima of the Apulian’s poem (I. v. p. 278.). W d- 
lianiVjf Malmsbury (1. HL p. .07 ) inserts an epitaph on Gimeard. 
width is no.t worth transcribing. 
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Horate 41 ', than for the buriaTofthe NormaH 
heroes. Roger, bissecond son and successor, im¬ 
mediately sunk to the humble station of a duk^of 
Apulia: the esteem or partiaHty- of his father left 
the valiant Bohemohd to inheritanoi of hti 
sword. The national: tranquiffitywas disturbwl 
by his claims, till the first erttsade against the in¬ 
fidels of the East opened a more splendid field of 
glory and conquest 8 ®. 

Of human life,the most glorious or humble 
prospects are alike and. toon bounded by the 
sepulchre. The male line of Robert Guiscard 
was extinguished, both in Apulia and at Antioch, 
in the second generation ;but his younger bro¬ 
ther became the father of a line Of kings; and 
the son of the great count was endowed with 
the name, the conquests, and the spirit, of this 
iirst Roger 91 , The heir of that Norman ad¬ 
venturer waS hem in Sicily; and, at the age 
of only four years, he succeeded to tile sove¬ 
reignty of the island, a lot which reason might 
pnvy, could she indulge for * armament the 


cj h]jf * fa j».,to VejSwiat ^ wa* 
i^^^lUicania jd&Bu’iit'^’Senn. 


to the doubtful limit of . 
lit i.) am of hw ^jiaSganui.f^ 

. .0® SaeGi^uwna - 

frit crusade. . 

W The reign of Roger.and the Norman klbgs of Sicily, fills four 
books of the Istoria Ci^Mkof Giannone (tom. il i xi>—aiv-p. 196 
—340.), and il ajjrsaAararthe iitth and juh volnraea ofthe Italian 
Annals of Mui$|&r. afhthe Bibliothdqne Italique (tom. i, p. 17 S 
—222.) I find in naeCil abstract of CapaodattOj a modem Neapo¬ 
litan, tvlm has oomposed, in two volumes, the histtwy of luv 
counMy,from Roger I. to Frederic ,H. inclusive. 
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visionary, though virtuous, wish of -dominion. cHAP.‘ 
Had Roger been content with his fruitful patri- 
mony, an happy and grateful'people might have 
biased their benefactor and, if a wise adminis¬ 
tration could have restored the prosperous times 
of tim Greek colonies? 6 , the opulence and power 
of Sicily alone might have equalled the widest 
scopfe that could be . acquired and desolated by the 
sword of war. But the ambition of the great 
count was ignorant of these noble pursuits ; it 
was gratified by the vulgar means of violence and 
artifice. He soyghttoobtain the undivided pos¬ 
session of Palermo, ofwhich one moiety had been 
ceded to the elder branch; struggled to enlarge 
his Calabrian limits beyond themeasure of former 
treaties; and impatiently watched the declining 
health of his cousin William of Apulia, the grand-: 
son of Robert. On the first intelligence of his Duke of 
premature death, Roger sailed from Palermo with 
seven gailies, cast anchor in the bay of Salerno, 
received, after ten days negociation, an oath of 
fidelity from the Norman capital, commanded the 
submission of the barons, and extorted a legal in¬ 
vestiture from the rehtetrurt popes, who could 
ndt long'fi^idshiprmr enttiity 
of a powerful vassal The sacred spot of Bene- 
vento was respectfully spared, as the patrimony 


0® According to the testimony of PhiHstus and Diodorus, the 
tyrant Dionysius ■ of Syracuse could maintain a standing force of 
10,000 bone, 100,000 foot, and 400 gttflies. Compare Hume 
(Qsays, roUi, p. 36*, 43S.) and his adversary Wallace (Numbers 
of Mankind, p. 306, 307-1- The ruin* oT Agrigentmn arc the 
ijierao of every traveller, D’Orville, Ileidesel, Swinburne, &ft 
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CHAP, of SkPeter; but tfae r^ttetioa oC.Gapua and 
Naples completed the desigfr of his unde, Guis- 
card; and the «de nf the Norman con¬ 

quests was possessed by the victorious Roger. 
conscious superiority and merit prompted 

him to disddn the ti^^f^^^e andiof ; c‘ 0 UBt;/and 
the isle of Sicily, wth a’tlltdperhapsf of the'eon- 
tinent of Italy, might formthe basis of a king¬ 
dom m which would only yidd to the monarchies 
of France andEugkhd. The chiefs of the nation 
who attended Iris coronation at Palermo, might 
doubtless pronounce under what name he should 
reign over them; hut the example of a Greek 
tyrant or a Saracen . emir were insufficient to 
justify his regal character ; and'the nine kings of 
the Latin world 100 might disclaim their new asso¬ 
ciate, unless he were consecrated by die authority 
of the supreme pontiff. The pride of Anacletus 
Firs* king was pleased to confer a title, which the pride of 
A.D.iua the Norman had stooped to solicit 101 ; but his 
a d u — own k^imacy was attacked hy the adverse elec- 
Juiy'ss. tion of -Asfaaclefcus 


sat in the ^atiean, the sjteessM^fugitive was 


' 1127 to 1136 , JiU:ph^V'^consent of 
the bathos, and the Snciaot royalty of -SUsiy attd Palermo, without 
introducing Pope Anacletus (Ajexanfi. Cgsnobii Telesiiu Abbatis 
de Rebus gestis Regis Bsgarii, Jib. iy. in Muratori, Script. Rerum 
.ltd. tom„v. p, 

i® 0 The kings of Frimhe, Endwil* .Scotland, Castille, Arragon, 
Navarre, Sweden, Demnaric, and Hungary. TL three first were 
more ancient than Charlemagne; the thtecn&t wereyneated by 
their sword; the ditee last by their bsptijrai JMa of ifiete die king 
of Hungary alonnwas honoured or debased bye papal crown. 

, 191 Fazdlus, and a crowd of Sicilians, had imagined a more early 


and independent coronation (A. P- 1130, May 1), which Giannone 
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acknowledged* by the nations of Europe. The chap. 
infant monarchy of Roger was shaken, and almost 
overthrown, by the unlucky choice of an ecclesias¬ 
tical patron; and the sword of Lothaire the second 
''rtf Germany, the excommunications rtf Innocent, 
the 'fleets of Fisa, and the zeal of St. Bernard, 
were united &r the rain of the Sicilian robber. 

After a gallant resistance, the Norman prince was 
driven from the. continent of Italya new duke of 
Apulia was invested by the pope and the emperor, 
each of whom held one end of the gonfanon, or 
flag-staff, as a token that they asserted their right, 
and suspended their quarrel. But such jealons 
friendship was of short and precarious duration: 
the German armies soon vanished in disease and 
desertion Kl2 : the Apulian duke, with all his ad¬ 
herents, was exterminated by a conqueror, who 
seldom forgave either the dead or the living; 
like his predecessor Leo the ninth, the feeble 
though haughty pontiff became the captive and 
friend of the Normans : and their reconciliation 
was eelebrated by the eloquence of Bernard, who 
now revered the title and virtues of the king of 
Sicily. - ' ; V- 

As a penance for this impious war against the 
successor of St,Peter, that monarch might have Africa^ 
promised to display the banner of the cross, and 

unwillingly rejects (tom. li. p. 137—144.). This fiction is dis- 
; proved by the sitence of contemporaries? ; sor can It be restored by 
a spuriouacharter (if Messina (Muratdn/Annali d’ltalia, tom. 

«. p. 340. Fay, Critic*, tom. it. p. 4®?, 468 ). 

■ „ 108 Roger corrupted the second person of I.otliaire’8 army, who. 
^/founded, or rather cried, a retreat} for the Germans’ (says Cinna- 
• mus, I. iiii c. i. p. 51,) are ignorant oftheuse of trampetsi Most . 
ignorant himself! 
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CJ1AP. he accomplished with ardouravow so propitious 
to his interest and revenge. The recent injuries 
of Sicily might provoke a just retaliation on the 
heads of the Saracens: theMormans, whose bl5od 
had been mingled with so many subject streamed 
were encouraged to remember and emulate/ the. 
naval trophies of their fathers, and in the fu¬ 
turity of their strength they contended with* tho 
decline of aa African power. When the Fati- 
mite caliph departed for the conquest of -Egypt, 
he rewarded the ml merit and apparent fidelity 
of his servant Joseph, with a gift of his royal 
mantle, and forty Arabian'horses, his palace, with 
its sumptuous furniture, and the government of 
the kingdoms of Tunis and Algiers. The Zei- 
rides 10 \ the descendants of Joseph, forgot their 
allegiance and gratitude to a distant benefactor, 
grasped and abused the fruits of prosperity; and 
after running the little course of an Oriental 
dynasty, were now feinting itt tileir own weakness. 
On the side of the land, they ware pressed by the 
: Almohodes, the fanatie prineos of Morocco, while 
the sea-coast was open to the enterprises of the 
Greeks and Franks, who, "before the dose of the 
eleventh century, had extorted a ransom of two 
liundred thousand piece* of gold. By tire first 
arms of IlQgWr the ieljmd m rods of Malta, which 
has been sineeetmobled bya military and religious 
colony, was inseparably annexed to .the crown 

105 See Pc Guignes, Tfitt. Generate de« Hans, tom. i. p. 36<>— 

*on»ia Dominaiion dea i 
Awhes, taaw ii. p’.TO^-i^. ' Their eognaon original appear* to he 

vl&L '" r -- - * " 
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of Sicily. Tripolia strong and maritime city, 
was*the next object of his attack; and the slaugh¬ 
ter of the males, the captivity of the females, 
m%*ht be justified by the. frequent practice of the 
Moslems themselves. The capital of the Zeirides 
was flamed Africa from the country, and Ma- 
hadih 105 from the Arabian founder: it is strongly 
built on a neck of land, but the imperfection of 
the harbour is hot compensated by the fertility of 
the adjacent ..plain. Mahadia was besieged by 
George the Sicilian admiral, with a fleet of one 
hundred and fifty gallks, amply provided with 
men and the instruments of mischief i the sove¬ 
reign had fled, the Moorish governor refused to 
capitulate, declined the last and irresistible assault, 
and secretly escaping with'the Moslem inhabitants, 
abandoned the place and its treasures to the rapa¬ 
cious Franks. In successive expeditions, the king 
of Sicily or his lieutenants reduecd the cities of 
Tunis, Safax, Capria* Bona, and a long tract of 
the searcoast 1 the fortresses were garrisoned, 
the country. was tributary, and a boast, that it 
held Africa in, subjection, might he inscribed with 

'»* Tripoli (says"the Nubian geographer, or more properly the 
Sfeerif al Edrisi)' ttrbsfortis; 'stteb mutro talTata, sita prope Hltm 
maria. Hanc eipugnivit Rogerius, qui mulieribos captivis ductk 
vimsperesttit . • ; 

ro4 See the geography of I.eo Africanus (in Ratnusio, tom. | 
fol. 74. verio, fol. 76.. iiteto); arid ShawVfttVels(p. liOO, the virtl. 
book of Thuanus, and the xith of the Abbdde Vertot. Ihc po*- 
tession and defence of the place was offered by Charles V. amt 
wisely declined by the knights of Malta. 

io6 Pajjj has accurately marked the African conquest! of Roger. 
and his criticism was supplied by hi* friend the Abbd lamguerue. 
with some Arabic memorials “(A. D. 1147, N° £i>, 17. A. D. 114s, 
N” 16. A, D. 1153, N»i6.).t* 
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CHAP, some'flattery on the sword ef Roger™ 7 . After 
his death, that sword was broken; and these trans¬ 
marine possessions were neglected, evacuated v or 
lost, under the troubled reign of his successor' 1 ® 
The triumphs of Scipio and Belisarins havO 
proved, that the African continent is neither in¬ 
accessible nor invincible; yet the great pikees 
and powers of Christendom have repeatedly failed 
in their armaments against the Moors, who may 
still glory in the easy conquest and Ipng servitude 
of Spain. 

His inva- Since the decease of Robert Guiscard, the Nor- 
Grecce, mans had relinquished, above , sixty years, their 
A.D.i 140. hostile designs against the empire of the East. 

' The policy of Roger solicited a public and private 
union with the Greek princes, whose alliance 
would dignify his regal character ; he demanded 
in marriage a daughter of the Comnenian family, 
and the first steps of the treaty seemed to promise 
a favourable event. But the contemptuous treat¬ 
ment of his ambassadors, exasperated the vanity 
of riie new monarch ; and the insolence of the 
Byzantine court was expiated, according to the 

guiltless 
s,George 


laws of nations, by the 
people 109 . With a fleet* 


w AppuUia et Cilaber, Siculus mihi servit et Afer. ■ 

A proud inscription, which denotes, that the Norman conquerors 
were .still discrin|in»t«idfl^sn their,Christian andMoslem subjccts. 

108 Hugo Faicandus (Hist SicuLaj in Muriftori Script, tom. rii 
p. S70;-S71.) ascribes these toasts to the ntgleeMsr treachery of the 
admiral iMgjo. • ■ . > 

of the Sicilian historians, who end too soon os 
begin too late, must.be supplied bjrOthoof Frisingeu, a German 
j^Gjestfa Friiderici 1.1.1 C. 33, in hfsratori Jtoript- tom.vi. p. (568.); 
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the admiral of Sicily, appeared before Corfu; and chap. 
both the island and city were delivered into his 
haq^s by the disaffected inhabitants, who had 
yet to learn that a siege is still more calamitous - 
rtmti a tribute. In this invasion, of some moment 
in the annals of commerce, the Normans spread 
theny selves by sea, and over the provinces of 
Greece; and the venerable age of Athene Thebes, 
and Corinth, was violated by rapine and cruelty. 

Of the wrongs of Athens no memorial remains. 

The ancient walls, which encompassed, without 
guarding, the opulence of Thebes, were scaled by 
the Latin Christiana; but their sole use of the 
gospel was to sanctify; an oath, that the lawful 
owners had not secreted any relic of their inheri¬ 
tance or industry. On the approach of the Nor¬ 
mans the lower town df Corinth was evacuated: 
the Greeks retired to the citadel, which was seated 
on a lofty eminence abundantly watered by the 
classic fountain of Pirene; an impregnable, for¬ 
tress, if the want of courage could be balanced by 
any advantages of art or nature. As soon as the 
besiegers had-tmrii^nted the labour (their sole 
labour) of climbing the hill, their general, from 
the commanding eminence, admired his own vic¬ 
tory, arid testified his gratitude to heaven, by 
tearing from tbe alfcarthe precious image of Thee- 
dore the tutelary saint. The silk weavers of both 
sexes,, whom George transported to Sicily, com¬ 
posed tf e most valuable part of the'sped* •#»£ in 

tUo Venelian Andrew- Damlolus (id. tom. xii. p. S88, 889.), aiv) 

Greek writer Cmnamns tl. «i- «• 2—W . aa * Nieetat 'm Mj. 
‘owsdsUni.c. 1—6-). 
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comparing the skilful industry of the mechanic 
with the sloth and cowardice of the soldier* hc*was 
heard to exclaim, that the distaff and loom fypre 
thconly weapons which the Greeks Were capable 
of using. The progress of this naval armament" 
was mailed by two- conspicuous events, the rescue, 
of the king of France, and the Insult of j the 
Byzantine capital. In his return by sea from 
an. unfortunate crusade, Lotus the seventh was 
intercepted by the Greeks; who basdy violated 
the laws of honour and religion. The fortunate 
encounter of the Neuman fleet delivered the royal 
captive; and. after a free, and honourable-enter- 
tainment in the court of Sicily, Louis continued 
his journey to Borne and Paris 11 ®. In the ab¬ 
sence of the emperor, Constantinople and the Hel¬ 
lespont were left without defence and without 
the suspicion of danger. The clergy and people, 
for the soldiers had followed the atandardof Ma¬ 
nuel, woe astonished and dismayed at thcr hostile 
appearance of a line of gafites, which boldly cast 
anehor in the front of the Imperial city. The- 
forces of the Sicilian admiral were inadequate to 
the siege orassauk; of aajaamenseiand populous, 
metropolis; hut George eryayed^t^ glory of 
humbling the Greek aato^aaee» and f of marking 

' ’ ‘ * . ' ' ' • * ■ ,*1 r fl »*i 

110 To this imperfect capture and speedy rescue, I apply the mvp 
»Vtw oA*»tw dtwnu, of Cioiuunus, l. it c. 19, p-*9- Mwutori, cm 
tiienMfcctidende fAhnalidltaha, tom. ix. p.*S0f4*l.)staugbstt 
the dclrcany of thfe French, who maintain, smrisque miSo afeph- 
dieote pdtitsiio ad tegnum: proprium rerersum OHe; yet I dbserW 
that their Sdvecate, Ducange, is less positiveas the commentator 

on Cmnantus, th@i as the editor of jdawile.' 
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the path of conquest to the navies of the West, char 
He landed some soldiers to rifie the fruits of the 
roy^ gardens, mid pointed with silver, or most 
probably with fire, the arrows which he discharged 
against the palace of the Caesars This playful Thocmpf- 
outrage of the pirates of Sicily, who had surprised 
an unguarded moxnent, Manuel affected to despise, the Kor- 
while his'martial spirit, and the forces of the cm- aix'ims, 
pixe were awakened to revenge. The Ardiipelago 114y - 
and Ionian sea’ were covered with his squadrons 
and those of Venice; hut I know not by what 
favourable allowance of transports, victuallers, ami 
pinnaces, our reason or even our fancy can be 
reconciled to the stupendous account of fifteen 
hundred vessels, which is proposed by a Byzantine 
historian. These operations, were directed with 
prudence and energy : in his homeward voyage 
George lost nineteen of his gallies, which were 
separated and taken; after ad. obstinate defence, 

Corfu implored the clemency of her lawful sove¬ 
reign ; nor could a ship, a soldier of the Norman 
prince,* be found, unless as a captive, within the 
limits of the Eastern empire. The prosperity 
and the j health of Roger were already in a de¬ 
clining state: while he i listened in his palace of 
. Palermo to the messengers of victory or defeat, the 
-invincible Manuel, the foremost in every assault, 

■«J 3a..p*Mum MgKm MgfcU* DmwMw 5 

but l ii. f. bm^m**r* 

and adds, that Manuel styled tbi* 

*Ad-y«it#ra. toimmra. These arrows, by 'the compiler, 

Vtnecnt de Beauvais, are again transmitted into fmjd’ ■ 
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•; chap, was celebrated by tie Greeks and Latins as the 
Alexander or the Hercules of the age. 

Here- A prince of Such, a temper could not be %tis* 
AptiUa fied with having repelled the insolence of a Far- 
»“£Caia- barian. It was the right and duty, it might be 
a .D. 1155 rile interest and glory, of Manuel torestore the 
ancient majesty of the empire;^ recover the 
provinces of Italy and Sicily, and to chastise this 
pretended king, the grandson of a Norman vas¬ 
sal 1 ® The natives of Calabria were still attached 
to the Greek language and worship, which had 
been inexorably proscribed by the Latin clergy: 
after the; loss of her dukes, ApuliS was chained as 
a servile append^e to idle crown Of Sicily: the 
founder of t^e motttifchylhad ruled by the sword; 
and his death hadO&ated the fear, without heal¬ 
ing the discontent, of hiS subjects: the feudal 
govdmmenfriWas always pregnant with the seeds 
of rebellion; and duephewof himself in* 
vited the enemies of hisfemily and nation. The 
majesty . of ri te purple, and a series «f Hungarian 

ing has person in : 'fcheltalm exj&ditien. t To the 
brave and noble Pals . his lieatenant, the 
Greek monarch entrusted a fleet-and army: the 
ei^e of Bari was his first Exploit; and, in everj - 
operation, gold as well as steel was the instrument 
of victory.an^ r Bome itooes along the 


pyijiife'history vF Cimma.ixa (1. Sri c. 

P* intHjduces a diSuse narrative by atofty profcj- 

‘ Payaiair 
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western coast, maintained their fidelity to the CHAP. 
Nosman king; but he lost in two campaigns the 
greyer part of his continental possessions; and . 

*hb modest emperor disdaining all flattery and 
falsehood, was content with the reduction of three 
hundred ritics op villages of Apulia and Calabria, 
whose names and titles were inscribed on all the 
Walls of the palace. The prejudices of the Larins 
were gratified by a genuine or fictitious donation 
under the seal of the German Csssars J “; but the Hu design 
successor uf Constantine soon renounced this igno- 
minious pretence, claimed the indefeasible domi- an^b/ 
njon of Italy, and professed his design of chaiag 
the Barbarians beyond the A^ps. By^fec artful A&nis 
spe«ches, liberal gif“te, and noboundedpromises, of & c .' ’ 
their Eastern ally, the-free cities were encouraged 
to persevere in their generous struggle against the 
despotism of Frederic Barbarossa: the walls of 
JVtilan trine rebuilt by the contributions of Ma* 


of the Venetians 114 . The situation and trade of 
Ancona rendm^d it ajij^pojrtamt garrison in the 

besicged ^ the airms 
S| Frederic; forces wt^-'Jtwice^, r<s 

^ '- )*', :4Yf; 1 ; , \"A '. r - - t V ' v Vr ‘■ 

‘ i#i T%JLatTO, 0je 6e**iiFrederic!.t.tns.e.3®*'P *< 3 * 
attests the forgery;ihe Greek, Cinnamus (I. i. c ; 4. pi 78.), fcjsims 
a promise of restitution from Conrad and Frederic. An act of 
fraud is always credible when it is told of the Greeks. 

ut Qn®d Anconitani Gnmun Imperium nimis dffligereat..,.. 
Veheti speciali oditi Anconam odcrunt. The cause of love, ^perhaps 
of envy, were the beneficia, flttmen aurcuiu of theetrtperors tod 
tin- Latin aanutivc is confirmed by Giirtuunus (1. it. e. 14. p, 98-; 


auel; and he pouted, «pys - the historian* a rivet of 


tovdm Giedm was fortified by the jealous enmity 
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pulsedby the «pir|fc Of freedom; that (gf&it was 
animated by the. ambassador of Const^nople; 
and the most intrepid patriots, the most faityiful 
servants, wererewarded bythe wealth and honours 
of the Byzantine coart m . The pride of Manuel 
disdained and rejected a Barbariancolleague; his 
ambition was excited by the hope Of stripping the 
purple from the German nsurpers, and of ; esta¬ 
blishing, in the West, as in the East, his lawful 
title of sole emperor of theRomans. With this 
view, he solicited the alliance of the people .and 
the bishop of Rome. Several of the nobles em- 
. braced the cause of the Greek monarch; the 
splendid nuptials of his niece with Gdo Fran¬ 
gipani, secured the- support of that .powerful 
family 116 , and hie royal standard or image was 
entertained; with due reverence in the ancient 
metropolis "V Daring the quarrel between Fre- 
derie ~ and Alexander the third, the .Pope twice 
received in the Vatican the ambassadors of 
. Constantiao^e. They flattered his piety by 
the long-promised union of the two; churches, 
tempted the avarice of his venal oohrt, and 
exhorted the Roman 'pontiff te^aeize^the just 
prbyoBntiOn^/thc |o Infmble 

Moratpa-mentions pie two, sieves of Ancona j the first, in 
1167 , against Frederic I. id person {AnnaJi, tom. x. p. 39, &c.); 
tiieseeoridin I >$ 3 ^'against h» lieutenant Christian, Archbishop of 
his name and dffieefp- 70, Ate.). It 
Is of he seeond siege, fhdt'We possess an origins] narattvcjvirhidti 
he bsi.pttibtil'InKtigrfet colitsetlan (tom;«. p. 99l^4fiJ. 

aa anonymous chronicle of 

otp^dF^^wnltlSl'e. 14.p.9jJ,Ji»sw3- 
ceptible of this double tense. A standard it more Latin, an image 
mere Greek. A 
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the savage insolence of the Alemanni, and to CHAP, 
acknowledge the true representative of Constan- 
tin/ and Augustus “ a . 

' But these Italian conquests, this universal reign, Failure 
soon escaped from the hand of the Greek em- lU'g,,,. 
peror. His first demands were eluded by the 
prudence of Alexander the third, who paused on 
this deep and momentous revolutionnor could 
the pope be seduced by a personal dispute to re¬ 
nounce the perpetual inheritance of the Latin 
name. After Mb re-union with Frederic, he spoke 
a more peremptory language, confirmed the acts 
of his predecessors, excommunicated the adhe¬ 
rents of Manuel, and pronounced the final sepa¬ 
ration of the churches, or at least the empires, of 
Constantinople and Home' 40 . The free cities of 
Lombardy no longer remembered their foreign be¬ 
nefactor, and without preserving the friendship 
of Ancona, he soon incurred the enmity of Ve¬ 
nice '~ l . By his own avarice, or the complaints of 

lla Nlhilominus quotjue pc let at, ut quia occasiojusta ft tempos 
opportunum ft acceptable se obtulerant, Romani corona imperii a 
sanclo apostolo sibi redderetur; quoniam non ad Fretlerici Ala- 
mauni, sed ad suum jus ajseruit pertiuere (Vit. Alexaudri 111. a 
Cardinal. Arragonite, in Script. Return Ital. tom. iii. par. i. p. 468.). 

Hi* second embassy Was accompanied cum immensa muliitudine 
pecuniarum. 

M y Nimisaltaet perplexa sunt (Vit. Alcaandri IlI.p.4Co, -Wild, 
says the cautious pope, 

ISO MqStr fieetoy nnu ktyuf 'Pmfiyj rg vtrrtga wgat rgv vpotMfav . 
uw»pfaytun» (Cinoamus, 1. i». c. 14. p. 91)*). 

>2i In his vi ,h book, Cinnamus describes the Venetian war, 
which Nicetas has not thought worthy of his attention. The 
Italian accounts, which do not satisfy our curiosity, are repornd 
bv the annalist Muratori, under the years 1171. Ac. 

■f (l . V, 

VOL. x. V 
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CHAP. hi$ subjects, the Greek emperor was provoked to 
arrest the persons, and confiscate the effects, of 
the Venetian merchants. This violation of^the 
public faith exasperated a free and commercial 
people: one hundred gallies were launched and 
armed in as many days; they swept the coasts of 
Dalmatia and Greece; but after some mutual 
wounds, the war was terminated by an agreement, 
inglorious to the empire* insufficient for the re¬ 
public; and a complete vengeance of these and 
of fresh injuries, was reserved for the succeeding 
generation. The lieutenant of Manuel had in¬ 
formed his sovereign that he was strong enough 
to. quell any domestic revolt of Apulia and Ca¬ 
labria ; but that his forces were inadequate to 
resist the impending attack of the king of Sicily. 
His prophecy was.soon verified: the death of 
PaJseologus devolved the command on several 
chiefs, alike eminent in rank, alike defective in 
military talents; the Greeks were Oppressed by 
land and sea ; and a captive remnant that escaped 
the swords of the Normans and Saracens, abjured 
' all future hostility against the person or dominions 
of their conqueror 1 ™* Yet the king of Sicily 
esteemed the courage and constancy of Manuel, 
who had landed a second army on the Italian 
shore : he respectfully addressed the new Justinian; 
solicited a peace or truce of thirty years, accepted 

142 This victory is mentioned by Romuald of Salerno (in Mum- 
tori, Script. Ital. tom. vii. p. 198 ,). It is whimsical enough, that 
in the praise oFtht king of Sicily, Cinnamus (1. iv. c. 13. p. 97 , 98 / 
is much warmer and copious than Falcandus (p. 268 . 270 ,). But 
the Greek 13 fond of description, and the Latin historian is not 
fond of William the Bad. 
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as a'gift, tHe regal title; and acknowledged him- CHAP, 
seif*the military vassal of the Roman empire 11 
The Byzantine Caesars acquiesced in this shadow P««*wiOi 
of dominion, without expecting, perliaps without mins, 0 '" 
desiring, the service of a Norman army; and the A I) " 
truce of thirty years was not disturbed by any 
hostilities between Sicily and Constantinople. 

About the end of that period the throne of 
Manuel was usurped by an inhuman tyrant, who 
had deserved the abhorrence^ of his country and 
mankind : the sword of William the second, the 
grandson of Roger, was drawn by a fugitive of 
the Comnenian race; and the subjects of Andro- 
nicus might salute the strangers as friends, since 
they detested their sovereign as the worst of ene- l-ast v, r 
mies. The Latin historians 1 ’* expatiate on the 
rapid progress of the four counts who invaded 
Romania with a fleet and army, and reduced \ ij.Ii*,. 
many castles and cities to the pbcdience of the 
king of Sicily. The Greeks '" accuse and magnify 

IIS For the epistle of William I. sec Cinnatmu (I. iv. c. IS. p. 

101, 102.), and Nicetas (I. ii.e. 8.). It is difficult to affirm, whethvi 
these Greeks deceived themselves, nr the. public, in these flatteries, 
portraits of the grandeur of the empire. 

let I can only quote of original evidence, the poor chronicles of 
Sicarcl of Cremona (p. 0O3-), and of Fossa Nova (p. «7M, as they 
are published in the vi«* tome of Muratort’s historians. The king 
of Sicily sent his troops.contra nequitiam Andronici . . . . . iul ac- 
quirendum imperium C. P. They were capti aut confusi.... 
decepti eaptique, by Isaac. 

1=5 By the failure of Cinnamus, we are now reduced to Niccws 
(in Andronico, I. i. o. 7, 8, 9.1. ii. c. 1. in I*** Angelo I. >■ c. I 
—4.), who now becomes a respectable contemporary. As tie so - 
vived the emperor and the empire, he is above flattery: but t.ie 
I'j I of f V.iKianiinople exasperated his p.rrjudici •• against the Latm*. 
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the wanton and sacrilegious cruelties that Vere 
perpetrated in the sack of Thessalonica, the se-' 
eond city of the empire. The former deplorajhe 
fate of those invincible but unsuspecting warrior^ 
who were destroyed by the arts of a vanquished 
foe. The latter applaud* in songs of triumph, 
the repeated victories of their countrymen on 
the sea of Marmora or Propontis, on the banks 
of the Strymon, and under the walls of Durazzo. 
A revolution which punished the crimes of An- 
dronicus, had united against the Franks the zeal 
and courage of the successful insurgents; ten 
thousand were slain in battle, and Isaac Angclus, 
the new emperor, • might indulge his vanity or 
vengeance in the treatment of four thousand 
captives. Such was the event of the last contest 
between the Greeks and Normans: before the 
expiration of twenty years, the rival nations were 
lost or degrade^ in foreign servitude: and the 
successors of Constantine did not long survive to 
insult the fall of the Sicilian monarchy. 

The sceptre of Roger successively devolved to 
his son and grandson: they might be confounded 
under the. name of William; they are strongly 
discriminated by the epithets of the bad and the 
good: but these epithets, which appear to describe 
the perfection of vice and virtue^ cannot strictly 
be applied to either of the Norman princes. 
When he was roused to arms by danger and 
shame, the fost William did not degenerate from 

* ' M 

For the honour of learning I shall observe that Homer's great 
commentator, Eustathius archbishop of Thessalonica, refused to 
desert his flock. 
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the valour of his race; but his temper was sloth¬ 
ful nhis manners were dissolute; his passions head- 
.strpng and mischievous; and the monarch is re¬ 
sponsible, not only for his personal vices, but for 
those of Majo, the great admiral, who abused the 
confidence, and conspired against the life, of his 
benefactor. From the Arabian # conquest, Sicily 
had imbibed a deep tincture of Oijpntal manners; 
the despotism, the pomp, and even the haram, of 
a sultan; and a Christian people was oppressed 
and insulted by the ascendant of the eunuchs, who 
openly professed, or secretly cherished, the reli¬ 
gion of Mahomet. An eloquent historian of the 
times ' 58 has delineated the misfortunes of his 
country 127 : the ambition and fall of the ungrate¬ 
ful Majo; the revolt and punishment of his assas¬ 
sins; the imprisonment and deliverance of the 

The Historia Sicula of Hugo Falcandtts, which pioperly ex¬ 
tends from 1134 to lift), is inserted in the vii"> volume of Mura- 
tori’s Collection (tom. vii. p. 259—3+4 ), and preceded by an elo¬ 
quent preface or epistle (p 251—258.) de Calamitutibus Sicilia 1 . 
Falcandus has been styled the Tacitus of Sicily; and, after a just, 
but immense, abatement, from the ist to the xiith century, from a 
senator to a monk, I would not strip him of his title; ids narrative 
is rapid and perspicuous, his style bold and elegant, his observation 
keen: he had studied mankind, and feels like a man. I can only 
regret the narrow and barren field on which his labours have been 
cast. 

t*? The laborious Benedictines (1’Art de verifier les Oates, 
p. 896 .) are of opinion, that the true name of Falcandus, is Ftd- 
candus, or Foucault According to them, Hugttes Foucault a 
Frenchman by birth, and at length abbot of St. Denys, had fol¬ 
lowed into Sicily his patron Stephen de la Perchc, uncle to tho 
mother of William II. Archbishop of Palermo, and great chancel¬ 
lor of the kingdom. Yet Falcapdits has all the. fe$hngs of a Sici¬ 
lian: and the title of Alwmmu (which he bestows on himself) 
appears to indicate, iKat lie was bom, or It least educated, in the 
island. 
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king himself; the private feuds that arose from 
the public confusion; and - the various formp of 
calamity and discord which afflicted Palermo, .the 
island, and the continent, during the reign of* 
William the first, and the minority of his son. 
The youth, innocence, and beauty of William the 
second m , endeared him to the nation: the factions 
were reconciled^ the laws were revived; and from 
the manhood to the premature death of that ami¬ 
able prince, Sicily enjoyed a short season of peace, 
justice, and happiness, whose value was enhanced 
by- the remembrance of the past and the dread 
of futurity. The legitimate male posterity of 
Tancred of Hautevillc, was extinct in the per¬ 
son of the second William; hut his aunt, the 
daughter of Roger, had married the most powerful 
prince of the age; and Henry the sixth, the son 
of Frederic Barbarossa, descended from the Alps, 
to claim the Imperial crown and the inheritance of 
his wife. Against the unanimous wish of a free 
people, this inheritance could only be acquired by 
arms; and I am pleased to transcribe the style and 
sense of the historian Falcandus, who writes at 
the moment and on the spot, with the feelings of 
a patriot, and the prophetic eye of a stateman. 
“ Constants, the daughter of Sicily, nursed from 
“ hqr cradle in the pleasures ajtid plenty, and 

' tj" . ■ ■ <i 'j, r .* . 

128 Falcand. p. 303. Richard de St.Germano begins, his history 
from the death and praises of William II. After someunmeaning 
epithets, he thus continues: legis et justitiae cultua tempore suo 
vigebat in regno; suaerat quilibet sorte contentus; {were tliey mor¬ 
tals?) ubique pax, ubique securitas, nec latrenuni mclucliat viator 
insidias, nec maris nauta offendjcula piraiarma {Script. Rcrttm Ital. 
tom. vii. p. rtfip.). 
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“ educated in the arts and manners, of this fortu- CHAP 
“ in^te isle, departed long since to enrich the 
v Barbarians with our treasures, and now returns, 
with her savage allies, to contaminate the beau* 

“ ties of her venerable parent. Already 1 behold 
“ tlic swarms of angry Barbarians: our opulent 
“ cities, the places flourishing in a long peace, 
are shaken with fear, desolated by slaughter. 

“ consumed by rapine, aud polluted by intempe- 
“ ranee and lust. I see the massacre or captivity 
“ of our citizens, the rapes of our virgins and 
“ matrons I28 . In this extremity (he interrogates 
“a friend) how must the Sicilians act? By 
“ the unanimous election of a king of valour 
“ and experience, Sicily and Calabria might 
“ yet be preserved 1,1 ; for in the levity ot the 
“Apulians, ever eager for new revolutions, 1 
“can repose neither confidence nor hope' 1 . 

“ Should Calabria be lost, the lofty towers, the 
“ numerous youth, and the: naval strength, of 


r£9 Constantsa, prixnis a cunabulis in deliciarum tuarum afflti- 
entia diutius cducata, tuisque institulis, dnetriuis et mr.ribu* m- 
formata, tandem opibus tuis Barbaras dclaiura disce-sit: cl. mine 
cumingentibuscopiis rcvertilur, «i puleherrima nutricis ornament* 
barbarici feeditate contaminet .... . Intucn milii jam vidcor 
turbulentas barbarorum acies .... ciyilates opulcntas el Iwa 
diuturna pace florentia, metfi coucutere, caede vastare, rapuns 
.merere, et feedare luxuriS: hinc civei Sut gladii* Intercept!, am 
■ ervitute depress!, virgincs constupratz, matron®, 8rc. 

i.io Certc si regem non dubi® nrtutia elegcrint, nee a Saran r.u 
Christiani dissentiant, pote.rit rex crcatus rebus licet quasi despe- 
ratis et perdilis aubvenire, et incursus hostium, si prudentcr cgirii, 
propulsare. 

m In Apulis, qui. semper novitate gandentes, novarum rerun, 
jtudiis aguntur, nihil arbitror spei aut liducirc reponeiulum. 
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“ Messina 1M , might guard the passage against a 
“ foreign invader. If the savage Germans^ co-' 
“ alesce with the pirates of Messina; if they de- 
“stroy # with fire the fruitful region, so often 
“ wasted by the fires of Mount JEtnawhat re- 
“ source will be left for the interior parts of the 
“ island, these noble cities which should never 
“ be violated by the hostile footsteps of a ikrba- 
“ rian 111 ? Catana has again been overwhelmed 
“ by an earthquake: the ancient virtue of Syra- 
“ cuse expires in poverty and solitude 1 "; but 
“ Palermo is still crowned with a diadem, and 
“ her triple walls inclose the active multitudes of 
“ Christians and Saracens. If the two nations, 
“ under one king, can unite for their common 
“ safety, they may rush on the Barbarians with 
“ invincible arms. But if the Saracens, fatigued 
“ by a repetition of injuries, should now retire 
“ and rebel; if they should occupy the castles 
“ of the mountains and sea-coast, the unfortunate 
“ Christians, exposed to a double attack, and 
“ placed as it were between the hammer aud the 
“ anvil, must resign themselves to hopeless and 


13-! Si civhiin tuorum virtutem et audaciam attendas, . . mu- 

rurum epaul ambilum densis turribus circumseptum- 

133 Cum crudetitate piraticA Theutonum coniligat atrociias, et 
inter atnbustos lapides, et JBthnae flagrantis incendia, 8rc. 

134 Earn partem, quam nobiliaaimarum civiutum fulgor illustrat, 
quae et toti regno aingulari meruit privilegio praeminere, nefarium 
esset ... vel barbarorum ingresaCi pollui. I wish to transcribe 
his florid, but curious, description ofdie palace, city, and luxuriant 
plain of Palermo; 

135 Vires non suppetunt, et conatus tuoS tam inopta ctvjum, 
quam paucitas bejktomm elidunt. 
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l * inevitable servitude 1!S .” We must not forget. CHAP. 
$hat^a priest here prefers liis country to his reli- 
, gion; and that the Moslems, whose alliance he 
seeks, were still numerous and powerful in the 
state of Sicily. * 

The hopes, or at least the wishes, orFalcandus, Conquest 
were at first gratified by the free and unanimous 
election of Tailored, the grandson of the first king, «f Sicily by 
whoso birth was illegitimate, but whose civil and nr ik-nty 
military virtues shone without a blemish. During 
four years, tlie term of his life and reigu, ho stood" 
in arms on the farthest verge of the Apulian 
frontier, against the powers of Germany; and the 
restitution of a royal captive, of Oonstantia her¬ 
self, without injury or ransom, may appear to sur¬ 
pass the most liberal measure of policy or reason. 

After his decease, the kingdom of his widow and 
infant son fell without a struggle; and Henry pur¬ 
sued his victorious march from Capua to Palermo. 

The political balance of Italy was destroyed by 
his success; and if the pope and the free cities had 
consulted their obvious and real interest, they 
would have combined the powers of earth and 


13,1 At vero, quia difficile est Christianas in Unto rerum turbine, 
sublato regis timorc Saracenos non oppritnere, si Saraceni injuriis 
fatigali ab eis cccperint dissidere, ct castelia forte tnarilima vcl 
niontanas munitiones occUpaverint; ut hinc cum Thculoniih 
summa virtute pugnanduin illinc Saracertis orebris insultihm oc- 
currendum, quid putts acturisuntSiculi inter has dc-pre'-i aiuifui.i*, 
ot velut inter malleum et incudemnmltocum di-criiuinc cunuituii ? 
hoc utique agent quod poterunt, utse Barbari- miserabifi condilianc 
dedentes, in corum sc conferant potestatem. <> utinaro plebis < i 
procernm, Christianoruin et Saraccnonim vow conreniant ut re. 
item sibi concorditcr eiigentes, bafbaros totis \ in ■ >u-, tofo ennanime, 
(otisque desidcriis proturbare contendunt. Joe Norinatts and 
Sicilians appear to be confounded. 
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chap, heaven to prevent, the jlangerous union of tJic 
German empire with the kingdom of Sieily} 
But the subtle policy, for which the Vatican ha*, 
so often been praised or arraigned, was on thi?* 
occasion blind and inactive; and if it were true 
that Celestine the third had kicked away the 
Imperial crown from the head of the prostrate 
Henry 137 , such an act of impotent pride could 
serve only to cancel an obligation and provoke an 
enemy. The Genoese, who enjoyed a beneficial 
trade and establishment in Sicily, listened to the 
promise of his boundless gratitude and speedy 
departure 138 : their fleet commanded the streights 
of Messina, and opened the harbour of Palermo ; 
and the first act of his government was to abolish 
the privileges, and to seize the property, of these 
imprudent allies. The last hope of Falcandus 
was defeated by the discord of the Christians and 
Mahometans: they fought in the capital; several 
thousand of the latter were slain; but their sur¬ 
viving brethren fortified the mountains, and dis¬ 
turbed about thirty years the peace of the island. 
By the policy of Frederic the second, sixty thou¬ 
sand Saracens were transplanted to Nocera in 
Apulia. In their wars against the Roman church, 
the emperor and his son Mainfroy were strength- 

137 The testimony pf an Englishman, of Roger de Hoveden 
(|>. 6'89-), will lightly weigh against the silence of German and 
Italian history (Muratorf, Annalid’ltalia, tom. x. p. 156.). The 
priests and pilgrims, Who returned from Rome, exalted, by every 
tale, the omnipotence, of the holy father. > 

m Ego a min in eo cum Teutonics manere non debco (Caflari, 
Anna!. Genuen&es, in Mutalori, Script. Return Italicarum, tom. i i. 
p. 367. 368.). 
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sncd and disgraced by the service of the enemies 
Ipf Christ; and this national colony maintained 
i*hqir religion and maimers in the heart of Italy, 
dll they were extirpated, at the end of the thir¬ 
teenth century, by the zeal and revenge of the 
house of Anjou J3i! . All the calamities which the 
prophetic orator had deplored, were surpassed by 
the cruelty and avarice of the German conqueror. 
He violated the royal sepulchres, and explored the 
secret treasures of the palace, Palermo, and the 
whole kingdom: the pearls and jewels, however 
precious, might be easily removed; but one hun¬ 
dred and sixty horses were laden with the gold and 
silver of Sicily 110 . The young king, his mother 
and sisters, and the nobles of both sexes, were sepa¬ 
rately confined in the fortresses of the Alps; and. 
on the slightest rumour of rebellion, the captive • 
were deprived of life, of their eyes, or of the hope 
of posterity. Constantia herself was touched with 
sympathy for the miseries of her country; and the 


(HAP. 
I. VI. 


1:! ;» For the Saracens of Sicily aiul Nocera, see the Annals of 
Muratori (torn. x. p. 149, and A.D. 1223. 1247), Giannone (tom. ii. 

р. 385.), and of the originals, in Mufalori’s Collection, Richard dr 
St. Germano (tom. vii. p. (0.), Mattco Spinclli de Giovcnazzo 
(tetm. vii. p. 10G4.), Nicholas de Jainsilla (tom, x. p. 494.), and 
-Matteo Villani (tom. xiv. 1. vii. p. 103.). The last of these in¬ 
sinuates, that in reducing the Saracens of Noccra, Charles II. u r 
Anjou employed rather artifice than violence. 

mo Muratori quotes a passage from Arnold of l-uhcc (I. i>. 

с. 20.), Reperit thesaurus abseonditos, etoinricm iapiduin pniio- 
'(irum et gemmarum gloriam, ita ut oncratis lfi<) somariis, ploriosc 
ad terrain suatn redierit. Roger dc Hovcden, who mentions the 
violation of tire royal tombs and corpses, computes (he spoil of 
Salerno at 800,000 ounces of gold yi. 7+f’O- Go these occasion-. 

I am almUst tempted to exclaim *v;th the o-t'-’.mg maid in la 
Euiltaine/ “ .le vouuroit i.ico avoir ce qui m.mrpu.” 
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heiress of the Norman line might struggle to chock 
her despotic husband, and to save the patrimony of/) 
her new-born son, of an emperor so famous in th£, 
next age under the name of Frederic the second:’ 
Ten years after this revolution, the French mon- 
archs annexed to their crown the dutchy of Nor¬ 
mandy : the sceptre of her ancient dukes had been 
transmitted, by a grand-daughter of William the 
Conqueror, to the house of Plantagcnet; and the 
adventurous Normans, who had raised so many 
trophies in France, England, and Ireland, in 
Apulia, Sicily, and the East, were lost, either in 
victory or servitude, among the vanquished nations. 
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The Turks of the House of Seljuk. -Thar lie- 
volt against Mahmud Conqueror of 1Undos- 
tan.—Togrul subdues Persia, and protects the 
Caliphs. Defeat and Captivity of the Emperor 
Romanus Diogenes by Alp Arslan. — Power 
and Magnificence of Mulch Shah.- Conquest 
of Asia Minor and Syria.—State and Oppres¬ 
sion of Jerusalem.—Pilgrimages to the Holy 
Sepulchre. 

Fkom the isle of Sicily, the reader must transport ch ap. 
himself beyond the Caspian Sea, to the original 
seat of the Turks or Turkmans, against whom 
the first crusade was principally directed. Their 
Scythian empire of the sixth century was long 
since dissolved; but the name was still famous 
among the Greeks and Orientals; and the frag¬ 
ments of the nation, each a powerful and inde¬ 
pendent people, were scattered over the desert from 
China to the Oxus and the Danube; the colony 
of Hungarians was admitted into the; republic of 
Europe, and the throiys of Asia were occupied by 
slaves and soldiers of Turkish extraction. While 
Apulia and Sicily were subdued by the Norman 
lance, a swarm of these Northern shepherds over¬ 
spread the kingdoms of Persia: their princes of 
the race of Seljuk erected a splendid and solid em¬ 
pire from Samarcand to the confines of Greece 
and Egypt; and the Turks have maintained their 
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Mahmud, 
the Gaz- 
nevide, 

A.D .997 

— 1028 . 


the decline and fall 

dominion in Asia Minor, till the victorious crescent 
has been planted op the dome of St. Sophia, f \ 
One of the greatest of the Turkish princdl 
was Mahmood or Mahmud *, tiie Gaznevide, who 
reigned in the eastern provinces of Persia, one 
thousand years after tire birth of Christ. His 
father Sebectagi was the slave of the slave of the 
slave of the commander of the faithful. But in 
this descent of servitude, the first degree was 
merely titular, since it was filled by the sovereign 
of Transoxiana and Chorasan, who still paid a no¬ 
minal allegiance to the Caliph of Bagdad. The 
second rank was that of a minister of state, a 
lieutenant of the Samanides", who broke, by his 
revolt, the. bonds of , political slavery. But the 
third step was a state of real and domestic servi¬ 
tude in the family of that rebel; from-which Se¬ 
bectagi, by his courage and dexterity, ascended to 
the supreme command of the city and province of 
Gazna ”, as the sori-in-law and successor of his 

1 I am indebted for bis character and history to D’Herbclo: 
(Bibliothdque Qrientale, Mahmud, p. 533—537-). M. de Guignes 
(Histoire dcs Huns, tom. iii. p. 155—173.), and our countryman 
Colonel Alexander Dow (vol. i. p. .23—83.). In the two first 
volumes of his History of Hindostan, he styles himself the trans¬ 
lator of the Persian Perishta; but inhisfloridtext, it is not easy to 
distinguish the version and the orig^pL. 

2 The dynasty of the Samanides continm. '. 195 yfers, A. D. 874 
—9Q9, under ten princes. Sec their succession and ruin, in tlie 
Tables of M. de Guignes (Hist, des Huns,, torn. i. p. 404 — 406.). 
They were followed by the Gaznevides, A. D, 999—1183. (see 
tom. i. p. 23% 240.). His division of options often disturbs the 
series of time and place. 

3 Gaznah horlos non habel; est emporium et domicilium mer- 

caturib Indies. Abulfcdce Geograph.; tab. xitii. p. 349. 

D’Herbelot, p. 364. It has not bee* : visited. hy any modem tra- 
vcller. 
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grateful master. The falling dynasty of the Sa- cii vi* 
Cnaftijdes was at first protected, and at last over- LVH 
flirown, by their servants; and, in the public disor- ^ ^ 
deb, the fortune of Mahmud continually increased, 
l'or him the title of sultan 1 was first invented ; 
and his kingdom was enlarged from Transoxiana 
to the neighbourhood of Ispahan, from the shores 
of tire Caspian to the mouth of the Indus. But 
the principal source of his fame and riches was the 
holy war which he waged against the Gentbos of 
Hindustan. In this foreign narrative I may not h;,. t ,.,.-i... 
consume a page; and a volume would scarcely 
suffice to recapitulate the battles and sieges ot Ins iiimin,. 
twelve expeditious. Never was the Musnlman lil: 
hero dismayed by the inclemency of the seasons, 
the height of the mountains, the breadth of the 
rivers, the barrenness of the desert, the multitudes 
of the enemy, or the formidable array of their 
elephants of war 1 . The sultan of Ga&ua sur- 


4 Bv the ambassadoi of the Caliph of Bagdad, who employed an • 
Arabian or Chaldaic word that signifies lurd and mus/o (I)'Her- 
lielot, p. 825.). It is interpreted Aer«*|>aTtt|>, Bar,-|Amy BajiAwr, by 
the'Byzanline writers of the xith century; and the name (SmVnuw, 
Soldanus) is familiarly employed in the Creek and Latin lansuages, 
after it had passed from the Gaznevides to the Scljidiidrs, and 
other emirs of Asia and Egypt. Dttcange (Dissertation >.'i. vir 
Joinville, p. 238 -240, GlossVGrac. et Latin.) labours to find the 
title of Sultan in the ancient kingdom of Persia; but bis proof- 
are mere shadows;'* proper name in the Thentcs of ( on-ianiin. 
(ii. 11.), an anticipation of Zonaras, ice. and a medal ot I\ i 
Khosrou,, not (as he believes) the Sassailide of thesilh. hut il* 
Seljukide of Iconiutn of the xiiitli century (Dc Outgoes Ib-t. d<-. 
Huns, torn. t. p. 246.). 

3 Pcrishta (apudDow, Ilist. of Ilindostan, vol. i. p- 4 ! 1 i mti> " 
tions the report ofa gnn in the Indian army. But as I am dow .n 
believing this premature (A.D. 1008.) use of artillery, I m.i > 
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CHAP, passed the limits of the conquests of Alexander, 
after a march of three, months, over the hiRs of 
Caslunir and Thibet, he-reached the famous cityj$‘ 
Kinnogc ft , on the UpperGanges: and, in a naval 
combat on one of the branches of the Indus, he 
fought and vanquished four thousand, boats of the 
natives. Dehli, Labor, and Multan, were com¬ 
pelled to open their gates: the fertile kingdom of 
Guzarat attracted his ambition and tempted his 
stay; and his avarice indulged the fruitless project 
of discovering the golden and aromatic isles of the 
Southern Ocean. On the payment of a tribute, the 
rajahs preserved their dominions; the people, their 
lives and fortunes,;' but to the religion of llin- 
dostan, the zealous Musulman was cruel and inex¬ 
orable: many hundred' temples, or*pagodas, were 
levelled with the ground;. many thousand idols 
were demolished; and the servants of the prophet 
wore stimulated and rewarded by. the precious ma¬ 
terials Of which they were composed. The pagoda 
of Sumnat was situate on. the promontory of Gu- 
zarat, in the neighbourhood of Diu, one, of the last 
remaining possessions of the Portuguese 7 . It was 
endowed with the revenue of two thousand vil- 

dfsire to scrutinise first die text, and then the authority of 
Fcrishta, who lived in the Mogul ertOrtin die last century. 

® Kinnouge, nr Candnge (the-old Palimbothra), is marked in 
latitude 27 ° 3', longitude 80“ 13'. See D’Anville (Antiqnitd de 
i’Inde, p. 60 —1>2.), corrected by the local knowledge of Major 
Rennet (in his excellent Memoir tin his Map of Hindoostan, p. 37 
—43.): 300 jewellers, 30,000 shops for fhe areca nut,. 00,000 
bands of ,musicians, &e. (Abulfed. Geograph, tab. xv. p. 274. 
Dow, vol. i. p. 16 .), will allow an ample deduction. 

T The idolaters of Europe, says Ferishta' (Dow,! voi, t. p. OH.', 
Consult Abulfeda (p. 278-.), and Reanei’s Map ofdlifldoosian.. , 
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■. v-%¥, 

Jages ? "ites) thousand Brehmfds were consecrated CHAP. 
%i> Ibe tetviee whom they washed 

* n ch morning anff eating in water from the 
distant Ganges: ' the ^bordiriate ministers con- 
sisted of threehundredmusicians, three hundred 
barbers, *!? and ,#*e' hundred dancing girls, con¬ 
spicuous for their birth or«beauty. Three sides 
Of the temple were protected by the ocean, the 
narrow isthmus was fortified by « natural or 
artificial predpee;; fihdf the'"!«ty and adjacent 
country were peopled 'by a nation of fanatics. 

They confessed the sins and the punishment of 
Kinnoge and Dehli; but if the impious stranger 
should presume to approach their holy precincts, 
he would surely be overwhelmed by a blast of 
the divine vengeance* i? By. this challenge, the 
feith of Mahmud was animated to a personaltrial • 


iaf the strength of this Indian deity. Fifty thou¬ 
sand of his woEshipp^^were pierced by the spear 
of "the Moslems; the wails were se4ed; the sanc¬ 
tuary wfis pro&ned; ^abd the conqueror aimed 
a the head of the idol 

The tremblihg Brahintts fire said to have offered 
ten mdUtme «telling for his tfinsom ; and it was 
urged by .the wisest coniitehors, that the destruc¬ 
tion of g stoneimage would not change .the hearts 
tftheGentog^afid tihat sudi/ a sum might be 

dedicated' .toof l$te tme beftever*. 

.• *' m *I 3C ' 

^tioua Wd sdl^ ', httt ‘hever in the eyes of 
U Mahmddiff^u as a merchant 
lie reprated hil fdowv m>d a trea¬ 
sure ftf ; p^hi*find rubwi, eonedued in the belly oi 
▼ci,.W>- z 



CHAP. 
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WvW 


His cha¬ 
racter. 


edevon 


iheitatuc, 

of the op 

,-tte idol were Mecca, and 

Jiedhia. Ifc^jed^g-tafet 

and Mahmttd was salatedvby the ; caliph with the 
title of guardian of the fortMne . aad faith of 
Mahomet.. 

- Rom the pathfrhfhidod, andsuch isthd his¬ 
tory of nations, I swano^Bfese^ turn aside to 
gather some flowers oftidejBce or virtue. The 

in the EtfStti; Wa^ngs of 

jpe»p^tf ;and pe4oe; hit wc* were concealed 
btytlie veil ofreligion i and two fhrailiar examples 
will testify his justice and magnanimity. I. As 
heaat in the Divan, an .unhappy subject towed 
before the throne to accUBetbe insolence of a 
Turkish* soldier who had- driven him from -his 
house and beds “ Suspend. your damours* said 
Mahmud, “ inform me ofhis next visit, arid our- 
“ self in person will judge aiid punish the offen- 
"der” The sultan Ribbed his guide, invested 


the house with MS' 4|ti^iishing 

and aduHetf; *»- 

tench, the "$ldhjp»ttd IjH 

. ptustiate in -^aye0i 

. demoted'ifdine^M^lw fya^,: ■t^h'-hfe, i i^aWlifed 
' withitfee 

'wrlioM'' wa* ttt«We 

press his- :;, JisSitfe&h't 'add cuiiMfy'^ptf' Ae 


press hifi i 


courteous-nue 


-condescended to 
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w**^ * i wt.»* 

^ son to su^cctitb^ aone ejtaept one of any sons 
*"eoulddifre topwpettlitesuch tmoutrage; and I 
extinguished die lights* that my justice might 
£H>e blind wad inexorable. My prayer wn a 
«thanksgiving ha the offender; 

*‘ and so painful was my anxiety, that I had 
“ pissed three day* without food since die first 
M moment of your complaint.” II. The sultan of 
Gazna had declared waragijust the dynasty of 
the Bowides, the Sovereigns of the western Persia: 
he waa disartaedby an einstkof die sultana mo¬ 
ther, and delayed his invasion dll the manhood of 
her sop *. ‘f During the life ofmyhusband," said 
the artful regent, “ I wsa ever apprehensive of 
“ your ambition: he was a prince and a oeldkv 
“ wovd^^.yolBr'ninai-.'Be'is now no morei his 
“ scepde has p«sed%ft,t?Mw and a child, and 
“ you dare Wat attack their infancy mid weakness. 
“ Howt ingtoriotts would be your conquest, how 
“ shameful yourdefeat! and yet the event of war 
\“ is m/the : h^-lof„^^n%lity” ' Avarice wa* 
the <mj£: ;defect< fiadi^ ; taiaifljed: the illustrious 
character of Mahmuds and j^ver has that passion 
satiated, pie Orientals exceed 
in the account of mil- 
•udf as the avidity of 
, J '^^iws^'^axtOTlMed'; in the magnitude 
, j fej M irifr j d jift P ttdS f .dmd rubies, such as have 

|jy the -workmanship of 

orcitiak, p. SC7- Y«ith«c Isncro, 
ilangnajc uf the heart, yr the «to- 
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' YH&lgfcLINE 1 


■ f** ... .. ‘ -ju. -jr* 'Wi+4' * ^mg-. , 

<gf f*^ 0 ’- Yet %pl of HMas|an 0 |ffipreg- 

age,. has attract^ ; .the: $dd: of the 

world; and.ha, V|t^ ^ls v wja^ rifled'j>y. the’ 
finlt oiF the .<|»v be¬ 

haviour, in the iaB^d»ys^of hi8 ..|life,; evu»ces the 
vanity of tjjesc pc^sskiiii?,'; ad.|^»riou^J](<m l so 
dangerously heUA^^^i^^jwr^ddy lost. |He 
surveyed . the ;,va^|aa^ vadtovrfiwalwis -of the 


treasury of 


U-r m* - 


••■■'tV ■ ■*■ ‘•"I*'- * 

irat'mto tears; and again 

-r-j - * ■ • ?;• 1 +’ ■ "- 

closed the .doon^/.jjpwbo^-ilMM^anag any portion 
of the wealth wM<;li he cOuld no longer hope’to 
preserve. The fallowing day he reviewed, the 
State df his .military Ibrce; one hundred thousand 
,&t^flfty#e thousand h^ra^an^ thirteen ^ hun- 

jnstability of human greatness ; and his grief was 
embittered by the Hostile, progress of the Turk¬ 
mans, whom he had intotduced into the,^ar^ of 
hiaMan^gd^ v 

Manners In the modern depopulated^ Ana, the regular 
gmion of operation of government 
tbc Tiat ®* flnad to^c, n^boaAaoii'p^ cijh*; a^ |ie $s- 


yoL i. p.53.), of six pop^%r^' ; .«ii|M:''te : ’#$pSi, i fn the. Mil. 
sury ’tf DehlLweigW *#**ipj*^^ 
pwiieiit pAPf. ‘ h b $*' 
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taut a$«gstiy |a abandoned to the pastoral tribes chap. 
of.Aiu!^Ctfit&, ; and ■Turkman* 11 '. Of the. last- 
mentioned people; , twt) considerable branches ex- or Turk, 
tend’ ob'‘ either side' of'the ’Caspian Sea; , the qho. 
western*colony can hiuster-' forty thousand sol- —love, 
diets ; the eastern. less dbVious to the traveller, 
but tti&e' has increased to 

the number of one. hundred thousand families. 

In the’midst of 'eiVilmed nations, they preserve 
the manners of the Scf tbian desert, remove their 
encampments with the change of seasons, and 
feed their the 'riiins of palaces and 

temples. Their 'ibcksWmd herds are their only 
riches; tbeir tents, either black or white, accord¬ 
ing to the colour of the banner, are covered 
with felfcj and of a circular form; tbeir winter 


.apparelis a sheepskin; a robe of cloth or cotton 
their'summer garment: the features of the men 
are harsh and ferorious; the countenance of their 
women is'soft and pleasing. Their wandering 
life m$i^tains the Spirit and exercise of arriiR; 
they fijght'on horseback; and their courage is dis¬ 
played in frequent contests’*ith each Other and 
with their neighbours. For-the licence of pasture 
iheyypiiy a slightfrfbtttU to thesovereign of the 

'jurisdiction is^ in the 
^aads of the chiefs' and elders. * The first emigra¬ 
tion of the Eafetern Turkmans, the jpost ancient 
• race^may be iawiqfibed to the tenth century 

just aW.aattfniT i>icture of those p»rt«fai maimtfM, in 
|h*#jitarjof WlHiaw Archbwhop of Tyre (I. i.-ey«8..»•»*lw 

aml * *'jiltwble : SjM» by th« iditor 

GftnisJogKjuc des TaUr-i p. 535—ASa 1 ■ 



In t 



tbc 


the 
irl 

br;'fetreSt of th&s 


“**#*'* i4 


chap, af 

LVIL /?? . . 

> 4 ^v^<?«S*np®*« am * 

bampofthei? 
eaeh_ invasion, 
countrymen, ^me ^ndertrig triifef embrififclng the 
Mahometan faiith; ^htaitte^l at' free emampment in 
the spacious piaihn.iuid‘jfinl&f ii!tiinate' : of Ir’rans- 
oxiana and Guiifte:. iSe Turkish slaves . who 
aspired to thfe thtpir 
whfeh recrui 
and rivals, 


rentier agstihst the 
wi!d|x hatiipBa bf?fhik«t^i; ^ this policy was 
abused by 1 Mahmud the*$aii!nevtde beyond the 
example of former* times;*;; He was admonished 
of hds ;eO!ibr ! i>y.a Relief : of |he rSjse bf S^iA, who 
dwelt in the territory cf Bocha^a. ' Tfe sultan 
h^l^ii^B'it^d ■ wbat supply of men ftbepidd tur- 
jiif itary y^d' s6n4 ? , replied 

Ismael, “ one of fjese 'irrows into, opr camp, 
“ fifty thousand : of your servants will' mount on 
“ horseback.” “ And if >&at number,” continued 
Mahmud, “ should'not be suffiedent?” ^Spnd this 
•«**»#. ^to .•.•flfcs^'.! Iptolr said you 

“ 4tiH find. fifty'' thousand inore:* “ SjSj^* said 

thn^ji*iievM^' £-1 

* mfedft' stand m , n^-'^®e < yrltolb''|bite of yotir 
i teh&ed flx* r 
bwtreply of ‘Xaqui^-j^jj 

r .s^ii.iniifjniMaNb *& *» i 

:i|fe|[e: : <5«rigiie*, (tot • ♦. 

"* dl * 

S3?.), and Abnlpbaragius ^ ’’’ 



jiuch formidable friendship induced Midimod to 
'tift&spjKt the most ajtap*ftjous tribes into the heart 
«£ Chofasan, wherpthey would be separated from 
their brethren by the river Oxus/ and iuclotedon 
all sides hy the walls of .obedient dries. But the 
face of the country wasan object of temptation 
rather rium terror ; ppd the''’.vigour of govern¬ 
ment was relied by the absence and death of 
the sultan of Gaana.. The shepherds were con¬ 
verted ^nto ro%ers; the bands of. robbers were 
coUec^ rido f in Arisay of cphqpwrei as fer as 
Ispahan and tie Tigris, Persia was afflicted by 
their predatory inroads ; aud the Turkmans were 
nut.ashamed or afraui to measure their coinage 
and numbers with : the proudest sovereigns of 
Asia.! Hasaoud,’ m:m W.iape#? of. MaK- 
mud, had too w$lecte$ the advice of his 
wisest Omrahs., ‘‘ Your enemies,” they repeat¬ 
edly urged, “ were $j ttefrigin a swarm of 


un¬ 
acquire 
• After 


m A .,. t 

_ | ■ ^ qgu itndfc of serpents 

fO0e alternatives of truce and hostility, after the 

of his lieutenants, the 
v j j tan 'iparehedln. person against the Turkmans, 

rides vdth 'barbarous 
shouisand irregular onset. “ Massoud,” says the 
r historic ”, - ^ 0 ' t0 

lAdotun, p-*S9. «4-«8- l 
r^eciiwn of riKfernaa-msuweri but I 
fatality, tbc «ylr of tftsrWtt* b*®' 
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CHAP., 
I.VII. 

■ wvV 

Theyde- 
feat the ' 
Gazne- 
vides, and' 
spbdue 1 
' Persia,, 
A.D. 1038. 1 


Dynasty of 
the Selju- 
kians, 
A.D. 1638 
— 1152 ,.' 


fwre at^ ^aloB^a* mwer .king 
"‘bad ^ fere>df:h»5 friendsj 

“ roused -.fey- hi* words-febd actism, asud^that m, 
“ nite honour. ( wjtii^h :in^ires‘ the braVc, seconded 
“Jttak ‘Jowl so~k$I f tfert vthwewever fee turned 
“rfeis fatal sword, the eaeoiieg were mowed down, 
'* dr retreated Ijefiafe.hiki ’■ But uwv^hed viftorj' 

“ active behind itV for wfem fee looked round,' fee 
*,feeiheld that 

‘fJw^-fee devouring the 

“ pkths #\^fe^t;^Cfee--®Btaeyid^ wag abandoned 
«oW«rdiee io$ te&cbery of .awe generals of 
Turkish. race; and' thio-memorafele day of Zen- 
decan H fw^dedi in Persia the . dynasty of-the 

si vietwamw furkttsns immediately ! pro- 
^vt^ ; 9tfee,.e|^n,;-s|.-a; kiug; mjd, if the 
e of aaiemmNres any 

their 



.. Mi 

i.„p. -w&m&m 


rrfAbuIfeda 
days 

'• ’ '. 71 , 


ts ’ITie Byzantine 

T' i i i w i iw. - tom. .vk'.'jfe- aft. 

cOhfeuMed; in' ml iprd 
namsf and* person*, of-estiW 

_ -# • • J- 

wTOWfll 

sptto’Mton diafniat 'o^'dr«Aai$>'aig> 
tttrir rrintti&i'iinii 



attcieot iwdl^oiyWthe fort. 
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nrfl. ip|ptiiif : ' number of arrows Were succes* 
Mvelyift^feribed with the name of a tribe, a family , 
bnd a candidate;, they were drawn from the 
bundle by the handof a chiid ; and the important 
prize Was obtained byTogrul Beg, the son of 
Michael,' the son of Seljuk, whose surname' was 
immortalized in thegreatness of his posterity. 
The< sultan Mahmud; who valued himself on his 
skill in national genealogy, professed his ignorance 
of the family of Seljuk ; yet the father of that 


race appears to have been a chief of power and 
renown 1 '. For a daring ,intrusion into the haram 
of his prince, Seljuk was banished from Turke¬ 
stan: with a numerous tribe of his friends and 
vassals, he passed the JaxarteSi encamped in the 
neighbourhoodof Saraarcand, embraced the reli¬ 
gion of Mahomet, and acquired the crown of 
martyrdom in a war against the infidels. His age, 
of an hundred fad seven years, surpassed the life 


of his son, and Seljnluadopted the care* of his two 
grandsons, Togrul and Jaafttr; the eldest of 
whoni, at, the age of forty-five, was invested with 

t V /• i ,4 . ‘ . , i'Vj'' • . m -at* 1. • | - 


the title 'of sultan, in t 


city of Nishabur. 


The blind determination of. chance was justified 
by the.virtuesofthe successful candidate. It 

Would be superfluous to praise the valonr of a 

■'"O ... 1 . - r. 

r the fortune ofhiipotAerity.SHjuk 
deae^nt the great, AfrasiaU, 
0. TsKiff'pw l iyyW tfa hou« of 

■■ - .i and&ble; and the httUjriaH 

4«fmm , ^aawku v Ji,tt>e»irgin aM&ar 
Iff they be the *ame a* the ZolzHfa of Abulghazi 
. »(HiavGeneilogioiie, p. 148.). We qubteiniheif &wmr 

' #j|yfrlfri|1itj evidence of* Tartar jainee irttgWlf, t}ie dc^ewi- 
*nt'if35&«gi*, Alank*v^h, ar Aiancu, and OguzTOian. 
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1 DTOLINE AND ... 

® ambition of, Togpul?4^M| eq^| 
vaioqr. By bis arms the G«meri;«s werd 
«aqpd^4 &p®» the eastern kingdoms jjif. Persia^ 
and grad«a% 4riveu fo this banfcs of the Indus, 


iu seuch df .a 


conquest. 

Iq. the West, he .^ihij^ted the dynasty- of the 
Bowides; and the sibeptre of Irah passed from the 
Berdan to the Xurirish ^^. JThe princes who 
.. had ..^ujtia^^arroisrs, 

hewed their; headsi|n $? dusti by the.qonquest 
of Aderinjau, or "Media, he ;approa<iied the 
Roman confmes; and the shepherd presumed to 
' amhas«ador t or herald, to demand 


the tribute add obedience of the emperor of Con- 
staritinoplfown dominions, Togrul was 
the father of his soldiers and people; by a firm 
and .equtil:.admpa|ration Persia was .relieved 
from .the .evjfc qf. anarchy:; and the same hands 
which had; been-'imbrued dp blood became the 
guarfUanatdf justice sad , ^e- public peace. The 
qpe^rnSjiic, perhapsthe^wisept,. portion of the 
Tpiiisaans^..cjp^qn^l^t^^liyelir.in the tents of 

w %*riigto«Mrofti<S^.T(^^j^itftjfc Tsmgteffysisof the 
GmfVb Hi* teign aadc ■arafutitWIf «hibU<*iby 
bel&jt (Bibliotheque Orientple, n.Tfa*;-, >038.) and ’id$ Guigtjes 
(Hhft.'dt»j Hiihi, < tOln. ■*%> ' 

Ifth—i it i h it-ws yj ^t'i j^api i i i i' i n % f ydjft- w ** 

thw ifitialknowledge d^*sjbe the juntas-, 

* ijwjf, who, liW yhe sjacaMni.«i}tf pattiweli,' wai'ihe 

, inpoHin iheJPeHie and Teutonic idkta*. . 

the-sp^ij^top^ dt Vitiy (Hi^. 
of $*KMMqy£yi' fife et 
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jtfcSf. attestors;' and,. from the tS&iBC to the CHAR. 

these military colonies werepiotected 
kndpropSgated by their native prinoesi But the 
Turks of the court aid city were twined by 
business and softened hy pleasure: tl% imitated 
the drees, language, arid mannas, of Persia; aid 
the total palaces , of - Nishabur and Rei displayed 
the ord6r,aitd magnificence of a' great .utonajsihy. 

The most deert^iog of the Arabians aM Pemans 
were promoted to the honours Of the state; and 
the whole body of the Turkish nation embraced 
with fervour and irincefifcy the religion of mtt 
hornet! The nOrtherh swarms^ Barbarians, who 
overepiead both Europe and Asia, have been 
irreconcilably separated by the consequences of 
a similar conduct. Among the Moslems, as 
among the Christians, their vague and local tra¬ 
ditions have gelded to-the reason and authority 
of the prevailiug systemi to the fame of antiquity, 
and the consent of nations. But the triumph of 
the Koran is 1 more pure and meritorious, as.it 


WiM not yBHBSted by ahj^^isitdt : splendour of wor- 
Sttp^width m^ght aBttto the. pagans by souse 
^Semblance of/MoWry*, The first of the Selju- 
jkhtn sultans warconspicnous by his ae«l and fintfa : 
«toh 


the fweprayers which are 


ernmned to thbtrae biidievm: of each week, the 
fttofitot&ys^ <^traojdh»sry 

'MNwi* WM mn T Aet * d : 



, ■^iljrtjlutSeaenle 3m Hon*; t»m. ut p. lfi». *«. W- M - * 
GulgriM quotes Abulmahasen, M UwuaSiHl (if SgJR 1- 
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Ip .belief of the Koran, t 


mly reverence, for the sua 


•t that sublimpcharacterwais still M- 
of ^agdad 'and Egypt, at^d 



evide had dc- 


Barbarians.. 3V|a^tnud the ( 
elared himself in ifavour f :bf ;|he^^he’of^ Abbas; 
, and had treated w$h indignity 'the robe of h ouour 
which was presented by 'ihe Fatiraite ambassador. 
• Yet the urfgrateful Hashemite had changed with 
the change of fortune; he applauded the victory 
of Zcndecan, an^ame^ltKe S^|ukian 'sultan his 
temporal vicegerent over the Mcfclem world. As 
Togrul executed and enlarged this important trust, 
he was called toj tire dpEverance of the caliph 
. Cayem, and obeyed the holy summons, which 
gave a new kingdom to liis arms' 2 . In the 
palace of Bagdad, the epfomauder of the faithful 
still slumbered, a venerable phantom. His servant 
or master, the prince of the Bowides, could no 
1_ “ ;f|e-^ins^re£i of meaner 


^,! er 

tyrants; 


M WC pcecucc w jtk wut{UCUH:. waa 141- 

ploted as a Messing; RtiA Ure t&hiieat mischiefs 
of fire and sword were excused* as the sharp but 
#$|jgatjr remedies 'vtidi aldni.feidd' ^tbre 'the 1 
■ the ^ ^ df aii ink- 

chedfttAh 


rauldie;- 
, ■the':h^^ibf i Pe^ 



*®Cph*ulfthe Bibliotbequc Orieritalc, ih^A&jaftidwW - thViii- 
, CW*^.;»ud -Ctrijfo, aml.the^Annah'fif EltnaHft-dnil Aftfe* . 

; piutfagius. 
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Ramadan: the prou^crc crushed; the prostrate 
' Were spared; the prince;'^ tjije3Bowide6 diKip. 
peared; the heads of ,the most obstinate rebels 
vfcere laid at the feet of ^gridf aBd he indicted a 
lesson of obedience on the peddle of Mosul and 
Bagdad. After the chastisement of tlie guilty, 
and the restoration of peace, . the royal shepherd 
accepted th^ reward of. liis labours; and a. solemn 
comedy represented the triumph of religious pre¬ 
judice over Barbarian power The Turkish sul¬ 
tan embarked On the Tigris,’’landed at the gate of 
Raeca, and made his public entry on horseback. 
At the palace-gate he respectfully dismounted, 
and walked on foot, preceded by Ids emirs with¬ 
out arms. The c^ftph was sealed behind his black 
veil: the black garment of the Abbassidcs was 
cast over his shoulders, and he held in his hand 
the staff of the. apostle of God. The conqueror 
of the East kn^ed the ground, stood some time in a 
modest posture, and was led towards the throne 
by the vizir and an interpr^ar. After Togrul 
had seated himself on., another throne, his com¬ 
mission was pukicty read, which declared him the 
teppora| lieutenant o^ the vicar of die prophet. 
He waa ! succeski^y invented ivith seven robes pf 
honour, and presented with scvcnelavi^ the natives 
of the seven e&iwtes of the Arabian empire, 
my^^ic i yell ^ras perfumed .rvfth f musfe; two 
v$e placed on. t hisTSgir;, two ^netars 




r./-*V 





fi in ArdMc^c bWUy of S*^* 4 ** 
iKnol!ua. WWhs #®^ country, aiid.char*ctcr. >, 
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f€Tegirdaitoabisside I ag1 

'©verrfJteigart :aa£ iWeifc After this in/ 
i»gnr*tj»n;?$he soltim was prevented Item pros¬ 
trating hilUself a’teeond; time; but he twice k issed 
the hand of the oainnander of the faithfttl, and 
hktkleswere pro^hnetLby the voice of heirakU 
and the ajspliunteef the Moslems. In & second 
visit t& Bagdad, the Seljukian prinee again res- 
aM^deabph fitea bis enemies$ :and, "devoutly, 

to vV$pto'’ *dtimce yM» cemented by 

' thte marriage ofToKul ? s sister 4ith the successor 
of the prophet. Without reluctance lie had in¬ 
troduced a Tur&i^ yu^:|.itete^4ir liartan j but 


disdained to ming^! the bfrft'oiNhe Hsabemites 
with the blood of ajsScy thjan shepherd; and pro¬ 
tracted the negotiation <many months; till the 
gradual diminution ; <jf admonished 

him that he was still in the bands of a master. 
The rayal the death 

•rf' children, hi.s 

nephew Alp Araks suCceedi^to fcbb tide and 
prerogativesnf ault«i * . afar-that 

prayers ^#^:'fe : iiii«dation, 

theTAbbaandes acquired a huger measure of li¬ 
berty jmd poster; On ■•ijjfc -tfebne of Asia, the 

iiSL 
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administration of Bagdad; and the coftunanders 
of fbe faithful were relieved fironi the igrwcjK 
nions vexations to which they /had beenvex- 
poised by the presence and poverty of the Persian 
dynasty.:;' ■ ,= 5 /. . 

Since' the fall of the califs,: the discord and 
degeneracy of the Saracens respected the Asiatic 
provinces of Borne; which, by, the victories of 
Nicephoros, JtJimisces, aftd Basil, had been, ex¬ 
tended as far as Antioch and the eastern bound¬ 
aries ofArmenia. Twenty-fivi yean after the 
death of -Basib-his successors Were suddenly as¬ 
saulted by an unknown race of Barbarians, who 
united the Seythian valour with the fanaticism 
of new proselytes, and the 'art and riches of a 
powerful monarchy “. The myriads of Turkish 
horse overspread a frontier of six hundred miles 
from Tauris to Arzeroum, and the blood of one 
hundred and thirty thousand Christians was a 
grateful sacrifice to the Arabian prophet. Yet 
the arms of Togrul did not make any deep or 
lasting impression on the Greek empire. The 
torrent rolled away 60 m the open country; the 
sultan retired without glory or success from the 
siege of an Armenian city; the obscure hostilities 
were continued or suspended with a vicissitude of 

25 Jiflj t)tese wars of the Turks and Rorrtans, see in gdneret the 
Byzantine histories of Zonaras and Cedreous, Scylitzes the co,i« 
tlfwator of Cedrenus, and Nicephoros Bryeftnius Cmtar. The two 
first of these were monks, the two latter statesmen; yet such were 
that the difrerehe^ hf ^e and character is scarcely 
dtscWniWe. For th« OrieotaW, 1 draw' * «m*I d» d» wcrftb of 
D»iterbek»t (see title, of die first Seljiikidc,) and the aecutaev of 
De Guignea (Hist, des Iluns, tom. iii-1- *•)• 
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Conquest 
of Arme¬ 
nia ami 
Georgia, 

, A.D. lOfe 
—10(58. 


wests; and i*W»y«gr;i of- the Macedonian, 
L^ons resiewedthc fame .of. the-, conqueror'of' 

AlpArdan, thevaliant 

tionof man,; a^the jnefi^sor qf Togral displayed 
ther$erpeneas and'generosity of the royal animal. 
He passed the Euphrates at the head of the 
Tttjckigh fcavulry, *ad entered Cwsarea, the . metro¬ 
polis of Cappadocia, to* which lie had been at¬ 
tracted by ttrojBund and wealth of the temple of 
St Basil, TheAohd structure resisted the de¬ 
stroyer: bot.Mcmied awsy the dooigs of tint 
shrine incrUsted with gold and pearls, and pro¬ 
faned the relics qf the tutelar saint, whose mortal 
IraiUies ’w^ Aiow covered by r the yenerafcle rust 
of f antiquity. 1 The final conquest of Artnenia 
aadcGewgiijUras ^tdiieved by AJp Arslan. In 
Aj-mejria, thdl title of a< kingdmp* and the spirit 
of a natieni rwere aqnihihited : the artificial forti- 




fyntkr wu the news q£,ft ; 4ay; and the Catholics 
wens neither s«^ri^'*w : ' : 'd^«|dedi, ; . that a 
people so dceply.l|life5t6d 'tj$e Nestorian and 
Entp&iaa’Srrocii,' had been :,i^3imed by Christ 


*J»* T Btftimvjiufta t tutVut ™ 

*V* P- TO*- ■ D>e «y«f 

tityoCtiip. juiVa^i; fibbiwujfciiftii &• Turks had-karoett 

from tbe hiAwy orAgqttii of Ewaader Dslc*H*in 

CD*H<p»qt: p; 3i7 v jjee.). 
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tfmd his mother into the hands of the infidels' 3 . chap. 
The woods and valleys of Mount Caucasus were 
more strenuously defended by the native Geor¬ 
gians ,JS or Iberians: but the Turkish sultan and 
his son Malek were indefatigable in this holy 
war: their captives were compelled to promise a 
spiritual, as "well as temporal, obedience; and, in¬ 
stead of their collars and bracelets, an iron horse¬ 
shoe, a badge of ignominy, was imposed on the 
infidels who still adhered to the worship of their 
fathers. The change, however, was not sincere or 
universal; and, through ages of servitude, the 
Georgians have maintained the succession of their 
princes and bishops. But a race of men, whom 
nature has cast in her most perfect mould, is 
degraded by poverty, ignorance, and vice; their 
profession, and still more their practice, of Chris¬ 
tianity is an empty itame; and if they have 
emerged from heresy, it is only because they 


*? *Oi *<u J 6 vC cat> Marororafuay, mi Afptv“w 01 Ktnmv mi rfi tip 
IbbSou(i)>' row Ncr oguv kv rav A<«<>«*•»' fyvffKtvovew alfftmr (Scylitjes, 
ad ealeem Cedreni, tom. ii. p. 834. whose ambiguous construction 
shall not tempt me to suspect that he confounded the Krstorian 
and Monophysite heresies). He familiarly talks of the M um, 
ogyn, e«w, qualities, as I should apprehend, very foreign to the per- 
feet Being; but his bigotry is forced 10 confess, that they were 
soon afterw ards discharged on the.orthodox Romans. 


ea Had die name of Georgians been known to the Greeks 
(Stritter, Memorise Byamt. tom. iv. Iberivu), 1 should derive a 
from their agriculture, as the of Herodotus (I n. 

c. 18. p. 269- edit. Weaseling). But it appears only since tie 
crusades, among the Latins (Jac. a Vitriaco, Hist. H.crosn . c. 7 )• 
p 10950 and Orientals (ITHerbelot. p. 407.), and was devoutly 
borrowed from St. George of Cappadocia. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 
♦ , 

are too illiterate to remember a metaphysial* 
cr eed w . V. 

The false br genuine magnanimity of Mahmud 
the Gaznevide, was not imitated by Alp Arslan; 
and he attached without scruple the Greek em¬ 
press Eudocia and her children. His alarming 
progress .compelled her to give herself and her 
sceptre* to the 1 band of a soldier; and Romanus 
Diogenes was invested with the Imperial purple. 
His;patriotism, and perhaps his pride, urged him 
from Constantinople within two months after his 
accession; and the next campaign he most scan¬ 
dalously took the field during the holy festival 
of Easter. In the palace, Diogenes was no more 
than the husband of Eudocia: in the camp, he was 
the emperor of the Romans, and he sustained that 
character with feeble resources, and invincible 
courage. By his spirit and success, the soldiers 
were taught to act, the subjects to hope, and the 
enemies to fear. The Turks had penetrated into 
the heart of Phrygia; but the sultan himself had 
resigned to hitf emirs the prosecution of the war; 
and their numerous' detaehmerits were scattered 
over. Asia in the security of conquest. Laden with 
spoil, and careless of discipline,they were separately 
surprised and defeated by the Greeks: the activity 
of the emperor seemed to multiply his presence; 
and while they heard of his expedition to Antioch, 

*9 Mosheim, Institut. Hist. Eccles. p. 632. See in Chardin's 
Travels (tom. i.p. 171—174.), the manners and religion of this hand¬ 
some but worthless nation. See the pedigree of their princes 
from Adam to the present century, in the Tables of M. de Guigne' 
(tom. 1. p. 433—438.). 
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^ enemy felt his sword on the hills of Trebizond. 
In three laborious campaigns, the Turks were 
driven beyond the Euphrates: iu the fourth and 
last, Romanus undertook the deliverance of Ar¬ 
menia. Tile desolation of the laud obliged him 
to transport a supply of two months provisions; 
and he marched forwards to the siege of Mulaz- 
keriV'", an important fortress iu the midway be¬ 
tween the modern cities of Arzeroum and Van. 
His army amounted, at the least, to one hundred 
thousand men. The troops of Constantinople 
were reinforced by the disorderly multitudes of 
Phrygia and Cappadocia; but the real strength 
was composed of the subjects and allies of Europe, 
the legions of Macedonia, and the squadrons of 
Bulgaria; the Uzi, a Moldavian horde, who were 
themselves of the Turkish race :;1 ; and, above all, 
the mercenary and adventurous bands of French 
and Normans. Their lances were commanded by 
the valiant Ursel of Baliol, the kinsman or father 
of the Scottish kings “, and were allowed to excel 

so This city is mentioned by Constantine Porphyrogcnitus (dc 
Admiuistrat. Imperii, 1. ii. c. 44. p. lit).),and the Byzantines of tin 1 
xitli century, under the name of Mantzikierte, and by some is 
confounded with Theodosiopofis; butT)elislc, in his notes and 
maps, has very properly fixed the situation. Abulfeda (Gcograpb. 
tab. xviii. p. 310.) describes Malasgerd as a small town, built with 
black stone, supplied with water, without trees, &c. 

si The Uzi of the Greeks (Stritter, Mcmor. Byzant. torn. iii. 
p. 923— 948.) arc the Gozz of the Orientals (Hist, dcs Huns, 
tom. ii. p. 522. tom. iii. p. 133, &c.). They appear on the Danulte 
and the Volga, in Armenia, Syria, and Chorasan, and the name 
seems to have been extended to the whole Turkman race. 

- » Urselius (the Russcliusof Zonaras) is distinguished by Jcl- 
frey Malaterra (1. i. c. 33.) among the Norman conquerors of Sicily. 
and with tl.e surname of Baliol : and our own historians will kII 
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CHAP, ia the exercise of arms, or, according to the Greel^ 
style, in the practice of the Pyrrhic dance. * 
Defeat of On the report of this bold invasion, which 
mans, threatened his hereditary dominions, Alp Arslan 
August 7 *’ *° tile scene of action at the head of forty 
thousand horse M . His rapid and skilful evolutions' 
distressed and dismayed the superior numbers of 
tiie Greeks; and in the defeat of Basilacius, one 
of their principal generals, he displayed the first 
example of Ms valour and clemency. The im¬ 
prudence of the emperor had separated his forces 
after the reduction of Malazkerd. It was in vain 
that he attempted to reoal the mercenary Franks: 
they refused to obey his summons; he disdained 
to await their return: ti»e desertion of the Uzi 
fitted his mind with anxiety and suspicion; and 
against the most salutary advice he rushed for¬ 
wards to speedy and decisive action. Had he 
listened to the fair proposals of the sultan, Ro- 
manus might have secured a retreat, perhaps a 
peace ; but in these overtures be supposed the 
fear or weakness of the enemy, and his answer 
was conceived in the tone of insult and defiance. 
“ If the Barbarian wishes for peace, let Mm 

how the Baliols came from Normandy to Durham, built Bernard’* 
castle on the Tees, married an heiress of Scotland, &c. Ducanfte 
(Not.ad Nicephor. Bryennium, 1. ii. N°. 4.) has laboured the sub¬ 
ject in honour of the president de Baiileul, whose lather had ex¬ 
changed the swqtd for the gown. 

n Elmaein (p. 343. 344.) assigns this probable number, which 
is. reduced by Abulpharsgiua to 15,000. fp. 2270, and by D’Her- 
belot (p. 102.) to 12,000 horse. But the same Elmacin gives 
300,000- men to the emperor, of whom Abulpharagius says, cum 
centum hominora uuUibus, multisque equis et magntl pompi in- 
structus. . The Greeks abstain from any definition of numbers. 
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•■\^vacuate the ground which he occupies for the CHAP. 
“ encampment of the Romans, and surrender his 
“ city and palace of Rei as a pledge of his sin- 
“ cerity.” Alp Arslan smiled at the vanity of the 
demand, but he wept the death of so many faith¬ 
ful Moslems; and, after a devout prayer, pro¬ 
claimed a free permissioh to all who were desirous 
of retiring from the field. With his own hands 
he tied up his horse’s tail, exchanged his 1k>w and 
arrows for a mace and scymetar, clothed himself in 
a white garment, perfumed his body with musk, 
and declared that if he were vanquished, that spot 
should be the place of his burial **. The sultan 
himself had affected to cast away his missile 
weapons; but his hopes of victory were placed in 
the arrows of the Turkish cavalry, whose squadrons 
were loosely distributed in the form of a crescent. 

Instead of the successive lines and reserves of the 
Grecian tactics, Romanus led his army in a single 
and solid phalanx, and pressed with vigour and 
impatience the artful and yielding resistance of 
the Barbarians. In this desultory and fruitless 
combat he wasted the greater part of a summer’s 
day, fill prudence and fatigue compelled him to 
return to his caipp. But a retreat is always pe¬ 
rilous in the face of an active foe; and no sooner 
had the standard been turned to the rear than the 
phalanx was broken by the base cowardice, or the 
btper jealousy, of Andronicus, a rival prince, Jtbo 
dtagm cpd his birth and the purple of the Cae- 

« The Byiantine writers do not speak so dinunctly of the pre¬ 
sence of the sultan; he committed his forces to an eunuch, had 
retired to a distance, &c, Is' it ignorance, or jealousy, or truth f 
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sars a . The Turkish squadrons poured a cloud iff 
arrows on this moment of confusion and lassitude; 
and the horns of their formidable crescent were 
closed in the-rear of the Greeks. In the destruc, 
tion of the army and pillage of the camp, it would 
be needless to mention the number of the slain or 
captives. The Byzantine-writers deplore the loss 
of an inestimable pearl: they forget to mention,, 
that in this fatal day the Asiatic provinces of 
Home were irretrievably sacrificed. 

As long as a hope survived, Romanus attempt¬ 
ed to rally and save the relics of his army. When 
the centre, the Imperial station, was left naked 
on all sides, and encompassed by the victorious 
Turks, he still, with desperate courage, main¬ 
tained the fight till the dose of day, at the 
head of the brave and faithful subjects who ad¬ 
hered to his standard. They fell around him; 
liis horse was slain ; the emperor was wounded; 
yet he stood alone and intrepid, till he was op¬ 
pressed and bound by the strength of multitudes. 
The glory of this illustrious prize was disputed 
by a slave and a soldier ; a slave who had seen 
him on the throne of Constantinople, and a soldier 
whose extreme deformity h^ been excused on the 
promise of abrae signalsieftitee. Despoiled of his 
arms, his jewels, ami hiS ^tUfple, Romanus Spent a 

dreary and'. feiilmw l hi&t ;> hh : . the field of battle, 

< *•. ■ Av.: • , 

■** He was die ton of the Gaesa^John Ducat, brother of the 
emperor Constantine (Ducange, KanpByzant. p. 165,). ’Nicepho¬ 
ros Brycnnius applauds hi* virtues’ aad extenuates his. faults U- >• 
p. 30; 38.1. ii. p. 53.). Yet he enmity to Romamis, w 

*a*i ‘Se <fH\ius *x*w fpos frtetjwt, Sfeylitzes speaks more explicitly of 
his treason. 1 ' 
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Jraiulst a disorderly crowd of the meaner Barba- 
nlhs. In the morning the royal captive was pre¬ 
sented to Alp Arslan, who doubted of his fortune, 
till the identity of the person was ascertained by 
the report of his ambassadors, and by the more 
'pathetic evidence of Basilacius, who embraced 
with tears the feet of his unhappy sovereign. The 
successor of Constantine, in a plebeian habit, was 
led into the Turkish divan, and commanded to 
kiss the ground before the lord of Asia. He re¬ 
luctantly obeyed; and Alp Arslan, starting from 
his throne, is said to have planted his foot on the 
neck of the Roman emperor i ". But the fact is 
doubtful; and if, in this moment of insolence, the 
sultan complied with a national custom, the rest 
of his conduct has extorted the praise of bis 
bigotted foes, and may afford a lesson to the most 
civilized ages. He instantly raised the royal cap¬ 
tive from the ground; and thrice clasping his 
hand with tender sympathy, assured him, that his 
life and dignity should l>c inviolate in the hands "1 
a prince who had learned to respect the majesty of 
his equals and the vicissitudes of fortune. From 
the divan, Romanus was conducted to an adjacent 
tent, where he was served with pomp and reverence 
by the officers of the sultan, who, twice each day, 
seated him in the place of honour at his own tabic. 
In a free and familiar conversation of eight days, 
not a word, not a look, of insult, escaped from the 
conqueror; but he severely censured the unworthy 

s6 This circumstance, which we road and dimbt in a "‘ l 

Constantine Manages, is more prudently omitted by Nicephoros 

• and Zonaras. 
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subjects who had deserted their valiant prince fjf, 
the hour of danger, and gently admonished His 
antagonist of some errors which he had committed 
in the management of the war. In the prelimi¬ 
naries of negociation, Alp Arslan asked him what 
treatment he expected to receive, and the calm in¬ 
difference of the emperor displays the freedom of 
his mind. “ If you are cruel,” said he, “ you-will ^ 
“ take my life•» if you listen to: pride, you will 
“ drag me at your Chariot wheels ; if you consult 
“ your interest, you will accept a ransom, and re- 
“ store me to my country.” “ And what,” con- 
tined the sultan, “ would have been your own 
“ behaviour, had fortune smiled on your arms ?” 
The reply of the Greek betrays a sentiment, 
which prudence, and even gratitude, should have 
taught him to suppress. “ Had I vanquished,” 
he fiercely said, “ I would have inflicted on thy 
“ body many a stripe.” The Turkish conqueror 
smiled at the insolence of his captive; observed 
that the Christian law inculcated the love of 
enemies and forgiveness of injuries; and nobly 
declared, that he would not imitate an example 
which he condemned. After mature deliberation, 
Alp Arslan dictated the terms of liberty and 
peace, a ransom of a million, an annual tribute of 
three hundred and sixty thousand pieces of gold ,r , 
the marriage of the royal children, and the de¬ 
liverance of all the Moslems who were in the 


W The ransom and tribute are attested by reason and the Orientals. 
The other Greeks are modestly silent; but Nicephorus Brycnnius 
dares to affirm, that the terms were owe orafnu ‘Pmfuum opxrtr, 
and that the emperor would have preferred death to a shameful 
treaty. 
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^W er the Greeks. Romanus, with a sigh. 

is treat} j so disgraceful to the majesty 
of the empire; he was immediately invested with 
a-Turkish robe of honour; his nobles and patri¬ 
cians were restored to their sovereign; and the 
Isultan, after a courteous embrace, dismissed him 
with, rich presents and a military guard. No 
sooner did he reach the confines of the empire, 
than he was informed that the palace and pro¬ 
vinces had disclaimed their allegiance to a cap¬ 
tive : a sum of two hundred thousand pieces 
was painfully collected; and the fallen monarch 
transmitted this part of his ransom, with a sad 
confession of his impotence and disgrace. The 
generosity, or perhaps the ambition, of the sultan, 
prepared to espouse the cause of his ally; but his 
designs were prevented by the defeat, imprison¬ 
ment, and death, of Romamis Diogenes 3 ', 

In the treaty of peace, it does not appear that 
Alp Arslan extorted any province or, city from 
the captive emperor; and his revenge was satis¬ 
fied with the trophies of his victory, and the spoils 
of Anatolia, from Antioch to the Black Sea. 
The fairest part of Asia was subject to Ins laws: 
twelve hundred princes, or the sons of princes, 
stood before his throne; and two hundred tliou- 


38 The defeat and captivity <>f Ruinanus Diogenes may lie found 
in John Scylitzcs ad ealccm Cedreni, torn. ii. p. 8.3S—*43. /<>- 
naraa, tom. ii. p. 281—284. Nicephoros Uryeniiius I. i. p. 2S—82. 
Glycas, p.325—327. Constantine Manasses,p. 114. Klmaem, Ilia. 
Saracen, p. 343, 344. Ahnlpharag. Dynast, p. 227- D llerlielot, 
p. 102, 10,3. Dc Guignes, tom. iii. p. 207—'-'I i Resides my old nc- 
OHaimance Elmaein and Abulpbaraghis, the In-tonaii oi the Huns 
has consulted Almlfeda, and his cpilmnizcr Beu-ohonnah, a f hrn- 
* uiclc of the Caliphs, by S.ivniitlti. Ainilin.iiia'ii. ol Egypt. :, nd 
Novairi of Africa. 
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sand soldiers marched under his banners. T %J % 
sultan disdained to pursue the fugitive Greeks; 
but he meditated the more glorious conquest of 
Turkestan, the original seat of the house of Seljuk-. 
He moved from Bagdad to the banks of the-Oxus; 
a bridge was thrown over the river; and twenty! 
days were consumed in the passage of his troops. 
But the progress of the great king was retarded by 
the governor of Berzem; and Joseph the Carizmian 
presbmed to defend his fortress against the powers 
of the East. When he was produced a captive in 
the royal tent, the sultan, instead of praising his 
valour, severely reproached his obstinate folly; and 
theinsolent replies of the rebel provoked a sentence, 
that he should be fastened to four stakes, and left 
to expire in that painful situation. At this com¬ 
mand, the desperate Carizmian, drawing a dag¬ 
ger, rushed headlong towards the throne: the 
guards raised their battle-axes; their zeal was 
checked by. Alp Arslan, the most skilful archer 
of the age; lie drew his bow, but his foot slipped, 
the arrow glanced aside, and he received in his 
breast the dagger of Joseph, who was instantly 
cut in pieces. The wound was mortal; and the 
Turkish prince bequeathed a dying admonition 
to the pride of kings. “ In my youth,” said Alp 
Arslan, “ I was advised by a sage, to humble 
“ myself before God; to distrust my own strength; 

“ and never jto despise the most contemptible foe. 

“ I have neglected these lessons; and my neglect 
“ has been deservedly punished.,: Yesterday, as 
“ from an eminence I beheld the numbers, the 
“ discipline, and the spirit, of my armies, the 
“earth seemed to tremble under my^cet; and 
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4 said in my lieart, surely thou art the king of niAl'. 

e world, the greatest and most invincible of 
“ warriors. These armies are no longer mine: and, 

“ in the confidence of my personal strength, I now 
“ fall by the hand of an assassin w .” Alp Arslan 
possessed the virtues of a Turk and a ^Insulin an; 
his voice and stature commanded the reverence of 
Viankind; his face was shaded with long whiskers; 
mid his ample turban was fashioned in the shape of 
a crown. The remains of the sultan were deposited 
in the tomb of the Seljukian dynasty; and the pas¬ 
senger might read and meditate this useful inscrip¬ 
tion 40 : “ O YE WHO HAVE SEEN THE Gl.ORY OK 


“ Alp Arslan exalted to the heavens, 
“ REPAIR TO MARU, AND YOU WILL BEHOLD 
« IT BURIED in THE dust.” The annihilation of 
the inscription, and the tomb itself, more forcibly 


proclaims the instability of human greatness. 

During the life of Alp Arslan, his eldest son Reign w. 
had been acknowledged as the future sultan of the 
Turks. On Iris father’s death, the inheritance 
was disputed by an uncle, a cousin, and a hi other. 
they drew their scymetars, and assembled their 
followers; and the triple victory of Malck Shall’ 1 

39 This interesting death is (old hy I)'Herbelol(p. 109, lot.t, nod 
M. de Guignes, (tom. iii. p. 212 , 219 ). from their Orientalwriters; 
hut neither ofthenr Iwvc transfused the spirit of I-Jmac-in ,Hi- • 


Saracen, p. 344, 34.5.). 

*> A critic of high renown (the late Dr. Johnson,, who 
srerely scrutinized the epitaphs of Pope, might cavil in .h. sublimt 
inscription at the words “ repair to Marti," since the reader .nun 
already be at Maru before he could peruse the msrnpoon. 

41 The BiWiotheque Orientale has giv en the text of the reign o 
Malek (p.542,543, 544 . 654 , 655 .); and the llnloire Genet-ale 
Huns (tom. iii. p. 214 - 224 .) has added the usual nteasmo of rey.e- 
tition, emendation, and supplement. Without these two earned 
Frenchmen, I should be blind indeed in the Lattem 
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established his own reputation and the right 
primogeniture. In every age, and more espe¬ 
cially in Asia, the thirst of power has inspired 
the same passions, irnd occasioned the same dis* 
orders; but, from the long series of civil war,, 
it would not be easy to extract a sentiment more' 
pure and magnanimous than is contained in the 
saying of the Turkish prince. On the eve 
the battle, he performed his devotions at Thous, 
before the tomb of the Imam Riza. As the 
sultan rose from the ground, he asked his vizir 
Nizam, who had knelt beside him, what had 
been the object of his secret petition: “ That 
** your arms may be crowned with victory,” was 
the prudent, and, most probably, the sincere an¬ 
swer of the minister. “ For my part,” replied 
the generous Malek, “ I implored the Lord of 
“ hosts, that he would take from me my life 
“ and crown, if my brother be more worthy than 
“ myself to reign over the Moslems.” The fa¬ 
vourable judgment of Heaven was ratified by 
the caliph; and for the first time, the sacred 
title of commander of the faithful was oommu- 
nicated to a Barbarian. But this Barbarian, 
by his personal merit, and the extent of his 
empire, was the greatest prince of his age. 
After the settlement of Persia and Syria, he 
marched at the head of innumerable armies to 
atchieve the conquest of Turkestan, which had' 
been undertaken by his father. In bis passage of 
the Oxus, the boatmen, who had been employed 
in transporting some troops, complained, that 
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4}eir payment was assigned on the revenues of char 
Antioch. The sultan frowned at this preposterous 
choice; but he smiled at the artful flattery of his 
vizir. “ It was not to postpone their reward, that 
■“ I selected those remote places, but to leave a 
'“ memorial to posterity, that, under your reign, 

“ Antioch and the Oxus were subject to the same 
sovereign.” But this description of his limits 
was unjust and parsimonious: beyond the Oxus, 
he reduced to his obedience the cities of Bochara, 
Carizme, .and Samarcand, and crushed each re¬ 
bellious slave, or independent savage, who dared 
to resist. Malek passed the Sihon or Jaxartes, the 
last boundary of Persian civilization: the hordes of 
Turkestan yielded to his supremacy: his name 
was inserted on the coins, and in the‘prayers of 
Cashgar, a Tartar kingdom on the extreme bor¬ 
ders of China. From the Chinese frontier, he 
stretched his immediate jurisdiction or feudatory 
sway to the W est and South, as far as the moun¬ 
tains of Georgia, the neighbourhood of Constan¬ 
tinople, the holy city of Jerusalem, and the spicy 
groves of Arabia Fcelix. Instead of resigning 
himself to the luxury of his Haram, the shepherd 
king, both in peace and war, was in action and 
in the field. By the perpetual motion of the 
royal camp, each province was successively blessed 
with his presence; and he is said to have peram¬ 
bulated twelve times the wide extent of Ins domi¬ 
nions, which surpassed the Asiatic reign of C yrus 
and the Caliphs. Of these expeditions, the most 
pious and splendid was the pilgrimage of Mecca: 
the freedom and safety of the caravans were pro- 
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tccted by his arms; the citizens and pilgrims, 
were enriched by the profusion of his alms; and 
the desert was cheered by the places of relief and 
refreshment, which he instituted for the use of his 
brethren. Hunting was the pleasure, and eveni 
the passion, of the sultan, and his train consisted! 
of forty-seven thousand horses; but after the mas-J 
saere of a Turkish ehace, for each piece of gam of 
he bestowed a piece of gold on the poor, a slight 
atonement, at the expence of the people, for the 
cost and mischief of the amusement of kings. In 
the peaceful prosperity of his reign, the cities of 
Asia were adorned with palaces and hospitals, 
with moschs and colleges; few departed from his 
divan without reward, aud none without justice. 
The language and literature of Persia revived 
under the house of Seljukand if Malek emu¬ 
lated the liberality of a Turk less potent than 
himself ”, his palace might resound with the songs 
of an hundred poets. The sultan bestowed a 
more serious and learned care on the reformation 
of the calendar, which was effected by a general 
assembly of the astronomers of the East. By a 
law of the prophet, the Moslems are confined 
to the irregular course of the lunar months; in 


42 See an excellent discourse at the cud of Sir William Jones’s 
History of Nadir Shah, and the articles of the poets, Amak, Anvari, 
Raschidi, &c. in the Bibliotheque (Men talc. 

4:1 His namd was Kheder Khan. Four bags were placed round 
his sopha, and as he listened to the song, he cast handfuls of gold 
and silver to the poets (D’Herbelot, p. 107-). All this may be true; 
but I do not understand hfcw he could reign in Transoxiana in the 
time of Malek Shah, and much less how Kheder could surpass him 
in power and pomp. I suspect that the beginning, not the end, qf 
the xitb century, is the true tera of his rcigu. 
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Persia, since the age of Zoroaster, the revolution chap. 
of the sun has been known and celebrated as an LVH 
annual festival 4 ‘; but after the fall of the Ma- 
gpan empire, the intercalation had been neglected; 

;the fractions of minutes and hours were multiplied 
into days; and the date of the spring was removed 
from the sign of Aries to that of Pisces. The 
Weign of Malek was illustrated by the Gdahmn 
asra; and all errors, either past or future, were 
corrected by a computation of time, which sur¬ 
passes the Julian, and approaches the accuracy of 
the Gregorian, style 4 \ * 

In a period when Europe was plunged in the His 
deepest barbarism, the light and splendour of Asia - vl) l,Vi - 
may be ascribed to the docility rather than the 
knowledge of the Turkish conquerors. An ample 
share of their wisdom and virtue is due to a Per¬ 
sian vizir, who ruled the empire under the reigns 
of Alp Arslan and his son. Nizam, one of the 
most illustrious ministers of the East, was honoured 
by the caliph as an oracle of religion and science; 
he was trusted by the sultan as the faithful vice¬ 
gerent of his power and justice. After an admi¬ 
nistration of thirty years, the fame of the vizir, his 
wealth, and even his services, were transformed 
into crimes. He was overthrown by the insidious 
arts of a woman and a rival; and his fall was has¬ 
tened by a rash declaration, that his cap and illk- 

44 See Chardin, Voyages en Perse, lorn. ii. |>. 235. 

45 The Gelalrean ara (Gcladeddin, Glory of the Faith, was one of 
the names or titles of Malek Shah) is fixed to the xvth *'1 Mart it, 

A. H. 471, A. D. 1079- Dr. Hyde has produced tin- w-ginal '■ - 
tiuionies of the Persians and Arabians ;dc Rcligioi.e rrtir,..n I ir- 
saruin, c. 1(5. p. 200— 211. 
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chap, horn, the badges of his office, were connected by the, 
di v i ne decree with the throne add'diadem of the 
sultan. At the age of ninety-three years, the vene¬ 
rable statesman was dismissed by his master, ap- 
cused by his enemies, and murdered by a fanatic :| 
the last words of Nizam attested his innocence, and 
the remainder of Malek’s life was short and inglo¬ 
rious. From Ispahan, the scene of this disgraceful 
transaction, the sultan moved to Bagdad, with the 
design of transplanting the caliph, and of fixing 
his own residence in the capital of the Moslem 
world. The feeble successor of Mahomet obtained 
a respite of ten days; and before the expiration of 
the term, the Barbarian was summoned by the 
angel of death. His ambassadors at Constantinople 
had asked in marriage a Homan princess; but the 
proposal was decently eluded; and the daughter of 
Alexius, who might herself have been the victim, 
expresses her abhorrence of this unnatural con¬ 
junction 4 ". The daughter of the sultan was be¬ 
stowed on the caliph Moctadi, with the imperious 
condition, that, renouncing the society of his wives 
and concubines, he should for ever confine himself 
to this honourable alliance. 

Dii is-ion The greatness and unity of the Turkish empire 
Seijlikian expired in the person of Malek Shah. His vacant 
empire, throne was disputed by his brother and his four 
sons; and, after a series of civil wars, the treaty 
which reconciled the surviving candidates con¬ 
firmed a lasting separation in the Persian dynasty. 


- 40 She speaks of this Persian royalty as aireanj* xamtiuuavtTtgoy 
row. Anna Comnena was only nine years old at the end of the reign 
of Malek Shah 1092), and when she speaks of his assassination', 
she confounds the sultan with die vizir (Alexias, 1. vi. p. 177, 1/8.) 
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.the eldest and principal branch of the house of 
Seljuk. The three younger dynasties were those 
of german, of Syria, and of Bourn: the first of 
thfese commanded an extensive, though obscure 47 , 
dominion on the shores of the Indian ocean 4 ": the 
peeond expelled the Arabian princes of Aleppo and 
Damascus; and the third, our peculiar care, in¬ 
truded the Homan provinces of Asia Minor. The 
generous policy of Malek contributed to their ele¬ 
vation : he allowed the princes of his blood, even 
those whom he had vanquished in the field, to seek 
new kingdoms worthy of their ambition; nor was 
he displeased that they should draw away the more 
ardent spirits, who might have disturbed the tran¬ 
quillity of his reign. As the supreme head of his 
family and nation, the great sultan of Persia com¬ 
manded the obedience, and tribute of his royal 
.brethren: the thrones of Kerman and Nice, of 
Aleppo and Damascus; the Atabeks, and emirs of 
Syria and Mesopotamia* erected their standards 
the shadow of his sceptre? 9 j and the hordes 
of Turkmans overspread the plains of the Western 
Asia. After, the death of Malek, the bands of 

*1 So obscure, that the Industry of M. de G uignes could on ly copy 
(tom L p. 244. tom. iii. part i. p. 2f>9. *«.) the history, or ntherlist, 
of the Seljukides of Kerman, in BibUothcque Orientale. They 
were extinguished before the end of the xiith century, 
so Tavernier, perhajw'the only traveller who has visaed Kcratan. 

describes die capital as a great ruinous village, tWeply-five days 

. *. v i j i ; ..itu inapn fmm Ormus; in the mwlsi 

journey from Ispahan, andtwenty-seven worn vrnm», 

^fertile country (Voyages en Turquie c< ^cn Perse, p. 107, mO- 

W^tappears from AnnaComnena, thaf the Turks of Asia Minor 

obeyed thH^* and ehiauu of the gre^ sulun »■ !'• 

i W)i and that the two sons of Solimanwere detained in hit coun. 

(Pv.iso.) \ 

vol x, - 
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^HAP’.,'JttSlktt and subordination west and finally, 

!»jr rx-' ^ s ^ ve ^ : of fha hcam of;.Seljuk 

- '■ invested their slaves with the inherifctuce of king, 
doms; and, in tl» Orient# styte, a crowd ‘of 



princes arose 

•efVuaMi- ^ P™ 06 ioyal -line, Cutulmish, the soaf 
;Wr by the of Izrail, the son of Sennit, had fallen is a battle] 
a!d*i'o 74 against Alp Arslan; and the humanevietor had 
—job 4. dropt a tear over hk grave,, His fire eons, strong 

in arras, ambitious of power, and eagerfor re¬ 
venge, unsheathed their scymetars against the son 
of Alp Arslan. The two armies expected the 
signal, when the caliph, forgetful of the majesty 
which secluded him from vulgar eyes, interposed 
hk venerable mediation. “ Instead of shedding 
“ the blood of your brethren, your brethren both 
“ in descent and faith, unite your forces in an holy 
“ war. against the Greeks, the enemies of God and 
<f his r^postk,’ 1 They listened to his voice; the 
sultan embraced hk rebellious kinsmen; and the 
eldest, the.valiant Solimaa, accepted the royal 
standard, which gave him jSbe free conquest and he* 
reditary command of dra pvovinces of the Homan 
entire, from Arzeroum to Constantinople, and the 
unknown regions of the. West ®. Accompanied 


w Tbu expression is.quoted by Petit de la Croix (Vie da Gen- 
giscan, p. 1010,’fiom sqoia poet, most prdbably a Persian, 
st Ott tfae conquest of Atisf MinW,M. 3e Guignes has derived no 


to**. 


list of Jik S^ridfN.of lkaw* ™ 

pbsfc their iha»e,and «%' must extort wme ljints from Scylitees 
{p.afio. tfo.%, 4*. ; k3, 10+.) 

and Anna Oawmasw^(A^a4akai^4lM^i^AE&--a^W'^(^. 
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,by his four brothers, he passed the Euphrates: the ch ap. 
Turkish camp was soon seated in the neighbour- 
hood of Kutaieh in Phrygia; arid his flying cavalry 
laid waste the country as far as the Hellespont and 
|the Black Sea. Since the decline of the empire, 

(the peninsula of Asia Minor had been exposed to 
the transput, though destructive, inroads of the 
''Persians and Saracens; but the fruits of a lasting 
cbnquest were reserved for the Turkish sultan; 
and his arms were introduced by the Greeks, who 
aspired to reign .on the ruins of their country. 

Since the captivity of Romanus, six years the 
feeble son of Eudocia had trembled under the 
weight of the Imperial crown, till the provinces of 
the East and West were lost in the same month 
by a double rebellion: of either chief Nicephoros 
was the common name; but the surnames of ry- 
eunius and Botoniates distinguish the European 
and Asiatic candidates. Their reasons, or rather 
their promises, were weighed m the djvan, and 
after Le hesitation, Seiiman declared himself n 
favour ef Botoniates, opened a fee. ‘° ' 

hi, troops in their march from Antioch to Nice, 
and joined the banner of the crescent to thatrf 
the mn*. After his ally had wend'd^th: throne 

of Constantinople, the i 

otonsmtd Turks n^tensporteJ 

• , F re . vl t0 whose dexterity and courage the 
into Europe, to ' defeat and cap- 

new emperorwasindebted for 1 
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Asia: Constantinople Was derived of the obfdience, 
and revenue of the provinces beyond the Bosphotus 
and Hellespont; and the regular progress of the 
Tuxfa» who fortified the passe8 of,|he rivers and 
mountains left not a hope of their retreat or expul-* 
sion. Another candidate implored the aid of the* 
sultan : Melissenus, in, his purple roh^s^nd red 
buskins, attended the motions of the: Turkish' 
'camp; and the desponding cities were tempted by 
the summons of a Roman prince, who immediately 
surrendered them into the hands of the Barba¬ 
rians. These acquisitions were confirmed by a 
treaty of peace with.the emperor Alexius: his 
fear of Robert compelled him to seek .the., friend¬ 
ship of Soliman; and it was not till after the sul¬ 
tan’s death that he extended as for as Nicomedia, 
about sixty miles from Constantinople, the eastern 
boundary of the Roman world. Trebizond .alone, 
defended on either tide by the sea and mountains, 
preserved at the extremity of the Euxine the an¬ 
cient character of a .Creek colony, and the future, 
destiny of a Christian empire. 

Since the first, conquests of tire caliphs, the 
establishment of the Turks in Anatolia or Asia 
Minor was the. mpSt deplorable loss which the 


church and empire had sustained.. By the pro-, 
pagatfon of, tiro Moslem faith, .Soliman ; deserved 
the* name of @asti, a, holy champion; and his new 
kingdom, of the Romans, or or .was added 


to the ^tiibleS of Oriental, 


It is de- 
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of alum Mid copper, fruitful in corn and wine, char 
and productive of cattle and excellent horses 1 *. Lvu - 
The wealth of Lydia, the arts of the Greeks, the 
splendour of the Augustan age, existed only in 
books and ruins, which were equally obscure in 
the eyes of the Scythian Conquerors. Yet, in the 
present decay, Anatolia still contains some wealthy 
and populous cities; and, under the Byzantine 
empire, they were far more flourishing in numbers, 
size, and opulence. By the choice of the sultan, 

Nice, the metropolis of Bithynia, was preferred 
for his palace and fortress: the seat of the Selju- 
kian dynasty of Roum was planted one hundred 
miles from Constantinople; and the divinity of 
Christ was denied and derided in the same temple 
in which it had been pronounced by the first gene¬ 
ral synod of the Catholics. The unity of God, 
and the mission of Mahomet, were preached in 
die moschs; the Arabian learning was taught in 
the schools; the Cadhis judged according to*S8c 
law of the Koran; tha Turkish manners and 
language prevailed in the duties; and Turkman 
camps were scattered over the plains and moun¬ 
tains of- Anatolia. On the hard conditions of 
tribute and servitude, the Greek Christians might 
enjoy the exercise of their religion; but their 
most holy churches were profaned; their priests 
and bishops were insulted”; they were compelled 

as Such «the description of Roum by Haiton the Armenian, 
whose Tartar history may be found in the collections of Hamnsto 
. and Bergeron (See Abulfeda, Geograph. ciimal.xvii. p. 30l-.m). 

■ ** Dicit eos ouendam abusbne Sodomitka mterwttme epwco- 
num (Guibert. Abbat. Hist. Hierosol. l. l-v * 66 -)- wW 
. chough, that" we Should find a parallel passage, of the 
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chap, to suffer die triumph of the Pagans, and tho 
^^ aposta^ of their brethren; many thousand child¬ 
ren were marked by the knife of circumcision; 
and many thousand captives were devoted to the 
service or the pleasures of their masters s ‘. Aftei/ 
the loss of Asia, Antioch still maintained her pri¬ 
mitive allegiance to Christ and Caesar; but the 
solitary province was separated from all Roman 
aid, and surrounded on all sides by the Maho¬ 
metan, powers. The despair of Philarctus the 
governor prepared the sacrifice of his religion and 
loyalty, had not his guilt been prevented by his 
son, who hastened to the Nicene palace, and 
offered to deliver this valuable prize into the hands 
of Sbtiman. The ambitions sultan mounted on 
horseback, and in twelve nights (for he reposed in 
the day) performed a march of six hundred miles. 
Antioch was oppressed by the speed and secrecy 
of his enterprise; and tjie dependent cities, as far 
alPfbaodicea and the confines of Aleppo obeyed 
the example of the metropolis. From Laodi- 
cea to the Tliracian Bosphorus, or arm of St. 

people in the present age. “11 n’est point d’horreur que ces 
“ Turcs n’aycnt cornmis, et semblables sux soldats effrends, qui 
dans le sac d’une ville non contens de disposer de tout I leur gre' 
“ pretendent encore aux succis les moins desirables. Quelque 
Sipahis ont port£ Ipurs attentats sur la personae du vieux rabbi 
“ de la synagogue, et celle de 1’ArchevCque Oree.” (M&noires 
du Baron de Tott, tom. ii. p. I93.J. 

54 .The emperor, or abbot, describe the scenes of a Turkish 
camp as if they had been present. Mitres conreptas in cOnspeeti 
filiarum (muhipliciter repetiris diversorum coitibus vexabantur; 
(is tbttjbe true leafing?) cunt fills assistentes cannina pnecinere 
Mltnswtmewrab'' M*X«ad«aifW*io ad Alias, &e.“ 
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George, the conquests and reign of Soliman ex- chap. 
tended thirty days journey in length, and in 
breadth about ten or fifteen, between the rocks of 
Lyda and the Black Sea 5 *. The Turkish igno¬ 
rance of navigation protected, for a while, the in¬ 
glorious safety of the emperor; but no sooner had 
a .fleet of two hundred ships been constructed by 
the hands of the captive Greeks, than Alexius 
trembled behind the walls of his capital. His 
plaintive epistles were dispersed over Europe, to 
excite the compassion of the Latins, and to paint 
the danger, the weakness, and the riches, of the 
city of Constantine 57 . >/ 

• But the most interesting conquest of the Sel- 
jukian Turks, was that of Jerusalem 50 , which ofWa- 
soon became the theatre of nations. In their a.'d. fins 
capitulation with Omar, the inhabitants had sti- -'W 
pulated the assurance of their religion and pro¬ 
perty; but tbe articles were interpreted by a 
master, against whom it was dangerous to dispute; 

36 William of Tyre (1. i. c. 9, 10. P . C35.) the o»»i »o- - 

then tic and deplorable account of these Turkish congests. 

37 In his epistle to the count of Flanders, Alexius seems to fall 
too low beneath hi. character and dignity; yet >t u approve >y 
Ducatlge (Not. ad. Alexiad. p- 335, &c), andparapWa cd hj t| 

Hbbot Guibert, a contemporary historian. The rte 

and each translator and scribe might say is.in 
Guibert (p. 475 .), verbis vestita meis, a privilega of most mdefm.te 

** r^;„T,T,:v «£. .. £ «. >.» 

William Archbishop of Tyre (1. 1 - cJ G . 

principal anther of ***** ** 

ha. composed a very de 

Franfois dans ie Levant a ant **'^57—400.). 

i’^caderaib iw Insertions, »■»* «* v 
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ch ap, andlnthe four fomdrjed years of the reign of the* 
J^J^ caHpbB, .the pdiiie^ idinu»te of Jerusalem was 
exposed to the vicissitudes of storms arid sun¬ 
shine®. By the increase ofproselytes and popu¬ 
lation, the Mahometans might excuse their usur¬ 
pation of three-fourths of the city; but; a peculiar 
quarter was reserved for the patriarch with his 
clergy and people; a tribute; of two pieces of ‘gold 
was the price of protection; and the sepulchre of 
Christ, with the church of the Resurrection, was 
still left in the hands pf his votaries. Of these 
votaries, the most numerous and respectable por¬ 
tion were strangers to Jerusalem: the pilgrimages 
. to the Holy Land had been stimulated, rather 
than suppressed, by’the conquest of the Arabs; 
and the enthusiasm which had always prompted 
these perilous joumies, was nourished by the con¬ 
genial passions of grief, and indignation.. A’crowd 
of pilgrims from the Kast and West continued to 
. visit the holy sepulchre, and the adjacent sanctu¬ 
aries, more especially at the festival of Easter: 
•arid the Greeks and Latins, the Nestorians and 
. Jacobites, .the Copts and Abysrihians, the Arme- 
nians and Georgians, maintained the chap el s , the 
f||F¥y> an 4 the poo? of their respective commu¬ 
nions. The harmony of prayer in so many various 
tongues, the worship of so many nations .in the 
common temple of their religion, might have 

■'^ Seaundum Dominoram dispositionem plerumque' lucida 
plrtumque nubila receptt interval!*, etsegrotantinm more tempo- 
nimprasentruta gw^atur=iot rejpirahatqualhate(J. i. c. 3. p. 

ofTyre is by no means con- 
i V ‘“ “ " ’ " ‘ yews, from the loss to the 

true account bythiirty yean, ’ 
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afforded a spectacle of edification and peace.; but 
tfie zeal of the Christian sects was embittered by 
hatred and revenge; and in the kingdom of a 
suffering Messiah, who had pardoned his enemies, 
they aspired to command and persecute their spi¬ 
ritual brethren. The pre-eminence was asserted 
by the spirit and numbers of the Franks; and the 
greatness of Charlemagne 00 protected both the 
Latin pilgrims, and the Catholics of the East, 
The poverty of Carthage, Alexandria, and Jeru¬ 
salem, was relieved by the alms of that pious 
emperor; and many monasteries of Palestine were 
founded or restored by his liberal devotion. Harun 
Alrashid, the greatest of the Abbassides, esteemed 
in his Christian brother a similar supremacy of 
genius and power: their friendship was cemented 
by a frequent intercourse of gifts and embassies; 
and the caliph, without resigning the substantial 
dominion, presented the emperor with the keys of 
the holy sepulchre, and perhaps of the city of Je¬ 
rusalem. In the decline of the Carlovingian mo¬ 
narchy, the republic of Amalphi promoted the in¬ 
terest of trade and religion in the East. Her 
vessels transported the Latin pilgrims to the coasts 
of Egy&t and Palestine, and deserved, by their 
useful imports, the favour and alliance of the 
Fatimite caliphs 61 : an annual fair was instituted 


» For the transactions of Charlemagne with the Holy Und, 
Eginhard (de Vita Carol! Magty, c - t6 - P-79-82-). 

Porphyrpgenitus (de Adonni.tralkmc ImperH, l ® P' 

and Pa*n (Critioa, tom. iii. A. D, 800, N®. 13, 14, li.). . 

. eOThe caliph granted hia prWlegea. 

‘ et. utilhim. introductoribus (Gpria PchJP- h.u utiles* 

. tSfcice to Egypt r S ‘SJSS 

We adopt thelaoghable translation of a frenchman *ho mtswmk 
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chap, cm Mount Caivary; and the Italian merchants 
founded the convent and hospital of tit. John of 
Jerusalem, the cradle of the monastic and military 
order, which has since reigned in' the isles of 
Rhodes ftnd of Malta. Had the Christian pil¬ 
grims been content to revere the tomb of a pro¬ 
phet, the disciples of Mahomet, instead of blaming, 
would have imitated, their piety: hat these rigid 
Unitarians were scandalized by a worship which' 
represents the birth, death, and resurrection, of a 
God; tiie Catholic images were branded with the 
name of idols; and the Moslems smiled with in¬ 
dignation 62 at the miraculous flame, which was 
kindled on the eve of Raster in the holy sepul¬ 
chre 61 . This pious fraud, first devised in the 
ninth century was devoutly cherished by the 
Latin crusaders, and is annually repeated by the 
clergy ofthe Greek, Armenian, and Coptic sects 66 , 

the two factions of the circus (Venetiet Prasini) for the Venetians 
and Parisians. 

: -•* An Arabic chronicle of Jerusalem (apod Asseman. Bibliot. 
Orient, tom. i. p. 638. tom. iv. p. 368.) attests the unbelief of the 
caliph and the historian; yet Cantacuzene presumes to appeal to 
the Mahometans themselves for the truth of this perpetual .miracle. 

63 In his Dissertations on Ecclesiastical History, the learned 
$fosheim has separately discussed this pretended mirage (tom. ii. 
p. 214—<3C6.), de 1 amine sancti sepulehri. 

P* William of Malmesbury (1. iv. c. ii. p. 209 .) quotes the Itinc- 
rary of the monk Bentard, aneye-witness.who visited Jerusalem 
A. D. 870 .. Hie Oracle is coufiittied by anot^r pilgrim sdme 
. years old.er; and Moiheim ascribes the invention. t6 the Franks, 
Ubon ofier the ttecMtse uf Omrlemagne. 

■ *» Oar travellers; Eandys (p. M4-), iWenot (p, 621—45*70, 
MaondraKp. 94 , 8tc. d&terifiie du&extnivaguit farce., The 
>^hkofi« are* {mift^toldeclde, ’ whftf the iniradr eirfed, and the 
began. . ; v 
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who impose on the credulous spectators * for 
■their own benefit, and that of their tyrants. 
In every age, a principle of toleration has been 
fortified by a sense of interest; and the revenue 
of tile prince and his emir was increased each year, 
by the expence and tribute of so many thousand 
strangers. 

The revolution which transferred the sceptre 
'from the Abas^ides to. the Fatimites was a bene¬ 
fit, rather than an injury, to the Holy Land. A 
sovereign resident in Egypt was more sensible of 
the importance of Christian trade; and the emirs 
of Palestine were less remote from the justice and 
power of the throne. But the third of these Fa- 
timite caliphs was the famous Hakem l>7 , a frantic 
youth, who was delivered by his impiety and des¬ 
potism from the fear either of God or man; and 
whose reign was a wild mixture of vice and folly. 
.Regardless of the most’ancient customs of Egypt, 
he imposed on the women an absolute confine¬ 
ment: the restraint excited the clamours of both 
sexes; their clamours provoked his fury; a part 
of Old Cairo was delivered to the flames ; and the 
guards and citizens were engaged many days in a 


&i The Orientals themselves confess the fraud, ami H ,t " J 
necessity and edification (Mdmoires du Chevalier D ^ 

ii. p. 140. Joseph Abudaeni, Hist. Copt. c. SO) i but 1 H o 
attempt, with Mo,heim. to explain the mode. Om 
have fitiled with the blood of St. Jam.anus at >apies. 

s; See D'Herbe.ot (Bibhot. 

(Hut. Patriarch. Alex. p- 9° • , an bietomn of 

bally interpreted to me hy a friend. 


CHAP. 

LV11. 


Cnder the 

Faiimitc 

caliphs, 

A. D. (K*) 
—1070. 
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bloody conflict. At,flrft the caliph declafcd him¬ 
self a zealous Musulman, the founder'# benefactor 
of mosehs and. colleges: twelve hundred and ninety 
copies of the Koran were transcribed at his ex¬ 
pence in letters of gold; and his edict extirpated 
the vineyards of the Upper Egypt. But his vanity 
was soon flattered by the hope of introducing a 
new religion; he aspired - above the fame of a 
prophet, and styled himself the visible image of 
the most high God, who, after nine apparitions 
on earth, was at length*manifest in his royal per¬ 
son. At the name of Hakem, the lord of the 
living and the dead, every knee was bent in re¬ 
ligious adoration: his mysteries were performed 
on a mountain near Cairo: sixteen thousand con¬ 
verts had signed his profession of faith; and at 
the present hour, a free and warlike people, the 
Druses of Mount Libanus, are persuaded of the 
life , and divinity of a madman and tyrant In 
Ms divine character, Hakem hated the Jews and 
Christians, as the servants of his rivals; while 
some remains of prejudice .or prudence still 
pleaded in favour of the law of Mahomet. 
Both .in Egypt and Palestine, his cruel and 
wanton persecution' made some' martyrs and 
many apostates: the common rights, and special 


68 The religion of die Druses is concealed by their ignorance 
and hypocrisy. Their secret doctrines are confined to the elect 
who profess a contemplative life; and the Vulgar Druses, the, most 
indifferent of wen, occasionally conform to 'the Worship of the 
Mahometans and Christians of their neighbourhood. The little 
that is. or deserves to be, known, may be seen in the industrious 
"Ni’ebuhr (Voyages, tom.ii. p. 3 J>S—. 357 .), antl the second volume 
Of ilic recent and instructive Travels of M. tie Volney. 
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privileges of the sectaries were equally disre* char 
garded; and a general interdict was laid on the ^ 
devotion of strangers and natives. The tepiple Sicrii^e 
of the Christian world, the church of the Hesur- a.iu*"i! 
rection, was demolished to its foundations; the 
luminous prodigy of Easter was interrupted, and 
much profane labour was exhausted to destroy the 
cave in the rock which properly constitutes the 
holy sepulchre. At the report of this sacrilege, 
the nations of Europe were astonished and afflict¬ 
ed : but instead of arming in the defence of the 
Holy Land, they contented themselves with burn¬ 
ing, or banishing, the Jews, as the secret advisers 
of the impious Barbarian fl9 . Yet the calamities 
of Jerusalem were in some measure alleviated by 
the inconstancy or repentance ot Hakcm him¬ 
self ; and the royal mandate was sealed for the 
restitution of the churches, when the tyrant was 
assassinated by the emissaries of his sister. 1 he 
succeeding caliphs resumed tlm maxims of religion 
and policy; a free toleration was again granted, 
with the pious aid of the emperor of Constanti¬ 
nople, the holy sepulchre arose from its ruins; and, 
after a short abstinence, the pilgrims returned 
with an increase of appetite to the spiritual feast . 


69 See Glaber, 1. iii. c. 7. and the Annals of Banmius and Pag', 
A. D. lObg. ■ i 

To Per idem temps* ex universe orbe tam innumerable nn.lti- 
tudo coepit confluere ad sepulchoim Salvatoris Hiercuo ynis, S““*' 
turn oullualtominumpiius aperwc poterat. On omen p 

..... mediocre* . .. . regea et comites.' — 

muUeres mnlue nobiles cum paupenonbo* • ■ • • erentllr 

erit mentis desiderium mori priuaquain P r P ^ 

(Gtaber, 1. ir. c. 6. Bouquet, Hjslor.ans of France, ton ■ • P' 
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CHAP. In the sea-voyage of Palestine, the dangers were 
frequent, and the opportunities rare: but the con¬ 
version of Hungary opened a safe communication 
between Germany and Greece. The charity of 
St. Stephen, the apostle of his kingdom, relieved 
IivcftnBeof and conducted his itinerant brethren 71 ; and from 
jj*§^ Belgrade to Antioch, they traversed fifteen hun- 
/pp.i'bs4, dygjj miles 0 f a Christian empire. Among the 
Franks, , the zeal of pilgrimage prevailed beyond 
the example of former times: and the roads were 
covered with multitudes of either sex, and of every 
rank, who professed their contempt of life, so soon 
a; they should have kissed the tomb of their Re¬ 
deemer. Princes and prelates abandoned the care 
of their dominions; and the numbers of these 
pious caravans were a prelude ’ to the armies which 
marched in the ensuing age under the banner of 
the cross. About thirty years before the first cru¬ 
sade, the archbishop of Mentz, with the bishops of 
Utrecht, Bamberg^ and Ratisbon, undertook this 
laborious journey fron^ the Rhine to the Jordan; 
and the multitude of their followers amounted 
to seven thousand persons. At Constantinople, 
they were hospitably Entertained by the empe¬ 
ror ; but the ostentation of their wealth provoked 
the assault of the wild Arabs; they drew their 
swords with scrupulous reluctance, and sustained 
ii siege in the village of Capernaum, till they were 
rescued by the venal protection of the.Fatimite 
emir. After visiting the holy places, they em- 

W GUtier, 1. fir. e. t. Ketone (tfwt. Critic. Hegum Hongtiix, 
%otn. Ii p. a<H—3SS.J examines tvhether St. Stephen founded a mo- 
imtery at Jerusalem.' 
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barked for Italy, but only a remnant of two thou- CHAP, 
sand arrived in safety in their native land. In- 
gulphus, a secretaiy of William the Conqueror, 
was a companion of this pilgrimage: he observes 
that they sallied from Normandy, thirty stout and 
well-appointed horsemen; but that they repassed 
the Alps, twenty miserable palmers, with the staff 
in their hand, and the wallet at their back 7 '. 

• Aft£ T '<fie defeat of the Romans, the tranquil- Conquest 
fity of the Fatimite caliphs was invaded by the jf,,") 
Turks‘ 3 . One of the lieutenants of Malek Shah, - 

, . A.U. JO/O 

Atsiz the Carizmian, marched into Syria at the —myii. 
head of a powerful army, and reduced Damascus 
by famine and the sword. Hems, and the other 
cities of the province, acknowledged the caliph of 
Bagdad and the sultan of Persia; and the victo¬ 
rious emir advanced without resistance to the 
banks of the Nile: the Fatimite was preparing 
to fly into the heart of Africa; but the negroes of 
his guard and the inhabitants of Cairo made a 
desperate sally, and repulsed the Turk from the 
confines of Egypt. In his retreat, he indulged 
the lieence of slaughter and rapine: the judge and 
notaries of Jerusalem were invited to his camp: 
and their execution was followed by the massacre 
of three thousand citizens. The cruelty or the 
defeat of Atsiz was soon punished by the sultan 


Baronins (AD. inW, N” ^ 

greater part of the original narratives oflngulphw, Manana , 

‘'STL*. <h». s— . p. w » 

aowTuT pan i. P- sw, *■«•) ««» *>* ‘“W"' w mhwlbe 

•names, of Abulfaderand Novain. 
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CHAP. ToUcush, the brother of Malek Shah, who, with 
a higher title and more formidable powers, as¬ 
serted the dominion of Syria and Palestine. The 
house of Seljuk reigned about twenty years ib 
Jerusalem 74 ; but the hereditary command of the 
holy city and territory was entrusted or abandoned 
to the emir Ortok, the chief of a tribe of Turk¬ 
mans, whose children, after their expulsion from 
Palestine, formed two dynasties on the borders of 
Armenia and Assyria 75 . The Oriental Christians 
and the Latin pilgrims deplored a revolution, 
which,* instead of the regular government and old 
alliance of the caliphs, imposed on their necks the 
iron yoke of the strangers of the North 76 . In his 
court and camp the great sultan had adopted in 
some.degree the arts and manners of Persia; but 
the body of the Turkish nation, and more espe¬ 
cially the pastoral tribes, still breathed the fierce¬ 
ness of the desert. From Nice to Jerusalem, 
the western countries of Asia were a scene of 

foreign and domestic hostility; and the shepherds 

• 

M From the expedition of IsarAtsiz (A.H. 469, A.D. X07C), to 
the expulsion of the Ottokidcs (A.D. 1096 .). Yet "William of 
Tyre (1. i. c. 6 . p. 633.) asserts, that Jerusalem was thirty-eight 
years in the hands of the Turks; and an Arabic chronicle, quoted 
by Pagi (tom. iv. p. 90s.), supposes, that the city was reduced by a 
Carizmian general to the obedience of the caliph of Bagdad, A. H. 
463, A.D. 1070 . These early dates are not very compatible with 
the general history of Asia; and I am sure, that as late as A. D. 
1064, the regnum Babylonicum (of Cairo) still prevailed in Pales¬ 
tine (Baromus, A.D. 1064, N° 56.), 

W De Guignes Hist, des Huns, tom. i.p. 249—252. 

Willerm. Tyr. 1. i. c. 8 . p. 634. who strives hard to magnify 
the Christian grievances. The Turks exacted an aureus from each 
- pilgrim! The caphar of the Franks is now fourteen dollars: aftd 
Europe does not complain of this»oluntary tax. 
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ol Palestine, who held a precarious sway on a cn,u>. 
doubtful frontier, had neither leisure nor capaeitv *■' 11 ■ 
to await the slow profits of commercial and re¬ 
ligious freedom. The pilgrims, who. through 
innumerable''perils, had reached the gates of 
Jerusalem, were the victims of private rapine or 
public oppression, and often sunk under the pres¬ 
sure of famine and disease, before they were per¬ 
mitted to salute the holy sepulchre. A spirit of 
native buibarism, or recent zeal, prompted the 
- Turkmans to insult the clergy of every sect: the 
patriarch was dragged by the hair along the pave¬ 
ment, and cast into a dungeon, to extort a ransom 
from the sympathy of his flock; and the divine 
worship in the church of the resurrection was 
often disturbed by the savage rudeness ol its mas¬ 
ters. The pathetic talc excited the millions of 
the West to march under the standard of 'lie 
cross to the relief of the holy land : and yet how 
trifling is the sum of these accumulated evils, it 
compared with the single act of the sacrilege ot 
Hakem, which had been so patiently endured by 
the Latin Christians 1 A slighter provocation in¬ 
flamed the more irascible temper ot their descend¬ 
ants: a new spirit had arisen of religions chivalry 
and papal dominion: a nerve was touched ol ex¬ 
quisite feeling; and the sensation vibrated to the 
heart of Europe. 


END OF THE TENTH VOl.VMK. 
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